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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INSURANCE AGENTS 1S NOW 
MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA 


Thirty-seventh Annual Gathering 
Brings Hundreds of Agents 
from Over Country 


PAUL L. HAID ON PROGRAM 


Insurance Executives Ass’n Presi- 
dent Outlines Co-operative Plans 
to Aid Fire Insurance 








Philadelphia this week is host to the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents for the thirty-seventh annual 
convention held at The Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel which ends its session today. 
This is the first time the national annual 
convention has ever been held in Penn- 
sylvania, although two conventions have 
met near by in Atlantic City, first in 
1909 and again in 1926. Mixed with the 
hearty welcomes the delegates received 
from the whole city of Philadelphia this 
week and the good-fellowship in the 
gathering of hundreds of agents from 
all parts of the country has been the 
display of serious consideration of cur- 
rent insurance problems. 

With the public demonstrations Tues- 
day of old and new fire apparatus and 
the brilliant get-together dinner of that 
night over, the convention turned to 
serious business Wednesday morning 
with the formal opening of the regular 
sessions, President William B. Calhoun 
presented the report of the National As- 
sociation administration in which he 
made a plea for genuine and lasting co- 
operation between organized agents and 
organized companies. He_ discussed 
briefly a number of unsolved problems 
including acquisition costs, automobile 
rates, workmen’s compensation and re- 
duced commissions, and the threat of 
competitive company branch offices to 
the American Agency System. 


Bennett on Admitted Assets 


Secretary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
followed with his talk on the convention 
theme, which is “Admitted Assets.” Af- 
ter citing reasons why ‘the National As- 
sociation is one of an agent’s biggest 
assets he likewise discussed compensa- 
tion insurance and competitive branch 
offices and also touched unon the danger 
of further government encroachment in 
the insurance business through the 
channel of surety bonds and additional 
lines in connection with the operation of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and other emergency federal bodies. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
convention was the address of President 
Paul L. Haid of the Insurance Execu- 
tives Association, delivered Wednesday 
morning also. Mr. Haid’s words were 
heard with keen interest as he is: con- 
sidered the spokesman for the company 
end of fire insurance and he always 
speaks with a frankness that goes 
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“Independence” 


Wm. A. Law, President of this Company, made this 
comment in an address entitled “Independence,” deliv- 
ered at our recent annual convention at White Sulphur 
Springs :— 


“If our people during this difficult period learn and 
practice thoroughly the lessons of personal and official 
economy; if they realize a finer and truer sense of the 
relative values which life offers today,—self-reliance and 
resourceful self-help,—the enormous cost of this tragic 
era will not have been spent in vain. It is not too great 
a price to pay for the re-birth of personal independence. 


“An insurance contract can be made an instrument 
‘ of inestimable value to the man who has determined to 

be independent. He can guard against unforeseen 

emergencies and complete prepared plans with the pro- 

tection of our contracts. Education for children (the 

best guaranty of their independence), income for 

widows and orphans, funds to pay debts and regain 

independence, cash to meet the demands of accident 

or illness,—all these are within the scope of our daily | 
assurances.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 

















LIFE PRESIDENTS MEETING 
WILL STRESS SECURITY IN 
ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 


Theme to Be Part Insurance Plays 
in Broadening Human 
Values 


T. A. BUCKNER CHAIRMAN 


George T. Wight, M Manager of Pres- 
idents Association, Tells Plans 
for Convention 











The importance of security in the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of the country, the 
part that life insurance has in human 
progress and making this security effec- 
tive will be the central theme of the an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, De- 
cember 8 and 9. “Broadening Life 
Values Through Security,” will be the 
keynote of the meeting. 

The chairman of the convention will 
be that veteran life insurance executive 
Thomas A. Buckner, president of the 
New York Life. Mr. Buckner, as a 


member of the association’s original ex- 
ecutive committee, had an important part 
in launching the organization. The an- 
nual meetings of the Presidents Asso- 
ciation are always notable for the num- 
ber of distinguished speakers on the pro- 
gram and this year is no exception. 
Reports on life insurance and its op- 
erations during the depression, meas- 
ured in terms of human service, will be 
presented by leading executives. These 
analyses will include investment trends, 
payments to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries, current mortality and insurance 
in force in this country and the world. 


Manager Wight Tells of Program 


In announcing the convention theme 
in the invitations Manager George T. 
Wight of the association says: - 

“Security has been of elemental im- 
portance in the development of modern 
civilization. Adequate protection, not 
only for individual life and property, but 
also for the economic and social order, 
has been the foundation for our present- 
day existence. Government, law, educa- 
tion, banking and life insurance all tes- 
tify to man’s desire to surround himself 
with safeguards and through them to 
project his material and mental well- 
being into the future. 

“Today, no ‘solitary factor can ade- 
quately provide security for the individ- 
ual. Numerous jurisdictions of thought 
and effort must contribute to it as in- 
terdependent part of a complex mechan- 
ism. Leaders in many realms of ac- 
tivity in addressing the meeting will 
throw searching light on this problem. 


Two Governors on Program 


“This year public attention has been 
particularly focused upon the activities 
of Government. An eminent United 
States Senator, who has been actively 
interested in industrial security, wil! dis- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Continental 


Assurance 


Convention 





President Behrens Sees Insurance 
As Meeting Average Man’s Problem 


That life insurance is today the an- 
swer to the problems of the average 
man as to what to do with surplus money 
and for the security of his future was 
stressed by H. A. Behrens, president of 
the Continental Assurance of Chicago, 
in his address before the convention of 
the general agents, managers and lead- 
ing producers of the company held this 
week at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. President Behrens is a keen 
student of financial and general busi- 
ness conditions and his views on condi- 
tions are much sought after. That part 
of his address dealing with the future 
opportunities in life insurance follows: 


“Once again in its history of over one 
hundred years in this country insurance 
has stood impregnable in a time of fi- 
nancial stress, and useful beyond the 
dreams of its most optimistic advocates. 
It will take many years to gather to- 
gether all the facts of the beneficent con- 
sequences during the past few years of 
being adequately insured. 

“A new test confronts insurance, It is 
the test of ability to take advantage of 
the tremendous opportunities which the 
history of the last three years has 
brought about. ‘New conditions teach 
new duties. Time makes ancient good 
uncouth.’ A new duty, which is also a 
great privilege, confronts insurance men. 
To bring home to the public more ag- 
gressively than ever before that even as 
in times of stress, of all the things that 
a man _ possesses, adequate insurance 
stands first in his inventory as respects 
both value and comfort, even so should 
it also in more normal times stand para- 
mount in the list of his obligations. How 
well insurance will meet that new test 
is the sole responsibility of the pro- 
ducer of insurance. His success will. be 
in the measure of a recognition of his 
opportunity and the courage and skill 
with which he presents the need of in- 
surance in the light of the present new 
conditions. 

“The last three years have proved 
again the difficulty that confronts the 
average man in investing his surplus 
funds safely. It is a case of history re- 
peating itself. The average man has not 
enough funds to make his investments 





H. A. BEHRENS 


Vice-Pres. Claypool 
On Program of Future 


SAFETY OF LIFE INSURANCE 





Tells Managers and Leaders Public Has 
New Attitude Toward Insur- 
ance Protection 





The closing feature of the convention 
of the Continental Assurance field force 
at Chicago this week was an address by 
Executive Vice-President G. F. Claypool 
in which he told of the better under- 
standing of the importance and benefits 
of life insurance now held by the public. 
He presented an inspiring picture of life 
insurance opportunities of the future. 
Vice-President Claypool said in part: 

This is the twentieth Continental con- 
vention I have had the pleasure of at- 
tending. This year I am_ particularly 
happy to have the privilege of being with 
you as I sincerely believe that we as life 
insurance men and women are standing 
on the threshhold of our greatest oppor- 
tunity to serve. 

As we review the events of the past 
three years, we have every reason to be 
grateful that we are in the life insurance 
business. The world will never know 
how much good this business of ours has 
done during the depression. Figures and 
statistics cannot tell the whole story. 





The general agents and managers of the Continental Assurance of 
Chicago and the leading producers of the company, known as the One- 
Two-O Club met in a three day convention at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 


this week. 


and production leaders. 





Addresses were made by President H. A.-Behrens, Executive Vice- 
President G. F. Claypool, Dr. H. W. Dingman, vice-president and medical 
director; Vice-President L. L. Johnson, Hazen P. Aiken, superintendent 
of agencies, Vice-President Roy Tuchbreiter and many of the managers 


The officers of the General Agents and Managers Association are 
Frank Copper, Columbus, O., president; Allen M. Reager, Louisville, Ky., 
vice-president; Luther Moor, Dayton, O., secretary-treasurer. 

The directors of the association are Sam B. Fleager, Chicago, IIl.; 
William Hargarten, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. P. Leatherman, Lansing, Mich., 
and B. F. McClelland, Rockford, II1. 








sufficiently diversified, nor has he the 
knowledge necessary to differentiate be- 
tween sound and unsound securities. One 
of the important points which the life 
insurance man of today will stress there- 
fore is the safe investment element in- 
cluded in most life insurance policies. 
{n many policies the guaranteed inter- 
est on the investment element is suffi- 


cient to pay the entire cost of life in- 
surance. Many forms of insurance go 
even beyond that in guaranteeing in ad- 
dition to the cost of life insurance, very 
attractive investment income, The aver- 
age man of today who is saving money 
is at a loss to know what to do with 
those savings. Life insurance is the safe 
and sane answer to his inquiry.” 





Dr. Harry W. Dingman on Value of 
A Man in Philosophical Address 


Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice-president 
and medical director of the Continental 
Assurance, made a characteristic address 
at the company’s convention in the vein 
for which he has a reputation, in which 
he discussed “The Value of a Man.” Dr. 
Dingman is much in demand as a speak- 
er. He said in part: 

The Value of a Man 


The financial problems of insurance 
have been pressing, not only as they 
concern the companies, but also as they 
affect the agents and the applicants. 
Everyone has been inquiring as never 
before on ability to perform. Not as of 
today only, but ability to continue obli- 
gations that are assumed. These in- 
quiries have been directed at companies, 
and agents, and applicants. All of us. 
We have all of us had to stand a new 
appraisal this year, companies, and 
agents, and applicants. Applicants have 
been valuing companies and their agents. 


Which is as it ought to be. And com- 
panies are sizing up their agents and 
their applicants on a larger basis than 
merely physical. May I discuss for a 
few minutes the value of a man? 

The value of a man chemically is 37 
cents, if I remember correctly some cas- 
ual reading. Reduce the human body to 
its chemical constituents and the little 
bit of lime that is in us, the little bit of 
iron, of phosphorus, of this and that and 
what not, is worth much less than a 
dollar. There have been times in the 
last year or two when a whole family 
would have been valued at less than a 
dollar, chemically. Fortunately it is not 
the basic elements of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen and iron and phosphorus that count, 
but the combinations that they form. A 
little hydrogen is harmless enough. A 
little carbon. A little nitrogen. Who 
cares? But put these three in chemical 
combination and the result is prussic 
acid, the deadliest of poisons. Combine 
the elements that are in us and we get 
an Abraham Lincoln, and a man to kill 


him, a Bobby Jones, and a boy too dumb 
to caddy for him. 
Man a Connecting Link 

The value of a man biologically is be- 
yond measure. We are the connecting 
link between all the past that was and 
all the future that will be. We are the 
representatives in this fleeting era of the 
world, of all the human lives that were, 
charged with responsibility for all the 
human lives who yet will come. Even 
as our forefathers improved the world 
for us, so must we enhance the heritage 
that we pass on to our children, and 
their children, and their children. 

The value of a man spiritually is the 
greatest value that we have. All animals 
have the biological urge, but we are dis- 
tinguished because of our aims and our 
ambitions, our dreams and our ideals; in 
short because we have within us the 
spiritual spark. This spark gleams too 
faintly in all of us most of the time, in 
most of us all the time. Nevertheless it 
is the spiritual that ties us to our fami- 
lies and our religions, that stimulates us 
to try to make this world a better place 
for having lived in it. It is the spiritual 
that makes us endeavor to do what we 
ought to do, not merely what we have 
to do. 

The value of a man vocationally means 
many things to many men, according to 
objectives sought. Money is the badge 


The hundreds of thousands of human 
equations involved cannot be recorded 
on adding machine tapes. We cannot 
afford, however, to sit back complacently 
and bask in our own self esteem. Every 
life underwriter knows of instances too 
numerous to mention where untold suf- 
fering could have been prevented if ade- 
quate life insurance protection had been 
purchased early in life. 


Why Insurance Is Secure 

In spite of the enormous sums distrib- 
uted to beneficiaries and living policy- 
holders, the tremendous resources of life 
Insurance companies have actually in- 
creased. Three years of unprecedented 
demands have only served to make the 
life insurance companies stand _ out 
stronger than ever. 

Life insurance has carried on its es- 
sential service without interruption. This 
places the life underwriter in a position 
to serve his community in the big job 
of reconstruction with no apologies to 
make for the institution he represents. 

It is obvious to all of us. that there is 
today a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the real benefits of life insur- 
ance. The policyholder has come to a 
fuller appreciation of the security, the 
peace of mind and the satisfaction that 
a sound life insurance program can give 
him. This attitude is important to us 
as life insurance agents as it means we 
must equip ourselves to better serve our 
clients. 

Many life insurance agents think they 
have been selling life insurance when as 
a matter of fact they have been selling 
“death” insurance. Don’t misunderstand 
me, as there is a great need for death 
insurance. Few men have enough. But 
life is full of hazards independent of 
death. Many a man who has worked 
hard all his life and has saved money 
has seen his life savings completely 
wiped out over nicht as a result of eco- 
nomic disturbances. A few years ago 
the all important question with the aver- 
age investor was—“What is the yield?” 
Today the paramount consideration is— 
“Is it safe?” 

Life insurance is safe. After the last 
three years of testing, surely no one can 
question the safety of life insurance. It 
has brought certainty out of uncertainty 
and eliminated dependence on conditions 
beyond the individual’s control. In our 
present era of dependence on money as 
the medium to procure the necessities of 
life, what is more desirable than an ab- 
solutely certain, never-failing, never- 
fluctuating monthly income? Only life 
insurance with its absolute safety can 
make such a provision. If this living 
benefit is clearly understood by the man 
who pays the premiums his appreciation 
of life insurance will equal that of the 
most enthusiastic underwriter. 

Consider for a moment this picture. 
The mailman drops a letter in a box. It 
contains a monthly income check. To 
the mailman it’s just another letter, but 
to the policyholder it is a declaration of 
independence, a passport to the fulfill- 
ment of his most cherished desires. He 
doesn’t even have to say “Thank you.” 
He has his self-respect, he has accepted 
no charity, he has earned his independ- 
ence through his own efforts. 

Every sound life insurance program of 
the future must provide for the needs of 
the policyholder as well as for the needs 
of his dependents. It must be a pro- 
gram of independence throughout life. 
Gentlemen, this is life insurance of the 
future. We need not further emphasize 
the need and I am confident that every 
underwriter will welcome the oppor- 
tunity for greater service. 





of accomplishment that some are seek- 
ing. Not all men, nor even most men. 
Many men make less money than they 
might make because they will not spend 
the time and energy and comfort to at- 
tain a money goal. We call it laziness. 
And it may be. Or it may be a philos- 
ophy of life that recognizes that there 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Need Disability to 
Complete Protection 

NON-CANCELABLE OPPORTUNITY 

Hazen P. Aiken, Superintendent of 


Agencies, Sees Form as Meeting 
Present Need 





The agent who sells only life insur- 
ance and does not supplement it with 
disability protection also has only half 
completed his service to his client, Hazen 
P. Aiken, superintendent of agencies of 
the Continental Assurance, told the con- 
vention of the field organization of the 
company in Chicago this week. Continu- 
ing he said: 

“There is another reason,” said Mr. 
Aiken. “Competition in the life insur- 
ance business in the future will demand 
that you sell this by-product to every 
one of your clients in order that your 
profits shall be brought up to the point 
of allowing you to stay in this business. 
Companies cannot sell life insurance for 
twenty cents below net level premiums 
and pay 100% commission to salesmen 
but like it or not that is what compe- 
tition is forcing the company to do with 
the rate and the only answer for you 
as I see it, is to sell the by-products and 
make up the difference. 

“My best defence is an offense. If you 
fail to sell Disability Insurance to your 
client, your competitor will and you have 
only yourself to blame for having left 
the door open through which he makes 
his approach. 

“I shall not attempt to sell you any 
pet theories I personally may have as to 
the best form to use when supplying 
your client with this vitally necessary 
protection but instead shall confine my- 
self to reviewing with you the various 
forms of Disability Insurance the Con- 
tinental provides you with and leave you 
to decide for yourself the form that most 
appeals to you. Further, I will, I hope, 
be able to impress you with the fact that 
your company is providing you with more 
avenues of opportunity for profit from 
the sale of this by-product than any 
other one life insurance company in the 
business. 


Non-Cancelable Meets Need 
“While it is quite true that many forms 
of Cancelable Accident and Health poli- 
cies provide for coverage over longer pe- 
riods of disability and contain frills in 





HAZEN P. AIKEN 


the form of hospital and operation fees, 
etc., these same policies sell for more 
money and, after all, are these frills es- 
sential? Haven’t we in the past tacked 
them on and charged extra for them sim- 
ply because money was cheap and we 
could get the extra few dollars without 
a struggle? 

“These fine forms, it seems to me, pro- 
vide you facilities for giving your client 
adequate coverage at minimum cost and 
after all, isn’t adequate enough? Why 
tack on another spare tire on this man’s 
car when he already has two good ones 
and won’t he thank you for showing him 
how to save that extra dollar? 

“Here is a by-product we have all 
overlooked so why not like the two am- 
bitious boys in the soap factory carry 
a pail of this waste material home with 
us some night and apply the torch of 
our intellect to it in an attempt to dis- 
cover something of value. A hill with 
gold ore in it looks no different than 
one without. It’s going to take only a 
little drilling and digging to uncover it 
if it does exist, so let’s start. One com- 
pany has more than a million dollar an- 
nual premium income developed through 
the sale of similar riders; are you Con- 
tinental men going to relegate this val- 
uable by-product to the dump heap or 
are you going to get out the old test 
tube and start experimenting ?” 





Dr. Dingman on 
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is a cost to getting money that is not 
worth the price. 

Vanity is the motivating force more 
often than money. Vanity, the third ob- 
jective of a job. First we want our daily 
job to give us the necessities of life. 
Then the luxuries, at least a few of 
them. And then the satisfaction of ac- 
complishment well done, done better 
than the average, done well enough to 
satisfy’our vanity. Vanity is one of the 
strongest propulsing forces of mankind. 
It keeps us to a task when we are tired. 
It makes us fight discouragement. It 
stimulates us to dream dreams and then 
encompass them. 

The value of a man vocationally is 
only partly to be judged by the money 
that he receives. Men of science are 
notoriously underpaid in money. The 
value of an Edison is beyond a monetary 
price. You recall perhaps how that wiz- 
ard of the electrical industry, Steinmetz, 
was irritated at the thought of money 
and refused to go on the payroll. He 
asked merely to be allowed to step up 
to the cashier’s window every now and 
then for a little expense money, and the 
money that he wanted for his material 
needs was very, very modest. 

Money is not the index of the value 


Value of a Man 


of a man, except partly. Men of God do 
a greater good than they are paid for, 
in money. Yet all of us know clergy- 
men who receive a greater happiness in 
life than many men in business. 
Insurance Idealistic Business 


Insurance men obtain vocational re- 
turns that go beyond the money that we 
receive. Of all the lines of industry and 
commerce, none is so idealistic as insur- 
ance, the line in which we are engaged. 
Particularly is it so with insurance men 
who sell personal coverage in protection 
of families and other worthy depend- 
ents. We sell protection to a father and 
with some misgivings he assumes a pre- 
mium liability that seems a little heavier 
than he should carry. Then something 
happens, as it always does in life, and 
we see the widow and children protected 
because the father was big enough to 
accept the missionary idea that we car- 
ried to him. Does that give us a satis- 
faction that is bigger than the commis- 
sion that we receive? Of course it does. 
The rewards of the insurance business 
are greater, greater far than just the 
money we receive from it. 

Money is not necessarily the index of 
the value of a man. Nevertheless, it is 


the index that is most generally applic- 
able and most definitely measurable. It 


is the index by which the man himself 
determines what he can buy. And for 
that very reason ‘it becomes the index 
by which the insurance companies de- 
termine what they will sell. Theoreti- 
cally a $10,000 a year man can budget 
$100 for insurance, or $1,000 or $5,000. 
Undoubtedly, there are many buyers of 
insurance whose motives are nothing but 
the best when they budget a large part 
of their incomes for insurance. But ex- 
perience, sad experience, has shown us 
that the companies dare not accept ap- 
plicants who appear to be overbuying. 

It becomes a question at once, what 
constitutes overbuying ? 


Man’s Insurance Value 


The insurance value of a man depends 
upon his financial value, the financial 
value in most instances upon his occu- 
pational value, the occupational value 
upon the kind of man he is according to 
the opportunity he has had in environ- 
ment and heredity. And there you have 
the tie-up of the various values of a 
man. The insurance value of a man is 
arbitrarily set when insurance companies 
hesitate to participate in a line that is 
more than is purchasable by two-tenths 
of his income. Undoubtedly, there are 
exceptions where two-tenths is _ too 
much, and other exceptions where two- 
tenths is not enough. It is a guide-rule 
and nothing else. At Age 30 it allows 
a man to carry a line of insurance, ordi- 
nary life plan, about ten times his yearly 
income; at age 40, eight times; at age 
50, six times, and at age 60, four times. 
At ages 30-40-50-60 apply the multiples 
10-8-6-4 and you have a quick gauge of 
how large a man’s insurance estate 
should be. A $10,000 a year man at Age 
30 may wish to have an income estate 
of $100,000. O. K., if other factors are 
favorable. At Age 40, eight times 10 
makes $80,000. At age 50, six times 10 
is $60,000. If he waits until age 60 the 
premium rate has gone up pretty high 
and four times $10,000 is as big an insur- 
ance estate as he can buy with two- 
tenths of his income. 

These 10-8-6-4 ratios at ages 30-40-50- 
60 give us comparatively few problems 
when our applicants are well established 
in their occupational lives. Then the 
real problem is to sell our clients the 
idea of spending two-tenths of their in- 
come for insurance protection. The com- 
panies are willing. But we do get seri- 
ous problems with applicants who used 
to earn $10,000 yearly, but now make 





DR. HARRY W. DINGMAN 


$5,000 and wish to buy their insurance 
on the basis of $10,000 rather than $5,000. 
Necessarily their 1932 spending must be 
on the basis of their 1932 income. We 
concede freely that earnings may be 
greater in the future, so also must we 
recognize that earnings may be less. 
Consequently the income of today must 
be gauged with knowledge of the past 
and with an eye to the future. If the 
income scale has been downward since 
1929, will it continue downward? Will 
it remain level? Will it turn up again? 
These are the questions that have proved 
most difficult for field and home office 
underwriters in the last year or two. In 
general we sell insurance on the basis 
of the 1932 income, which may seem to 
do injustice to occasional applicants who 
had larger earnings a year or two ago 
and will have larger earnings a year or 
two hence. Yet we have already had 
some unfortunate experiences where the 
income curve has been a toboggan, down 
and down, and no upturn. 

Suicide is a hazard when applicants 
overbuy. Not a theoretical hazard, but 
very, very actual. In the first six months 
of this year suicide claims in our com- 
pany were 14% of all our claims. Which 
is just about as it was in 1931. Which 
is four times what it should be. 








C. F. Collins Fraternity Honor 


Charles F. Collins, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, New England Mu- 
tual Life, was recently elected Eminent 
Supreme Herald of the Sigma Alpha Ep- 


silon fraternity and has become one of 
the directors of that fraternity which is 
the largest in the country having 108 
chapters in colleges and universities in 
the forty-eight states, with a member- 
ship of 35,000. It was organized in Ala- 
bama in 1856. 

Mr. Collins was born in Boston of an- 
cestry which dates back to the Pilgrim 
Fathers, his great-great-grandfather hav- 
ing fought in the Revolutionary War. He 
prepared for college and was graduated 
from Worcester Academy in 1908. His 
undergraduate work was at Boston Uni- 
versity, where he received his A.B. in 
1912. During the next two years he at- 
tended the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Harvard University, 
receiving the degree of M.B.A. 

Immediately upon graduation Mr. Col- 
lins entered the home office of the New 
England Mutual at Boston and has been 
continuously associated with that insti- 
tution, winning many promotions. In ad- 
dition to serving as the head of his chap- 
ter of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon while 
an undergraduate he has been continu- 
ously identified with his fraternity since 
leaving college. He has been Honorary 


Archon of his chapter, chairman of its 
board of trustees, chairman of the build- 
ing committee and alumnus advisor. He 
has served as director, secretary-treas- 
urer and president of the Boston Alumni 
Association. Was financial chairman of 
the Boston National convention of 1926; 
was recorder and treasurer of Province 
Alpha and was in his third term as Prov- 
ince Archon of his Province. He has at- 
tended numerous Province and national 
conventions and has probably visited 
more chapters throughout the country 
than any other member of the fraternity 
outside of the National Office staff. 

Mr. Collins is a member of the Knight 
Templars and Shrine; of the Harvard 
Club of Boston, Harvard Club of New 
York, University Club of Boston, Ex- 
change Club of Boston, and Oakley 
Country Club. He is also a member of 
the Life Agency Officers Association. 





TO SAIL FOR BERMUDA 


The leading producers of the Brooklyn 
National Life sail tomorrow for Bermuda 
on the Monarch of Bermuda for the first 
real convention yet held by the com- 
pany. The return will be made on the 
same ship next Friday. In order to qual- 
ify for the trip agents were required to 
register an increase over the previous 
year in premium income. 
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angle Or Suicide Decisions Leave 


Counsel In Quandary 


The legal aspects of suicide were discussed at the meeting of the Inter- 


national Claim Association in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


last week 


by R. W. Shackleford, a Tampa lawyer, and editorial associate of the Insur- 


ance Claim Journal, Washington. 


He said that about 20,000 people yearly 


commit suicide and that $66,000,000 was paid during 1931 on such claims. 
He reviewed the major legal principles running through the maze of judicial 


statements and misstatements. 


These legal aspects he described as truly chameleon and kaleidoscopic. 
“The courts have pulled some strange legal rabbits from their judicial 


gowns,” 
proved truly legal Houdinis.” 


was one of the statements he made. 
In describing the Incontestable Clause and 


“They have in many instances 


3urden of Proof and Presumption Mr. Shackleford said in part: 


The courts have been greatly perplexed 
by questions growing out of the relation- 
ship and effect of the incontestable and 
suicide clauses co-existing in insurance 
contracts. The one most frequently aris- 
ing, in the form of contract now gener- 
ally written, is the right of the insurer 
to defend after the expiration of the 
contestable period, when suicide was 
committed within the period of the sui- 
cide clause. 

The authorities are sharply divided; 
one line of decisions, predicated upon the 
theory that the clauses are conflicting 
and therefore to be construed most 
strongly against the insurer, precludes 
a contest of the policy after the expira- 
tion of the contestable period, although 
the express provisions of the suicide 
clause are thereby negatived. And it is 
generally held that nothing short of the 
institution of legal action will be deemed 
a contest. The hardship of this rule is 
apparent when death occurs immediately 
prior to the expiration date of the con- 
testable period, allowing the company no 
oportunity of investigation and institu- 
tion of suit. 

When Reduced Amounts Are Tendered 


The rule supported by the Federal 
authorities (and the better reasoning) 
gives effect to the suicide clause, irre- 
spective of whether or not the contesta- 
ble period has expired, on the ground 
that the two clauses are entirely distinct 
and that the defense of suicide is not a 
denial of the validity of the contract and 
therefore not a contest of same, it being 
reasoned that the risk of suicide was 
never assumed, and that the period in 
the incontestable clause was one of lim- 
itation and that of the suicide clause one 
of exclusion of a risk, not undertaking 
to limit the time within which the de- 
fense of suicide may be made. 

It will be noted, however, that many, 
but by no means all, of the cases sup- 
porting the latter rule are influenced, if 
not controlled, by the fact that the sui- 
cide clause provided for reduced pay- 
ments in the event of suicide, the courts 
reasoning that a tender of the reduced 
amount is an admission of the validity 
of the contract rather than a contest 
thereof. 


Burden of Proof and Presumption 

Of the greatest importance, are the 
rules with regard to burden of proof, 
and the effect thereon of the presump- 
tion against suicide. 

In actions upon life contracts, since 
the defense of suicide is an affirmative 
one, the burden of proof is properly 


placed upon the insurer. But entering 
the accident coverage field, we find that 
the rule has, in application, frequently 
been given a queer twist, whereby the 
beneficiary is not required to prove acci- 
dental death in order to make a prima 
facie case, notwithstanding the universal 
doctrine that the burden of proof rests 
upon the one asserting the affirmative 
of any issue. 

To the beneficiary’s assistance, if the 
evidence be circumstantial, come those 
potent legal fictions, the presumptions 


- against suicide, of innocence of a crime, 


and in favor of accidental death. These 
strange legal creatures carry the burden 
properly resting upon the plaintiff of neg- 
ativing self-inflicted injury and toss it 
into the unreceptive lap of the insurer. 

It has been mistakenly said “that pre- 
sumptions are the bats of the law, which 
the light of evidence frightens and caus- 
es to fly away,” but certainly these par- 
ticular birds that infest the insurance 
field are not of that timorous breed. 

A Fallacy 

The fallacy of the presumption against 
suicide has thus been ably pointed out: 
“Its origin seems to be in early cases, 
which has occasion to and did decide 
that there is no presumption of suicide, 
and which then assumed that therefore 
there is a presumption of nonsuicide—an 
obvious non sequitur.” 

Since presumptions are inferences 
which common sense draws from the 
known course of events as a self-evident 
result of human reason and experience 
and since statistics definitely establish 
that a large percentage of all suicides 
are committed by those of sane mind, 
it is clear that this presumption is no 
longer supported by human experience, 
and being thus devitalized should be re- 
tired. 

It is comforting to note that common 
sense has at least a few advocates 
among the judges of our land. Justice 
Cothran of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, speaking through the medium 
of a lone dissenting opinion, ablv said: 
“In the years that have passed, when the of- 
fense was rare, when the crime was so abhor- 
rent that punishment was even visited upon the 
inanimated body by burying it at a crossroads 
with a stake driven through it, the fiction was 
invented. In the latter days when it has be- 
come so terribly and distressingly frequent, 
when men have lost the ancient fortitude of 
‘taking arms against a sea of trouble and by 
opposing end them’ . it may well be doubted 
whether the presumption should longer be rec- 
ognized.” 

Justice Denison of the Sixth Circuit 


-said that sane men often kill themselves. 


However, these judges are marching 
out of step with that great army that 
holds steadfastly to those outworn con- 
victions that “the presumption against 
suicide is founded on the canons of the 
‘Everlasting’ and confirmed by human 
experience”; that rational suicide is un- 


known; “that human experience shows 
that suicide is rare even among the un- 
happy.” The present application of the 
presumption demonstrates the fallacy of 
Lord Coke’s utterance that “Reason is 
the soul of the law and when the rea- 
son changes, the law also changes.” 

The presumption remaining in full 
vigor, notwithstanding it is “a matter of 
common knowledge that persons who 
have abundant reasons to be satisfied 
with their lot in life do commit suicide,” 
what proof is necessary to overcome it 
as a matter of law? 

Circumstantial Evidence 

If circumstantial evidence is relied 
upon, the textbooks tell us that it must 
be such as to exclude every reasonable 
hypothesis of natural or accidental death, 
such that all reasonable men would draw 
the same conclusion therefrom. 

These rules are heeded much as those 
so meticulously given to the participants 
prior to each prize fight, for we find our 
courts variously requiring: that the evi- 
dence establish suicide “to that degree 
of conclusiveness which precludes a rea- 
sonable doubt to the contrary”; and that 
it is insufficient “unless it goes to the 
extent of eliminating every theory of 
death, otherwise than by suicide”; that 
the proof must be such as “to exclude 
every chance of accident.” 

Under these rigid requirements, death 
being established under circumstances 
conceivably accidental, the beneficiary 
has carried her featherweight burden and 
the insurer must then establish suicide. 
not necessarily by direct evidence, but 
at least by such a mesh of circumstantial 
proof as to preclude even one equipped 
with a super-Jules Verne imagination 
from evolving a theory or hypothesis of 
accidental or homicidal death. 

Limited time prevents my presenting 
numerous other exhibits well worthy of 
inclusion in any collection of judicial nov- 
elties; however, in order that the more 
venerable decisions be given their due, I 
offer the case in which the defense of 
suicide was refused upon the theory that 
the assured, weighing a bit over 200 
pounds, met accidental death by falling 
through the wire screen in his Pullman 
berth. 

By such holdings, the presumption 
against suicide is made indisputable, con- 
clusive of the case, and the sole factor 
upon which a known fraudulent claim re- 
ceives the sanction of the law. Proof 
meeting the requirements of these cases 
“is nothing less than proof beyond a 
reasonable doubt, and ignores the rule 
of preponderance which prevails in civil 
cases.” 

Fortunately, many courts do not “re- 
quire the defendant to demonstrate. sui- 
cide to a mathematical certainty.” The 
logically minded minority holds that 
there is no issue for the jury where plain- 
tiff’s case rests “upon the product of 
mere conjecture or whimsical deduction,” 
that unless “there be some other theory 
fairly reconcilable with the admitted 
facts, and which is reasonably possible, 
rather than merely fantastic,” the insurer 
is entitled to a verdict as matter ‘of law. 

A Kansas Statment 


The following statement from the Su- 
preme Court of Kansas is, I hope, in- 
dicative of a more enlightened judicial 
stand on this question: “Jurors are not 
permitted to shut their eyes to what 
everybody else sees and understands and 
wander off into fields of imagination and 
suspicion in order to reach verdicts. 
Courts are more and more realizing and 
declaring that they will not permit them- 





than 
body else or fail to see what is plain to 
everyone and everybody except.a court.” 

That but few of our courts of last re- 
sort have applied this common sense rule 
is shown by the fact that the reports dis- 


selves to be more ignorant any- 


close only approximately seventy-four 
cases in which suicide has been judici- 
ally determined. The assureds in forty- 
four cases chose the gunshot route; 
fourteen made their voluntary exit by 
the old fashioned poison method, with 
strangulation running a very poor third. 
These figures are not indicative of the 
methods which are most susceptible of 
legal defense inasmuch as the above also 
constitute the generally most popular 
ways out. 

While juries are not loath to convict 
of crime, they but seldom are so unimag- 
inative as to arrive at the conclusion that 
an assured intentionally destroyed him- 
self. If such an eventuality does come 
to pass, the chances seem to favor re- 
versal in the event of appeal, the Su- 
perior Courts being of the opinion that 
the days of miracles should be over. The 
most novel cause for setting aside a de- 
fendant’s verdict was the discovery, after 
trial, that one juror was deaf and that 
the testimony of a witness failing to reg- 
ister, he accepted an entirely original 
version of same from two of his fellow 
jurymen to the effect that insured had 
been fighting over a woman. Possibly 
with the view that one who would go to 
that extreme, was apt to do anything, 
the “holdout” surrendered, bringing tem- 
porary victory to the insurer, and doubt- 
less much desired food and drink to the 
panel. * * * 

Public Opinion 

When the public mind can be brought 
to the conviction that self-extinction to 
the end of securing policy funds is no 
less dishonest than the robbery of a 
bank, and more contemptible, the days 
of automatic plaintiffs verdicts will have 
ceased. When the judges of our land 
come to the belief that such suicides are 
the acts of rational crooks bent upon 
emptying the pockets of their fellow 
policyholders, the presumption against 
suicide will be retired and an era of di- 
rected verdicts will commence. The facts 
are admissible only in the forum of pub- 
lic opinion. It is up to you. 





50 YEARS WITH MANHATTAN 





Harvey: R. Halsey, Assistant Secretary, 
Has Golden Anniversary; His Father 
Made Similar Record 

Fifty years with the Manhattan Life is 
the record which has been made by Har- 
vey R. Halsey, assistant secretary and 
chairman of the underwriting committee 
of the company. Last week President 
T. E. Lovejoy presented Mr. Halsey with 
a beautiful silver loving cup in commem- 
oration of the event. 

Mr. Halsey joined the Manhattan on 
September 15, 1882, as an office boy, soon 
becoming a clerk and assistant in the 
policy department. Later he was placed 
in charge of this department and ‘four 
years ago he was made chairman of the 
underwriting. 

During the entire eighty-two years of 
the Manhattan Life’s existence a Halsey 
has been prominently connected with 
the company. In 1850. when the com- 
pany was organized Jacob L. Halsey, 
father of Harvey R. Halsey, was its first 
accountant. He was vice-president of 
the company when he retifed in” 1906. 
Father and sori ‘have’ this given ‘over a 
century of service to: ‘the: “company. 
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Equitable Society’s New York 
Leaders Back After Novel 


Convention On Ocean Liner 
By Clarence Axman 


For the first time in the history of the 
business an insurance company has char- 
tered a trans-atlantic ocean liner in order 
to hold a convention at sea. 

The Aquitania, one of the Cunard 
giants, arrived at the port of New York 
on Wednesday morning of this week car- 
rying as its passengers nearly 800 repre- 
sentatives of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society with their wives, and no 
other passengers except Major Roger B. 
Hull, managing director of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
some newspaper guests of the Society. 
The Aquitania left Hoboken at midnight 
last Saturday. In the interim the voyage 
had been made to Bermuda and return, 
two convention sessions had been held on 
board the ship, and a short visit was 
made to St. Georges. 

The passengers were all from New 
York City agencies of the Equitable, and 
the agents on board qualified for the trip 
by writing a certain amount of business. 
The idea originated with Vice-President 
W. W. Klingman, head of the agency 
forces of the company and who also de- 
livered the opening and closing ad- 
dresses. At the last moment President 
Parkinson found himself unable to at- 
tend. Vice-Presidents Frank L. Jones, 
Albert G. Borden and W. B. Parsons, 
Treasurer Meredith C. Laffey and Ac- 
tuary D. A. Walker were at the speakers’ 
table. H.C. Nolting presided at the ses- 
sions. 


Gala Dinner a Feature 


The convention was a success in every 
way not only because of the novelty but 
the talks were helpful. The ship’s of- 
ficers co-operated in every way. At the 
gala dinner, a most spontaneous event, 
Captain Townley made a short speech 
in behalf of the Cunard Line, expressing 
his pleasure in the occasion and praising 
the behavior of the passengers. 

In his opening address, after congrat- 
ulating the New York City organization 
on its record, Mr. Klingman discussed 
one phase of competition which has been 
giving the Equitable and other companies 
concern and that is the prevalence of 
twisting in the metropolis. He said the 
Equitable did not intend to countenance 
two commission payments upon the same 
business. Continuing, he said he could 
not understand why any great life insur- 
ance company should stand for this prac- 
tice and that if it be carried to its logical 
sequence the entire business would be 
wrecked. If the Equitable threw its hat 
into the ring and took part in the sub- 
stitution of policies all it would have to 
do would be to write one year renewable 
term, etc., and the whole production busi- 
ness would be a mess, with everybody 
the sufferer. 

Equitable’s Strong Financial Position 


Treasurer Laffey described the strong 
financial position of the company. He 
said in part: 

“We have never gone in for industrial 
bonds very extensively as there are not 
many of them which meet our standards. 
Out of a total of twenty-six such issues 
only one, amounting to $280,000 par value, 
has gone into default. 

“About ten years ago we became a big 
purchaser of public utility securities. 
They had just demonstrated in the brief 
depression of 1921 a tendency merely for 
a slowing up of growth rather than ac- 
tual retrogression in bad times. This 
tendency held good until the recent sit- 
uation took on unusual severity. The 
electric companies then began to show a 
decline averaging around 10% of their 
business, somewhat offset by reduced op- 
erating costs. The utilities have given. 
however, a really superb account of 


themselves and on our $141,000,000 of 
bonds and $32,000,000 of preferred stocks 


of the electric, gas, water and telephone 
companies we have not suffered any de- 
lay in the receipt of every cent of in- 
come that was due. 

“The details of our recent experience 
are not necessarily to be carried in your 
heads, nor are they facts which you can 
utilize effectively in your daily work ex- 
cept in the rare instances where a pros- 
pect insists upon being very specifically 
informed in one regard or another. In 
such cases the home office is ready, as 
you know, to supply anything within rea- 
son that may be helpful to you or re- 
assuring to a present or prospective pol- 
icyholder. 

“Our financial achievements fall short 
of perfection but I hope and believe that 
they fully meet any reasonable expecta- 
tion. Let me say very plainly, however, 
that you as representatives, and the pol- 





icyholders have every right to expect a 
plane of financial management just as 
high, if not superior to that of any type 
of financial or investment insfitution in 
the universe. For one thing, we have, 
from the very nature and size of our 
business, everything in our favor. We 
operate on mathematical principles so 
tried and proven that they are as unas- 
sailable as the multiplication table. We 
have a tremendous annual revenue fluc- 
tuating within narrow limits and enabling 
us to meet even extraordinary demands 
upon us without difficulty. We have the 
resources which enable us to equip our- 
selves with the best in technical experts, 
specializing in a way to make each man 
superior in his field. This equipment, 
coupled with our size, affords the means 
of obtaining exceptional diversification. 
The mathematical requirements of our 
business as to interest return are such 
that we have no incentive or excuse to 
seek income beyond the sound invest- 
ment rate. And, not to be overlooked, 
is the fact that, unlike the general run 
of businesses owned by stockholders, we 
have no body of owners looking for or 
demanding exceptional rates of return or 
financial ventures with profit as the mo- 
tive. 

“In the midst of widespread general 
distrust, the soundness of the great life 
insurance companies have been taken as 


axiomatic by most people. I know you 
have had anxious inquiries from some of 
your clients and occasional letters seek- 
ing reassurance of our soundness have 
trickled into the home office, but not- 
withstanding these I think my statement 
still holds true. When we get firmly 
back on the main track of business and 
the people can see beyond the slightest 
doubt that their confidence in the Equita- 
ble and in similar institutions has not 
been misplaced, it seems to me absolutely 
sure you are going to reap the bene- 
fits thereof in a large way for many, 
many years to come.” 


ARTHUR COBURN IMPROVING 

Arthur Coburn, vice-president of the 
North American Reassurance Co., who 
has been seriously ill for the past few 
weeks in the White Plains (N. Y.) Hos- 
pital, with appendicitis, is now out of 
danger and well on the way towards com- 
plete recovery. 


COURSE IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Preparations are being completed for 
the opening of a life insurance course in 
Indianapolis under the auspices of the 
Indiana University extension depart- 
ment. Karl Stegemeier, Indianapolis 
staff of the New England Mutual will 
have charge of the classes, which will 
start September 28. 











Ideas Sell Life Insurance 














Depression Has Proven Value of THRIFT! 


MAN AGE 38 SAVES $300 PER YEAR 












































3 Plans of Accumulation— 


2. No interest - 33 years - $10,000. 
(This often happens — Interest offset by losses) 


3. Ordinary life insurance (Addition Plan) 28 years - $10,000. 
(The surest way — Immediate Estate value $10,000 — Increasing 
to $16,530.) 


1. At 5% compound interest - 20 years - $10,000. 
(Plan Theoretical —a practical impossibility) 


WILLIAM H. BEERS AGENCY 


oF NEw YORK 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


CHICKERING 4-2180 


“Organized Co-operative Action”’ 
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Charles W. Gold Killed 
While Out Hunting 


GUN DISCHARGED ACCIDENTALLY 





Pilot Life President Long Prominent In 
Insurance Affairs; Headed Ameri- 
can Life Convention 





Charles W. Gold, president of the Pilot 
Life of Greensboro, N. C., was killed 
Wednesday morning by the accidental 
discharge of a shotgun while he was 
squirrel hunting near Asheboro. At an 
early hour Mr. Gold had gone to the 
farm of H. C. Beeson, assistant treasurer 


CHARLES W. GOLD 


of the Pilot Life, and the two were hunt- 
ing some 200 hundred feet apart. While 
crossing an old barbed wire fence Mr. 
Gold put his foot on the bottom strand 
to spread the wires apart. The strands 
gave way and he pitched forward, caus- 
ing the discharge of the gun. Mr. Gold 
was fifty-seven years of age. 

Few life insurance executives have had 
a more extensive acquaintance in the 
business than Charles W. Gold. Before 
he was elected president of the Pilot Life 
of Greensboro, N. C., in March, 1931, he 
was for many years an officer of the 
Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro. 


His experience in the business ranged 
from that of agent, district manager and 
general agent to the presidency of a life 
insurance company. His interests were 
wide and varied and he had that human 
quality which attracts men and which 
accounted heavily for his success as 
agency executive and in organization 
work. 


He has been the recipient of many 
honors, being a former president of the 
American Life Convention, a member of 
its executive committee and long active 
in its councils. His term as insurance 
director of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce expired in May of this year. 


Mr. Gold’s first job after graduating 

from the North Carolina State College 
was on a newspaper in Wilson, N. C. 
He had a natural flair for newspaper 
work and soon started a weekl¥ paper 
on which he did everything from writing 
copy to soliciting advertising and sub- 
scriptions. That paper flourished and is 
now a daily. 
_ He first entered ithe life insurance bus- 
iness in 1903 and only four years later, 
in 1907, when the business was at low 
ebb due to the Armstrong investigation, 
he was one of the organizers of the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life, starting with the 
company as secretary and agency man- 
ager, 

Surviving relatives are the widow. Mrs. 
Ella Howard Gold; two sons, Charles 
W. Gold, Jr., agency supervisor, Pilot 
Life, and James H. Gold of the Jefferson 
Standard; two daughters; three sisters, 
and three brothers. 

















Help Money 


The Prudential paid 197,460 claims 
during the first six months of 1932. 





This means that on each working day there 
were 1,457 payments made to benefici- 
aries, some of whom might otherwise 


have faced dire need. 


In many of these cases the insurance 
proceeds were surely helpful. 
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Grant L. Hill Elected 
C. L. U. Chapter Head 


HAS BEEN VICE-PRESIDENT 


Other New N. Y. C. Officers Are Glenn 
Dorr, Vice-President; C. Lamont 
Post, Secretary-Treasurer 





Grant L. Hill, production manager of 
the McMillen Agency of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual, was elected president of the 
New York City C. L. U. Chapter at a 
business meeting and luncheon of the 
chapter held on Wednesday. The other 
officers elected were: Vice-president, 
Glenn Dorr, Equitable Society, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, C. Lamont Post, Guar- 
dian Life. 

It was decided to invite the thirty new 
Chartered Life Underwriters of the city 
who recently passed the examinations to 
join the chapter. This group includes the 
following: Gilbert Austin, John T. 
Balfe, Walter E. Barton, M. Warren 
Benton, John Brady, Dan Coleman, Her- 
bert Coursen, Abraham Covell, R. S. 
Darrenougue, Franklin Herb, Herbert 
Karlsrusher, Lloyd Wm. Klingman, 
Harry Krueger, Edward Leitner, Miss 
Sara Lewinson, C. L. Lundgren, Chris- 
tian Natvig, L. E. Orcutt, Wm. Plume, 
Frank Rab, Lyle Replogle, Max Schon- 
berg, J. F. Speer, Carl Spero, Leon 
Sternberger, Harris Wofford, Benj. Wol- 
berg, Edwin Wolfe, Philip Klyne, Sayre 
MacLeod. 

Mr. Hill announced that a prominent 
speaker is being secured for the meeting 
of the chapter on October 13. The place 
has not yet been decided upon. The 
members were urged to enlist support 
for the new C. L. U. course which opens 
at New York University in November. 

Among those who attended the lunch- 
eon was William J. Dunsmore, the re- 
tiring president, recently returned from 
Europe. 





F. W. Fort to Address 
New York City Ass’n 





The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York City has been fortunate in 
securing as main speaker for the open- 
ing meeting of the 1932-33 season Frank- 
lin W. Fort of New Jersey, recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board by President Hoover 
The association dinner will be held at 
the Hotel Astor on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 13. 

Mr. Fort, widely known in insurance, 
financial and political circles, is president 
of the Sussex Fire, vice-president and 
general manager of the Eagle Fire of 
Newark, vice-president of the New Jer- 
sey Insurance Co., and United States 
manager of the Baltica. He is a former 
member of the House of Representatives 
in Washington, is a close friend of Presi- 
dent Hoover and was one of his chief 
campaign advisers four years ago. 

In the financial field Mr. Fort is presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National Bank of 
Newark and president of the Standard 
Securities Corp., of New Jersey. He has 
long been prominent also in building and 
loan activities in the state. 

W. W. Klingman on Program 

Since the above was written The East- 
ern Underwriter has learned that the 
other speaker at the October meeting 
will be William W. Klingman, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. Mr. Klingman has been asso- 
ciated with the Equitable for many years 
and for some time was one of the com- 
pany’s leading producers. 


B. I. CHAPMAN RECORD 
Basil I. Chapman, general agent in 
Richmond for the Maryland Life, has 
achieved a record of ten years of con- 
tinuous weekly personal production. He 
has been general agent of the company 
ten vears. 
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New N.A.L.U. President 
To Make Tour of East 

SHOWS IN PLANS 

To Visit A iation Headquarters, Con- 


fer with Eastern Leaders and Make 
Many Addresses 


INITIATIVE 











Charles C. Thompson, the new presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, who is manager for the 
Metropolitan Life in Seattle, is going to 
be a live-wire president, from all indi- 
cations. 


He has already mapped out a 





CHARLES C. THOMPSON 
schedule which will keep him busy in 
association affairs during most of the re- 
mainder of 1932. 

In order to acquaint himself with de- 
tails of the management of the associa- 
tion office in New York, Mr. Thompson 
is coming to New York the latter part 


of this month prior to attending the 
meeting of the American Life Conven- 
tion in Toronto in early October. He 
will spend considerable time conferring 


with Eastern leaders of the association, 
discussing among other things the per- 
sonnel of the association’s new standing 
committees. 
Spirit of Cooperation 

Upon the new president's suggestion, 
Roger B. Hull, managing director of the 
National Association, recently wrote a 
letter to the heads of local associations 
throughout the country asking for their 
suggestions as to the make-up of the 


standing committees. Mr. Thompson 
wants to cooperate with the local units 
and is anxious that the committees be 
composed of hard workers, of men who 
have done yeoman service in local ranks 


American Life Conven- 
Thompson will make 


Following the 
tion meeting Mr. d 
addresses before local bodies on 





No stranger 





within your gates .... 





Dakota. 


Canada—financial 


WINNIPEG 





Crossing the border in 1906 The Great-West Life 
Assurance Company of Winnipeg, Canada, opened 
its first United States Branch in Fargo, North 


The factors which so contributed to its success in 
stability, 
favorable results to policyholders, good service to 
agents—found equal favor in the new field. The 
Company’s activities rapidly spread into Minnesota 
and Michigan, Illinois and recently, Washington. 


The Great-West Life offers opportunity to Agents 
in these five States of the Union, writing Annuities 
and all standard forms of life insurance, participat- 
ing and non-participating. 


BUSINESS IN FORCE OVER — — $600,000,000 


the GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


sound management, 


CANADA 








DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 


C. M. Kremer has been appointed di- 
rector of agencies for the National Guar- 
dian Life of Madison, Wis., taking up 
the duties which have been carried by 
W. J. Wandrey for the past three years 
in addition to his work as secretary of 
the company. 





GIVES AGENTS DIPLOMAS 

Thirty-six members of the field force 
of the Union Central have won diplomas 
and certificates for completing the corre- 
spondence course given by the home of- 
fice. The course amplifies the new 
method of selling life insurance which 
the company recently adopted. 





Life Agency Officers’ convention and 
will then make an extensive tour in the 
East until the December meeting of the 
Association of Life Presidents. Among 
the associations the new president has 
agreed to address in November are those 


RIEHLE ELECTION CONTEST 





Agency Is Designated State of Appli- 
cania in Novel Contest Sponsored 
by Equitable Organization 
A unique production contest built 
around the political election idea has 
been sponsored by the Riehle Agency 
of the Equitable Society in New York 


‘City. The agency has been designated 


the State of Applicania, and votes will 
be credited to agency members who 
qualify under the rules of the contest. 

The agent who is elected Governor of 
the State of Applicania on November 8, 
will receive a beautiful watch. The con- 
test is based on applications written 
without regard to volume. The goal is 
$4,000,000 in paid business, $1,000,000 a 
month for the remaining four months 
of the year. 


MET AGENTS’ CONFERENCE 

A conference of New York City: rep- 
resentatives of the Metropolitan Life 
was held Monday and Tuesday at At- 





Texans Make Plans for 
Commissioners’ Meet 


ASSEMBLE IN THREE CITIES 


Convention Opens in Dallas, October 16; 
Then Proceeds to Houston 
and Galveston 








A preliminary draft of plans for the 
National Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention, to be held in Texas in October 
was made in Dallas last week at a meet- 
ing of the Dallas committee for the con- 
vention, which is headed by Judge Tom 
L. McCullough. Among those present 
was Commissioner Jess G. Read of Ok- 
lahoma, secretary of the Commissioners’ 
Association. 

The October get-together will be a 
tri-city one. The convention will open 
in Dallas, October 16, proceed to Hous- 
ton the night of October 18, and wind 
up in Galveston, October 19 and 20 
Headquarters for the convention will be 
at the Baker Hotel in Dallas. The hotel 
for Galveston has not as yet been se- 
lected. 

According to present plans, entertain- 
ment features in Dallas will include a 
dinner and dance at the Dallas Country 
Club October 17, a luncheon with the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce and Ki- 
wanis Club October 18, and a barbecue 
and special rodeo at the State Fair of 
Texas that night. 

A special will leave at midnight on 
October 18 for Houston, where the party 
will be entertained with a breakfast and 
sightseeing tour. The convention will 
be completed at Galveston, where a big 
surprise entertainment feature is being 
arranged. 


C. J. ZIMMERMAN ANNIVERSARY 








Connecticut Mutual Home Office Execu- 
tives Visit Newark General Agency 
and Make Addresses 

The first anniversary of Charles J. 
Zimmerman’s appointment as_ general 
agent for the Connecticut Mutual in 
Newark was celebrated Wednesday in 
fitting manner. Several officials from 
the home office attended, including: Pe- 
ter M. Fraser and H. N. Holderness, 
vice-presidents; Vincent B. Coffin, su- 
perintendent of agencies, and Fred O. 
Lyter, assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 

A meeting was held at the agency of- 
fice in the morning at which Denis B. 
Maduro, counsel, Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York City, and Messrs. 
Coffin and Lyter spoke. A golf tourna- 
ment was held in the afternoon and at 
night, a dinner, at which Messrs. Fraser 
and Holderness talked. 


TO REPEAT CONVENTION CRUISE 

So pleased were the Philadelphia Life 
delegates with their Bermuda convention 
cruise this year that the agents’ asso- 
ciation of the company has decided to 
repeat the trip next year. The conven- 
tion was so successful that the decision 
was reached in spite of the fact that the 








several ; dpaas 3 - 
his way home to Seattle. He will return at Cleveland, Washington, Richmond lantic City, with a large crowd in at- association had decided earlier to hold 
to Chicago November 1 to attend the and Boston. tendance. the 1933 sessions in Chicago. 
Foresight 

The primary function of life insurance is to t beneficiary for financial loss sustained at the death of the insured. This should be the 


An insured’s 
family. 


engender. 











foundation upon which every new sale rests, and, equally important in the midst of today’s hysteria, it should be the argument used to discourage 
the mortgaging of protection already established. 


FIRST OBLIGATION is to those who are dependent upon him, for it is undeniably true that death releases the father but binds the 
Underwriters who formed the short-sighted habit of selling cash values as a line of least resistance in getting business are today finding 
their tactics a boomerang in the shape of vanishing renewal income. This is the outcome of policy loans and the lapses which they inevitably 


When life insurance is again restored to its rightful place in the mind of the salesman, he will picture and sel] it as protection against the 
ravages of life's SUPREME EMERGENCIES—OLD AGE AND PREMATURE DEATH—rather than as a mere instrument to satisfy the dema 
of temporary embarrassment. 








AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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THE JOHN C. McNAMARA ORGANIZATION 


announces 


THE “DEPRESSION-BUSTING” SELLING COURSE 


for 
General Insurance Brokers and Independents 
interested in 
Increasing Life Insurance Production 


Two Meetings Weekly on Mondays and Thursdays, for one 
hour each, promptly at 5:10 P. M., will be addressed by nationally 
outstanding life underwriters, executives, educators, trust and taxation 
authorities, medical, actuarial and business leaders. Beginning 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6th, SEVENTEEN JOHN ST. You* 


are cordially invited to attend. 


Detailed Program of this extraordinary psychologically timed, 
rut destroying, “depression-busting” Course will be announced in 
this space in the near future. 


THE “DEPRESSION-BUSTING” SELLING COURSE 


under auspices of 


THE JOHN C. McNAMARA ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
(Established in 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York) 
Seventeen John Street 
COrtland '7-8300 


New York 

Branch Offices 
122 East 42nd Street 245 Fifth Avenue 578 Madison Avnue 
LExington 2-6713 AShland 4-1772 Wlckersham 2-2627 


At Lexington Avenue At 28th Street At 57th Street 


* Full time producers residenced in any other life company agency office, are excluded 
specifically in our invitation. This Course is exclusively for our own Associates, 
General Insurance Brokers and Independents. 
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Lincoln National Statue Unveiled In 


Impressive Dedication Ceremonies 


President Hoover Sends Message and Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde Delivers Dedicatory Address; 


Many Persons of Prominence Attend 


A personal message from President 
Herbert Hoover, delivered by Senator 
James E. Watson of Indiana, was one 
of the features which helped to make the 


dedication of the Lincoln National Life’s 
new statue of Abraham Lincoln at Fort 
Wayne last Friday an outstanding and 
impressive occasion. Another was the 
dedicatory address by Arthur M. Hyde, 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States and a former life insurance presi- 
dent. 

A large number of nationally promi- 
nent men and women including many 
Lincoln authorities attended the dedica- 
tion ceremonies which were held in front 
of the insurance company’s home office. 
Every chair on the plaza was taken long 
before the program started and the street 
in front of the building was lined with 
thousands of people. The Lincoln Na- 
tional was represented on the program 
by President Arthur F. Hall, Vice-Presi- 
dent Franklin B. Mead, Dr. Louis A. 
Warren, director of the Lincoln Nation- 
al Foundation, and by Samuel M. Foster, 
chairman of the board of directors. An- 
other insurance man on the program was 
Evans Woolen, first vice-president of the 
American Central Life and president of 
the Indiana Historical Society. 


Sculptor Is Introduced 


The dedication ceremonies opened with 
an invocation and an address by Dr. Jos- 
eph R. Sizoo, pastor of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C. “The Star Spangled Banner” 
was sung by Cyrena Van Gordon of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. Presi- 
dent Hall then made the presentation ad- 
dress, introducing Paul Manship, sculp- 
tor of the bronze statue. The statue was 
unveiled by Arthur Fletcher Hall, 3rd, 
great-great-grandson of Hugh McCul- 
loch, Secretary of the Treasury under 
Abraham Lincoln and grandson of Presi- 
dent Hall of the Lincoln National. 

Following other musical features and 
the main addresses Daniel C. Beard, Na- 
tional Scout Commissioner of the Boy 
Scouts of America, presented a floral 
tribute in behalf of youth. 

The second annual Lincoln students’ 
luncheon sponsored by the company was 
held at the dining room of the home 
office following the dedication exercises, 
with Samuel M. Foster presiding. Those 
taking part in the symposium on Lin- 
coln included: Ida M. Tarbell, famous 
Lincoln biographer; Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, 
president, Illinois Historical Society; Dr. 
W. A. Evans, Chicago Tribune; Evans 
Woolen; Logan Hay, president, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association; Dr. Louis A. 
Warren, Franklin B. Mead, Paul Man- 
ship, and Benjamin Wistar Morris, ar- 
chitect. 

Youth paid its tribute to Lincoln in 
exercises which were held on the plaza 
of the home office building on Friday 
afternoon, with Merle J. Abbett, super- 
intendent of Fort Wayne schools, pre- 
siding, and the school children of the city 
taking part. One of the speakers at this 
affair was Robert G. Rayburn, winner of 
the 1931 National Oratorical Contest. 


President Hall’s Remarks 


In his presentation address President 
Arthur F. Hall said in part: 

“Of the making of statues there is no 
end. It was not our desire simply to 
erect another memorial to Lincoln, to 
add to the vast number that now exist. 
We desired, rather, to produce a me- 
mento that would take first rank with 
the best and that would personify Lin- 
coln in that part of his life least familiar 
to the world. 

“We were fortunate in finding a sculp- 
tor of world-wide renown, famed for his 


ability to evoke the spiritual qualities of 
his subject. We found him further qual- 
ified by a sympathetic understanding of 


Btn A 





the man Lincoln. It was this understand- 
ing that was to stir the wings of imag- 
ination and inspire the work you are 
about to behold. 

“The sculptor has given us an inter- 
pretation, fired with fine feeling, of Lin- 
coln as a lad of the Indiana soil, vigorous 
and virile, eager for wisdom and knowl- 
edge, shaping his dreams and budding 
ambitions, the pioneer Hoosier boy in 
the making of the man. 

“In bringing to life a new Lincoln, our 
Foundation reaches another milestone in 
its progress of research into the com- 
plete history of our heroic president. 
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Lincoln National Life Bronze: “Abraham Lincoln the Hoosier Youth,” by 
Paul Manship 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MuTUAL LIFE OF NEw YorK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 
GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 








Tribute From Hoover 4 


I am deeply interested to learn of 
the unveiling and dedication of the 
Paul Manship statue of “Abraham 
Lincoln—the Hoosier Youth.” Such a 
memorial of the great President is 
singularly appropriate in the state in 
which he spent so much of his boy- 
hood, the state which contributed so 
greatly to develop his powers of mind 
and spirit at their most sensitive 
stage. | 
And, as every fresh study of his | 
life reveals new lessons of encour- | 
agement to a noble and fruitful use 
of every boy and girl’s natural en- | 
dowment of these powers, it is a true 
service to the Nation to maintain in- 
stitutions which, like the Lincoln His- 
torical Research Foundation, are 
dedicated to the continuous study of 
the great President’s career. 

The ever-growing appreciation of 
Abraham Lincoln’s character and of 
his immortal service, not only in pre- 
serving the Union, but in adding to 
its loftier ideals, is a wholesome sign 
of the fundamental soundness of the 
national character and of the people’s 
steadfast devotion to the highest prin- 
ciples of life and government. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 














Strange as it may seem, it is a fact that 
authentic details in the early history of 
some of our most celebrated men are 
often hidden behind a veil of mystery or 
dispute, even within a short period after 
death. The details of Lincoln’s history 
are too precious to us to permit them to 
become shrouded in the haze of myth- 
ology. It is the mission of the Founda- 
tion to clarify knowledge of the man 
Lincoln, to replace the missing threads 
in the tapestry of Lincoln history.” 


Franklin B. Mead Talks 


In discussing the significance of the 
statue in his address at the Lincoln 
students’ luncheon Vice-President Mead 
of the Lincoln National said in part: 

“Paul Manship, in the creation of the 
boy Lincoln, has attained a_ signal 
achievement. He had no_ precedent, 
either photographic or plastic; in fact, 
he had, as far as I know, none for a 
work of this sort in the entire history 
of sculpture—no precedent except the 
previous accomplishment of his own 
technique. 

“Althopgh the artist has subtly sug- 
gested Lincoln’s early environment, his 
later physiognomy and even the melan- 
choly expression which was so charac- 
teristic of him throughout his life, one 
must not judge this work merely as a 
representation of Lincoln; rather must 
it be viewed as a representation of Seri- 
ous and Ambitious Youth of All Time. 

“Tt is symbolic of Youth, of Innocence, 
of Health, of Strength, of Curiosity as 
to the Future. This has been rendered 
with charm and truth, with beauty and 
perfection of attitude. It is natural to 
imagine its remaining comfortably and 
harmoniously in its present site -forever. 
Manship has thus, with consummate 
skill, achieved this idea in a purely fan- 
ciful work and embodied it in a concep- 
tion of Lincoln as a boy. It is more 
than a statue of Lincoln: it is a great 
work of art apart from any conception 
of Lincoln.” 





GUARDIAN PLAN POPULAR 

The direct-to-prospect advertising plan 
recently adopted by the Guardian Life 
has started off with considerable suc- 
cess. Early reports showed that more 
than 24,000 names were received with 230 
representatives of the company partici- 
pating in the plan. Special visual sales 
chats have been sent to each agent who 
is taking advantage of the circulariza- 
tion. 





APPOINTS WOMAN MANAGER 

Mrs. Charel Young, who has been con- 
nected with the Northwestern Life in 
Louisville, Ky., for the past ten years, 
has been promoted to the position of 
manager by the company. 
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; ‘““A Source of Comfort Through the Years” 





3 The Record of a Small Polic 

of 

of , 

he The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even 
we a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and 
the 

ve peace in the later years of life: 

J **My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, 

that when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged 

dia me to take out some Life Insurance. I believed in insurance but was too 

y or poor to make a start. I was so short of money that the agent had to lend 

nae - me the money for my first premium. My only regret is that I did not let 

np him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. 

yth- 


wow “It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so 
eads small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have 
decided to buy a little home. This means that we need the small savings 
the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years . . .” 
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rid This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- 
own miums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, 
- amounts to $1,146.21. Through all these years the beneficiary has been 
his protected for $1,000. 
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LIVE HINTS’FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Suggestions fo Help the Man With Te 





Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Give people a 


“No use my going 


You're to see them this 
the morning. I’m_ not 
Doctor right. If I talked to 


a good prospect right 
now, I’d only spoil him, whereas if I 
wait I’ll get him, when I’m feeling right.” 
What selling man hasn’t heard that? 
asks Raymond Comyns, writing in Sales 
Management. It’s an especially persua- 
sive thing for a salesman to tell himself 
today when the going is a bit tough, he 
says. ; 
“IT used to talk that way myself,” said 
a humdinger salesman, “and worried be- 
cause the times when I was not right 
recurred with increasing frequency. It 
took a surgeon to cure me. I had to 
have a delicate eye operation and I 
thought as I waited for the surgeon, 
what if he wasn’t ‘right’ that morning. 
What a fine spot I’d be in! But come 
to think of it, I’d never heard of such 
a thing. No, sir! He had to be ‘right.’ 
“If ever I feel a bit off color now, and 
tempted to lay off, I say to myself, ‘No, 
I’m going out to operate, delicate opera- 
tions, too, carving orders from prospects, 
without the aid of an anaesthetic. And 
I’ve discovered I’m just as good one time 
as another. I’m always ‘right’ once | 
drive myself into it and get warmed up.” 
“2s 2 
Six compelling rea- 
sons why life insur- 
ance is the most eco- 
nomical and effective 
method of protecting 
business are given in a tax booklet re- 
cently issued by the Penn Mutual: 
1. It indemnifies the business for the 
loss of a valuable officer or employe. 
2. It sustains the value of the owners’ 
interest in the business. 
3. It provides immediate cash to pur- 
chase the decedent owner’s interest. 
4. It sustains the credit of the busi- 
ness. 
5. It is the best collateral. 
6. It is a safe depository of surplus. 
x *k * 


How 
Insurance 
Aids Business 


It is a pretty safe 
Publicity bet that no other 
A business has received 
such generous praise 
from magazine and 
newspaper writers during the past year 
as life insurance, says the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Field. Articles on this subject have 
appeared in at least ten well known 
magazines including Woman’s Home 
Companion, American Magazine, Har- 
pers, Atlantic Monthly, Pictorial Re- 
view, American Home, Liberty, Forbes, 
Nation’s Business, Popular Science, and 
there are undoubtedly many more. 
Newspapers all over the country have 
been liberal in their comments both in 
editorial and news columns on _ the 
strength and stability of insurance com- 
panies. 

When the total number of people read- 
ing these various articles is considered, 
this publicity becomes an important fac- 
tor in helping the life insurance sales- 
man break down sales resistance. Many 
Phoenix Mutual men are now using this 
material as canvassing documents with 
good results. 


Real Aid 


Not chance to turn you 

Enough down, suggests the 

Turndowns Home Life Agency 
Magazine. 


Life insurance is the only business in 
the world in which a man can build suc- 
cess out of turndowns. And the only 
trouble with most of us is that we don’t 
have enough turndowns. For you never 
can write an application without running 
the risk of a turndown—and the more 
turndowns, the more applications. 


x *k x 

Here are some 

To Tell forceful anti - lapse 
The One Who slogans suggested by 


Would Lapse the Emancipator of 

the Lincoln National : 

Are you relying upon the sympathy of 
surrounding friends and neighbors to pay 
your funeral expenses? 

No one who ever lapsed a life insur- 
ance policy has lived to see the time 
when he was glad he did it. 

Every time you pay another premium 
you drive the wolf farther from your 
family’s door. 

_ Don’t forget—life insurance takes up 
life’s burden where you leave off. 

_ Policies must be in force all the time 
in order to be in force at the right time. 

Something is sure to happen to you 
some day. Therefore—don’t let any- 
thing happen to your life insurance. . 

Ask an agent for advice—Don’t just 
“drop your life insurance.” 

The best life insurance policy you can 
possibly get is the one you already have. 
_ Because men die at the wrong time— 
life insurance is the greatest blessing. 





NONE BETTER 


There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 
to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE— JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 
Nc 





plans to meet the new economic era. 


3. Organized sales talks. 


FRED H. RHODES, President 


TODAY —TOMORROW 


Recent developments point to a revival in business. 
Underwriters, in order to secure their share of production, must re-organize their working 


Berkshire men and women have at their command— 
1. Complete home office and agency co-operation. 
2. Policy contracts designed to meet new demands. 


: 4. “Fund-O-Mentals”—a complete, up-to-date training course. 
With these “Sales Helps” Berkshire Associates are equipped to meet changing conditions. 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 
: 3 


3 PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Sales Possibilities Undeveloped 


We have some of the Best Counties in the State Open. 


Sincere Home Office 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


West 


Full Policy Service 
Cooperation 








JOINS METROPOLITAN LIFE 

Bernard Payton, formerly with the 
Ralph G. Engelsman agency in New 
York, has joined the Metropolitan Life 
in its New Rochelle ordinary division. 
Mr. Payton and four other represent- 
atives of the company in his office took 
the recent five-day review course given 
by James Elton Bragg, New York Uni- 
versity life insurance director, following 
which the New Rochelle participants 
gave their fellow agents the benefit of 
what they had learned. This winter Mr. 
Payton plans to conduct a course in life 
insurance fundamentals himself after 
business hours. 





ACES IN CONSERVATION 

Three conservation aces of the Lincoln 
National have come through so far this 
year with perfect conservation records. 
They are Clyde Chaddick of San An- 
tonio, Texas; F. T. Freeman, Detroit, 
and W. S. O’Rourke of Fort Wayne. All 
have 0.0% lapse rates. In addition, each 
man has a sizeable volume of business 
exposed to lapse. 


Stewardship 


T ‘HE MUTUAL BENEFIT is justly proud of its 

record of stewardship, for funds entrusted to 
its care have been conserved and wisely increased. 
Neither war, nor plague nor panic has pre 
vented the performance of its contracts. And in 
that constancy there is confidence that members of 
the Company will continue to find safety in Mutual 
Benefit protection. New policies being issued daily 
are contractual obligations and will further demon- 
strate the unchanging character of Mutual Benefit 
security . . . the first law of a life insurance com- 


pany is security. 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 








Omaha 






WINS IN HOME LIFE CONTEST 





J. E. Hamilton, New Agent, Company 
Leader in Paid Premiums; Other 
Agents Set Records 


J. E. Hamilton, a new Home Life 
agent, was leader in paid premiums in 
the company’s eight-week summer con- 
test which recently closed. Mr. Ham- 
ilton, who is associated with the Wood- 
ward Agency in Chicago, also led the 
entire agency organization of the com- 
pany in August. 

The leader in paid lives in the con- 
test was Irving Kandell of the Reming- 
ton-Sobel Agency in Philadelphia. A 
number of excellent records were made 
during the contest. George E. Murphy 
of Minneapolis and Louis Karnbad of 
the Jacoby Agency in New York were 
runners-up in premiums. 

In the field of written and examined 
lives J. M. Richardson of San Francisco 
made the best individual showing for any 
one week, with eighteen in one week, 
C. D. Sautbine of Oklahoma City being 
a close second with sixteen in one week. 
Mr. Sautbine did the best long-run job, 
having forty-seven cases written and ex- 
amined during the eight weeks of the 
contest, an average of one a day. James 
E. White, also of Oklahoma City, wrote 
forty cases during the period. 


APP-A-WEEK FOR 13 YEARS 


G. W. Randall of the Williamsport 
Agency of the Equitable of Iowa whose 
contract to sell life insurance was signed 
in 1919, has never lapsed in consecutive 
weekly production since the dating of 
his contract. He has written at least 
one application weekly for more than 
650 weeks, a period of thirteen years 
Other app-a-week leaders of the Iowa 
company are C. R. Reed of Pittsburgh, 
with more than 450 weeks, and A. M. 
Boex and E. J. Buhn of Peoria, each 
with more than 300 weeks. 


SHOWS AUGUST GAIN 
The production of the Equitable of 
Iowa for August totaled more than $4,- 
500,000, a gain of more than $50,000 over 
August of 1931. 
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The Guardian introduces to Life Insurance selling 


« AGENT-VIEWPOINT ADVERTISING 


A unique, persuasive, sales- 
building plan woven around the 
Agent instead of the Company 











It is a selling-advertising program de- 
signed 100 per cent from the field man’s 
viewpoint. 


It concentrates its power and persuasive- 
ness on the Agent’s own prospects. 
Step by step, it builds in the prospect's 
mind the need for a retirement income 
contract. 


First, this Guardian prospecting plan 
lays the ground for the sale. It then 
puts into the Agent’s hands a wealth of 
sales ammunition, accurately geared to 
the central plan. It enables him to se- 
cure and complete a far larger percent- 
age of interviews. On the first call it 
brings the prospect closer to the com- 
pleted sale. 


Examine the chart on this page. Before 
the Agent calls on the prospect, three 
effective contacts have been made in 
behalf of the Agent, by mail; first plant- 





ing, then cultivating to an effective de- 
gree, the thought of retirement income, 
in terms of today’s conditions 


* 
GUARDIAN LIFE 















































PROSPECT 


A simplified picture of the new 
Guardian Direct-to-Prospect Plan, de- 
signed to convert picked prospects into 
policyholders. Described on this page. 






Certain symbols and personalities which 
plan an important part in these three 
contact units serve as the Agent’s intro- 
duction to the prospect, and provide a 
definite starting point for the interview. 
The unique Guardian “Visual Sales 
Chat” personalizes the need for a 
Guardian Retirement Income contract 
with straightforward conviction, ena- 
bling the prospect to sell himself. 


“Agent-viewpoint advertising” puts at 
the disposal of Guardian Agents an in- 
spiring sales program for this Fall and . 
Winter. 


In this new plan lies the opportunity to 
intensify the results of every hour of 
selling time. 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America, 50 Union Square, New 
York. 
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Complete Program For American 


Life Convention Meet Released 


Life insurance executives are showing 
a keen interest in the coming meetings 
of the American Life Convention, to be 
held at the Royal York Hotel in To- 
ronto, Can., the week of October 3. Ad- 
vance reports from the Convention’s 
headquarters in St. Louis indicates that 
upwards of 500 life executives of United 
States and Canada will attend. 

The program committee of the Con- 
vention has recognized this year’s meet- 
ing to be of particular significance, be- 
lieving that as the world again accumu- 
lates large surpluses for permanent in- 
vestments it will turn to the life insur- 
ance business to a greater extent than 
ever before. In anticipation of this new 
era for the industry the committee has 
invited men who are recognized leaders 
to discuss subjects dealing with these 
post-depression problems. 

Canadians are taking an added inter- 
est because this is the first time that the 
Convention has met in the Dominion 
The complete program, including that 
for the Legal, Financial, Agency and 
Home Office Management Sections, as 
well as for the main meetings, follows: 


Legal Section 
The week will open at 10 a. m., October 3, 


with the convening of the Legal Section of the 


American Life Convention, Judge Allen May, 
vice-president and general attorney for the Mis- 
souri State Life, chairman of the Legal Section 
presiding. 

An address of welcome by the Honorable 
George H. Sedgewick, a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, on behalf of the Ontario Bar 
Association, and a response by Judge May will 
start the program. 

The balance of this morning session will be 
as follows: 

“Review of Recent Decisions,” Judge Byron 
K. Elliott, manager and general counsel, Amer- 
ican Life Convention. 

“Some Developments in Rescission Cases in 
Federal and State Courts,” Alva M. Lumpkin 
of Thomas & Lumpkin, Columbia, S. C., asso- 
ciate counsel, United Mutual Life. Discussion 
by George Kahin of Kahin & Carmody, General 
Counsel, New World Life. The balance of the 


morning will then be devoted to a general in- 
formal discussion of the various points raised 
in the prepared papers and other questions of 
insurance law. 

At 12:30 p. m. on October 3 the annual lun- 
cheon for the members of the Legal Section 
will be held in the Ball Room of the Royal 
York. The Honorable William Renwick Rid- 
dell, a Justice of the Supreme Court of On- 
tario, will be the guest speaker. 

At 2 p. m. the business program of the Legal 
Section will be resumed with an address on 
“Legal Relationships, Rights and Obligations 
Under Insurance Contracts” by Berkeley Cox, 
associate counsel, Aetna Life, with the discus- 
sion by Arnold Hobbs, general counsel, North- 
western National. 

“Punitive Damages: What Breach of Life In- 
surance Contract Justifies,”’ P. M. Estes, gen- 
eral counsel, Life & Casualty Co. of Tenn. 

“Review of Legislation and Departmental Ac- 
tion,” by Ralph H. Kastner, attorney, American 
Life Convention, will close the business program 
for the first day of the Legal Section meeting. 

The program for the Legal Section on Oc- 
tober 4 follows: 

“Revival of Suicide and Incontestable Clause 
in Reissued or Converted Policies,” Judge 
Charles G. Revelle, general counsel, Continental 
Life of St. Louis. 

“The Incontestable Clause and Redress for 
Wilful Fraud,” John T. Gose, attorney, Los 
Angeles. Discussion by George Cosson, General 
Counsel, Royal Union Life. 

“Taxation: The Insured’s Business,” C. G. 
Morgan Wynne, Taxation Department, Sun Life. 

“Life Insurance Contracts with Minors,” 
Richard L. Douglas, general counsel, American 
Union Life. 

“The President Looks at the Law Depart- 
—_ Laurence F. Lee, president, Occidental 
ife. 

“The Law Department Looks at the Presi- 
dent,”” Edward B. Raub, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, Indianapolis Life. 


Financial Section 


On October 4 there will also be an all-day 
meeting of the Financial Section of the Con- 
vention with Russell T. Byers, vice-president, 
American Central Life, chairman of the Section 
presiding. This meeting will get under way at 
10 a. m. with an address on “Some Present 
Financial Problems,” by Dr. A. J. Hettinger, 
Jr., Investment Research Corporation, Detroit. 

“Corporate Holdings of Real Estate,” Allan 
E. Brosmith, counsel, Travelers, and “Uniform 
Real Estate Mortgage Provisions and Foreclos- 
ures,” Edward B. Raub, Jr., associate counsel, 
Lafayette Life, will follow. 

he Financial Section will then be thrown 


into an Open Forum for the discussion of 
“Bonds.” Among the men who will speak on 
this subject are: Sidney W. Souers, financial 
vice-president, Missouri State Life; Harry Wade, 
president, United Mutual Life; W. G. Preston, 
president, Bankers Reserve Life, and Adlai H. 
Rust, counsel, State Farm Life. 

A discussion of the famous “Shropshire Case’”’ 
will conclude the morning business session of 
the Financial Section. 

At 2 p. m. on October 4 the Financial Section 
will reconvene with an address on “Manage- 
ment of Foreclosed City Real Estate,” by R. 
Graeme Smith, assistant secretary, Connecticut 
General, opening the program. ‘The discussion 
of this very timely subject will be by Austin 
W. Stults, executive representative, Lincoln 
National. 

The balance of the Financial Section program 
will be as follows: 

“Drainage Problems—With Particular Refer- 
ence to Missouri and Arkansas,” , ome A. Mc- 
Voy, president, Central States Life. 

“Farm Management and Leases,” John R. 
Bowen, farm loan inspector, American Central; 
D. Howard Doane, agricultural service, Central 
States Life, and Hudson Burr, farm loan su- 
pervisor, Aetna Life. 

“Farm Sales,” Alvin O. Merriam, vice-presi- 
dent, Franklin Life; Edward J. O’Shea, vice- 
resident and treasurer, New World Life; Lee 
. Dougherty, president, Guaranty Life, and 
Sidney W. Souers, financial vice-president Mis- 
souri State Life. 

“Voluntary Domestic Allotment (Farm _ Re- 
lief),” James L. Madden, third vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life; O. J. Lacy, vice-president, 
Minnesota Mutual, and George C. Holmberg, 
treasurer, Northwestern National. 

Main Meeting 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
main hody of the American Life Convention 
will be opened by President John M. Laird in 
the Ball Room of the Royal York at 10 a, m. 
on October 5. 

Addresses of welcome by G. Cecil Moore, 
president, Canadian Life Officers Association and 
assistant general manager, Imperial Life; R. 
Leighton Foster, superintendent of insurance, 
Province of Ontario, Toronto, and George Fin- 
layson, superintendent of insurance, Dominion 
of Canada, will be followed by the President’s 
Address by Mr. Laird. The annual report of 
Judge Byron K. Elliott, manager and general 
counsel of the American Life Convention will 
follow and is the last feature of this morning’s 
meeting. 

At noon on October 5 the executive com- 
mittee of the American Life Convention will be 
host at a luncheon for the state vice-presidents 
of the Convention and a number of distinguished 
guests. The members of the local committee 
from Toronto have been invited to attend this 
affair. 

The business meeting the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 5 will open at 2 o’clock with an address 
on “The Reserve Power of Life Insurance,” by 

A. Behrens, president, Continental Assur- 
ance. 

Fraternal grectings from various other lead- 


ing insurance associations and business bodies 
including the National Association of Life In- 
surance Underwriters, led by Roger B. Hull, 
managing director and counsel; the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents will 
be extended to the American Life Convention 
at this time. The greetings received and ac- 
knowledged as is the t the busi pro- 
gram will be resumed with an address on: 
“Looking Behind the Scenes in Air Transport 
Operation,” T. Park Hay, Transcontinental and 
estern Air, Inc., New York, ¥. 





Group Session 


At 3:30 on the afternoon of October 5 there 
will be a special meeting for those interested in 
Group Insurance. This gathering is to be in 
Parlor A and various subjects pertaining to 
Group Insurance will come up for informal dis- 
cussion. A delegation from the Group Confer. 
ence headed by W. A. P. Wood, assistant gen- 
eral manager and actuary of the Canada Life 
will attend. 

On the evening of October 5 the executive 
session of the Convention’s annual gathering 
will take place. At this meeting the reports of 
various standing and special committees will be 
read and acted on and new officers are to be 
elected. 

The morning of October 6 the session will 
open with an address on “Aspects of American 
Finance,” by John J. O’Connor, manager, 
finance department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

“The Effect of the Financial Readjustment on 
Life Insurance,” by J. G. Parker, actuary, Im- 
perial Life, and an address by Merle Thorpe, 
editor, ‘“‘Nation’s Business,” will follow. 

At 2 o’clock the afternoon of October 6, H. B. 
Anderson, M.D., medical director, Imperial Life, 
will speak on “Mortality Trends.” 


Home Office Management 


_ Then_will follow a number of addresses relat- 
ing to Home Office Management under the aus- 
pices of the Home Office Management Section 
with J. H. Domelle, secretary, Canada Life, 
chairman of the Home Office Management Sec- 
tion presiding. These addresses follow: 

“Home Office Staff,” J. B. Slimmon, secre- 
tary, Aetna Life. 

“Budget Control,’ Adolph A. Rydgren, presi- 
dent, Continental American. 

“Auditing,” E. Brown, vice-president and 
actuary, Southwestern Life. 

The annual banquet and dance of the Con- 
vention will be held the evening of October 6 
in the Ball Room of the Royal York. This is 
to be the main social event of the annual meet- 
ing. The local committee has also arranged a 
number of other delightful social treats for the 
ladies who will attend this year’s meeting. The 
annual American Life Convention golf tourna- 
ment on October 3 and 4 in charge of J. Fair- 
lie, first vice-president, Abraham Lincoln Life, 
chairman of the Golf Committee, and the an- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Fulton Sees Business Recovering; 
Life Insurance Value Enhanced 


The belief that from now on we shall 
see a gradual recovery from the business 
depression is expressed by President 
James A. Fulton of the Home Life of 
New York. Writing on “Depression and 
Recovery,” in the company’s agency or- 
gan he says there is unmistakable evi- 
dence that the low level has been passed 





JAMES A. FULTON 


and that forces are at work toward a 
general pick-up. 

Life insurance emerges from this 
period of depression with a phenomen- 
ally enhanced prestige, President Fulton 
says, adding: “Literally millions of peo- 
ple who have had to drop their life in- 
surance will be ready to replace it the 
minute conditions make it possible. In 
addition to this, there are other people 
who, for the first time, will regard life 
insurance more favorably. This experi- 
ence of the last two or three years has 
generated a feeling of caution. The cau- 
tion of the moment which makes people 
hoard money will soon pass, but the cau- 
tion that looks into the years to come 
will remain and will’ create buyers of 
life insurance.” 


Nature of Business Cycles 


With regard to the nature of business 
cycles the Home Life executive says: 

“Someone recently said that the only 
difference between this depression and 
other depressions was that this was ‘our’ 
depression. It is not any different either 
in character or degree from others that 
have gone before. 

“What happens is something like this. 
First there is the period of over-opti- 
mism. - Prices are rising,—people are 
afraid they are going even higher, and 
constantly buy far in anticipation of 
their current needs. This has been 
spoken of as a ‘buyers’ panic.’ In other 
words, people are buying far more than 
they need because of the fear of ad- 
vancing prices. As a result of this, pro- 
duction is speeded up too fast,—houses 
and office buildings are built in antici- 
pation of future needs,—merchants buy 
stocks for periods yet to come,—manu- 
facturers lay in supplies of raw material 
to last them a long time in advance 
Sooner or later this phase must come to 
an end. Advance buying cannot be con- 
tinued forever. When it does come to 
an end, prices begin to fall. 


The Reversal 


“Then the whole process is reversed. 
People refuse to buy anything that is 
not absolutely necessary. Inevitably, 
therefore, the wheels of industry slow 
down and the situation we have just 
been through comes to pass. Stocks 
which have been accumulated are drawn 


on until exhausted. Even necessary buy- 
ing is abandoned because of fear. After 
a while, however, this process must come 
to an end just as inevitably as the other 
process did. Supplies are exhausted,— 
clothes, furniture and automobiles all 
wear out, and the demand comes for 
more, 

“There are unmistakable evidences 
that this period has been reached in our 
present situation. Manufacturers, in 
many instances, are selling more than 
they are producing. As a result, com- 
modity prices have started upward. This 
is the first and the unmistakable sign 
that the order of things has again been 
reversed and that the wheels of industry 
are again starting to move forward. 

“This does not mean that things will 
go forward without further adjustments 
and temporary backward movements. It 
does mean, however, that in all proba- 
bility, from now on, we shall see a grad- 
ual recovery.” 





The directors of the Sun Life have de- 
ferred action on the quarterly dividend 
of the capital stock. 


A. L. C. Program 


(Continued from Page 14) 


nual Golf Dinner the evening of October 4 with 
Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice-president and medi- 
cal director, Continental Assurance, chairman 
of the Medical Section, as toastmaster, are the 
big entertainment features for the men in at- 
tendance. 


Agency Section 


The annual meeting of the Agency Section 
with W. W. Jaeger, vice-president ad director 
of agencies, Bankers Life, chairman of the sec- 
tion presiding will be held in conjunction with 
the main body of the Convention. 

, The program for this sectional meeting fol- 
ows: 

“The Present Situation—And Its New De- 
mands Upon the Agency Officer,” the general 
theme. 

“Today’s Agency Problems,” A. Gordon Ram- 
Say, assistant general manager, Canada Life. 

“The Actuary Makes An Assist,” E. Mc- 
Conney, actuary, Bankers Life. 

“The Executive Raises a Question,” Lee J. 
Dougherty, president, Guaranty Life. 

“A Solution,” Frank L. Jones, vice-president, 
Equitable Society. 

Industrial Section 

At 1 p. m., October 7, the final general session 
of the Convention will be held, and at 2 p. m. 
the first annual meeting of the new Industrial 
Section of the Convention will be held in Parlor 
A with William J. Bradley, field inspector and 
publicity manager, Home Life of America, pre- 
siding. 

The Toronto Committee that has had charge 
of the local arrangement for the coming meet- 
ing is headed by C. S. Macdonald, president, 
Confederation Life Association. The other mem- 
bers are: A. N. Mitchell, general manager, Can- 
ada Life; J. F. Weston, managing director, Im- 
perial Life; R. Leighton Foster, superintendent 


of insurance, Province of Ontario; V. R. Smith, 
general manager, Confederation Life; A. Gordon 
Ramsay, assistant general manager, Canada Life; 
J. H. Birkenshaw, associate actuary, Confedera- 
tion Life; Norman Watt, assistant superintend- 
ent, Canada Life; J. M. Pauline, assistant sec- 
retary, Imperial Life, and J. G. Parker, actuary, 
Imperial Life. 





ROGER B. HULL’S PLANS 

Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, will open his Fall speaking sea- 
son with an address before the Boston 
Association at the Boston City Club on 
September 30. After attending the 
American Life Convention meeting in 
Toronto the first week in October Mr. 
Hull plans a trip to the Middle West 
where he will visit local associations in 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska and the Da- 
kotas. He will also address a sales con- 
gress in Peoria, IIl. 





NEW FOUR-YEAR TERM 

The National Guardian Life of Madi- 
son, Wis., has issued a new four-year 
term policy, for ages 20 to 60, with a 
minimum of $2,500. The policy is con- 
vertible within three years and up to 
age 56, without medical reexamination 
It will pay an annual dividend averaging 
according to the present scale at age 30, 
$1.54 per thousand. 





























TIME TELLS 
AN INTERESTING STORY 


The first policy issued by the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany was written in December, 1892. The Company was legally 
born a month earlier, or on November 23, 1892. At the close of 
its first year, it had 603 policies in force totalling $902,000 of 
insurance. 


Twenty years later, or at the close of 1912, the Company had 
Capital and Surplus for protection of policyholders amounting to 
$1,691,399, Admitted Assets of $8,001,457, and Life Insurance in 
Force, $71,411,018. 


Today, as it rounds out its fortieth year of service, the Company has 
Capital and Surplus for protection of policyholders, $7,564,953, 
Admitted Assets, $154,944,349, and its volume of life insurance in 
force is well over the Billion Dollar mark. 


The Missouri State Life is proud of its Forty Years of unfailing 


service. 


A Good Company to Represent 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Paid to Policyholders and beneficiaries in 1931 - $24,442,491.89 
Paid since organization - - - - 


- += $162,550,485.84 
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Conn. General Promotes 
Wilde and Robinson 


WELL KNOWN IN CO. RANKS 





Frazar B. Wilde, Secretary, Also Gets 
Vice-Presidential Title; Dr. A. J. Rob- 
inson Named Medical Director 





Two home office executives of the 
Connecticut General Life have been pro- 
moted by the company: Frazar B. Wilde 





FRAZAR B. WILDE 


has been named vice-president and Dr. 
A. J. Robinson, medical director. Mr. 
Wilde has been secretary of the com- 
pany, which office he will continue to 
hold, and Dr. Robinson has been an as- 
sistant medical director. 

Mr. Wilde has been with the company 
since 1914. In 1916 he spent six months 
on the Mexican border with Hartford 
Troop B. In 1918 he went to France as 
first lieutenant in the 30lst Regiment, 
Field Artillery Division. On returning 
to the company, he served first as trav- 





DR. A. J. ROBINSON 


eling auditor, then in the claim depart- 
ment of which he was elected manager 
in 1924. He was elected secretary of the 
accident department in 1925, and of the 
company in 1927. In February, 1932, he 
was placed in charge of the agency de- 
—s 

Dr. A. J. Robinson has been assistant 
eaten director of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral since 1925. He was born in Ontario 
and was graduated from the University 
of Toronto, Faculty of Medicine in 1923. 
In the same year he was licensed by the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Canada. He did post-graduate work in 
the Toronto General Hospital and later 
engaged in private practice in Toronto. 


DR. HUEBNER OPTIMISTIC 





Says Recovery is Now on the Way; 
Urges Listeners to Watch Stock 
Market 
The jet black period of this depression 
has been reached some weeks ge and 
recovery is now on the way, Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, insurance professor of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, declared in an 
address before a joint meeting of the 
Members’ Assembly of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce and the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the city at the 
Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis last week. 
Speculation which engulfed the coun- 
try in the depression alone can bring 
us out, the speaker said, adding: “Buy- 
ing for immediate needs will not accom- 
plish business recovery and no matter by 
what other name you may term purchas- 
ing ahead or providing for the future, it 
is pure speculation, gambling that the 
basic prices of raw materials, etc., will 

go upward instead of downward.” 

Dr. Huebner said that contrary to the 
general belief the stock market is always 
the forerunner of business and that we 
may know that we are finally emerging 
when the new high following a drop in 
security prices passes the high mark 
prior to the last drop. “Some day the 
market will go through the previous high 
mark and the nation will be electrified,” 
the speaker said. 





FISCHER AGENCY EXPANDS 

The St. Louis agency of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, of which Chester O. 
Fischer is general agent, has moved into 
new and larger quarters on the seventh 
floor of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Building. The formal opening of the new 
office took place on Wednesday. The 
agency now has a total of $73,000,000 


of insurance in force. 





WESTERN & SOUTHERN CHANGE 

# Lenneweaver, Detroit, has been 
placed in charge of the Wyandotte dis- 
trict of the Western and Southern Life, 
succeeding R. D. Earley, who has been 
transferred to Detroit. 


OLD COLONY IN RECEIVERSHIP 





Chicago Company Does Not Oppose Peti- 
tion; Said To Have Less Than 
$2,000 On Hand 

Receivership for the Old Colony Life 
of Chicago was finally effected this week, 
when the company failed to oppose a 
petition brought by the attorney general 
on behalf of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. The company had _ successfully 
warded off several such actions which 
had been brought by policyholders and 
stockholders, and also a_ similar bill 
brought by the Insurance Department in 
1929 ‘ 

The frozen condition of its assets, be- 
ing 80% real estate, and their non-pro- 
ductivity, which created a stringency for 
cash brought about the receivership. The 
order as issued by Judge William V. 
Brothers asserted that undisputed de- 
mands for cash value and policy loans 
outstanding are in excess of $300,000 and 
that death and disability claims and ma- 
tured endowments now are in excess of 
$129,000, and that the company has less 
than $2,000 on hand. 

Alvin S. Keys, manager of the State 
Liquidation Bureau, was appointed re- 
ceiver and took possession on Tuesday. 





INDIANAPOLIS APPOINTMENTS 

E. A. Crane, president of the Indian- 
apolis Life Underwriters Association, has 
appointed the following committee heads 
for the coming year: Membership: Mar- 
tin W. Lammers, American Central Life; 
Program: B. Ralston Jones, Aetna Life; 
Reception: Joseph E. Traylor, North- 
western National; Law and Order: Her- 
bert Luckey, Virginia Life; Banks: 
Ward H. Hackleman, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; Education: Howard Nyhart, Equi- 
table Society; Radio: Theodore Root, 
Pacific Mutual; Clubs: J. Perry Meek, 
Indianapolis Life; General Agents and 
Managers: George J. Jones, Connecticut 
Mutual, and Ladies: Mrs. Ruth Hilkene, 
Sun Life. 








DEPENDABLE DIVIDENDS 


The Midland Mutual Life has never reduced dividends to 
policyholders, even during the World War and “flu” epidemic, 


but instead has earned and paid many extra dividends. 


With 


average interest earnings substantially higher than most companies 
and a mortality ratio considerably lower than the average, there 
is every reason to believe that the benefits accruing to policy- 
holders will continue to be very gratifying. 


A Midland Mutual policy represents the gold standard of 
life insurance, backed by a prompt payment on every just claim 


or demand. 


Just the kind of a company you would like to represent. 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


“Its Performances Exceeds Its Promises” 


dip 








Courteous Independence 
Agent’s Great Asset 


ERNEST B. HOUGHTON’S’ TIPS 





Rochester Manager Cites Four Points 
On Which All Life Insurance 
Sales Rest 





“Some Thoughts That Hit Home” was 
the subject of a forceful talk which 
Manager Ernest B. Houghton of Roches- 
ter gave at the recent convention of the 
Guardian Life. Among the tips given 
were these: 

There is probably one thought that I 
have used most consistently over a long 
period of years. That one is this: 

It doesn’t make any difference what 
the man’s situation is. I don’t care 
whether he is making $1,000 a year or 
$40,000 a year, there is some certain goal 
that he has to set for himself to under- 
write his own financial independence. I 
have carried on a discussion of life in- 
surance with him. I have covered the 
four major points on which all life in- 
surance negotiations for the purchase of 
Insurance rest: 


Why Men Buy 


First, they buy because in case of 
premature death they want their families 
taken care of; second, they buy for 
selfish reasons. In case of total dis- 
ability, they want income; third, they 
are cautious, particularly after the stock 
market debacle, and buy as a reserve 
fund to meet emergencies where they 
know they can get the money, and 
fourth, they buy for their own later 
years. 

I think the greatest asset that a life 
underwriter can have is courteous inde- 
pendence. 

If I go in to see a man I say, “Mr. 
Jones, | am Mr. Houghton. I am in the 
life insurance business. Now just sit 
right back in your chair. Don’t get ex- 
cited. I don’t want to sell you any life 
insurance. I don’t know that you need 
any. But I would like you to grant me 
fifteen minutes of your time. If at the 
end of fifteen minutes the things that I 
have said and have told you haven’t been 
of any interest to you, say so. I will say 
good-bye. We part friends.” 

At the end of fifteen minutes I halt 
the discussién, winding up with those 
four points about what life insurance is 
and so forth. “Have I said anything of 
interest to you? If not, I am on my 
way.” 

A Good Time to Sell 

I believe today is a splendid time to 
solicit business life insurance. In the old 
days the average business man felt this 
way: “Well, if anything ‘happens and 
one of my associates pass out of the 
picture, I will march down to the bank 
and get enough money to buy out his in- 
terest.” You can’t do it now. The bank- 
ers don’t care about making any further 
capital investments in any business. I 
think if we keep hammering on stock 
retirement life insurance and send the 
prospect down to his banker to see if 
he can get the money if anything hap- 
pens we shall find there is an oppor- 
tunity to deliver some business life in- 
surance for stock return purposes. 

Another method of prospecting is get- 
ting acquainted with bankers. I know 
all the bankers in Rochester. I didn’t 
always know them all, but I do now. 
Bankers are sources of prospects. No 
matter how large or how small your com- 
munity is, bankers know about conditions 
existing in different businesses and some- 
times they may open up and give you a 
thought or an idea that you can cash 
in on. 


CAMMACK GIVEN LUNCHEON 


Howard H. Cammack, recently ap- 
pointed general agent in St. Louis for 
the Ordinary Department of the John 
Hancock, was guest of honor at a lunch- 
eon given at the Hotel Mayfair, St. 
Louis, last week. 
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Union Central Makes 
Four Appointments 


ALL EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1 





George A. Webster Made San Francisco 
Manager; C. D. Erd, R. J. Ferguson 
and J. W. Rivers Promoted 





The Union Central Life has announced 
four important field and home office ap- 
pointments this week. 

George A. Webster, prominent figure 
in financial circles on the West Coast, 
has been appointed manager at San 
Francisco, effective October 1. Mr. 
Webster will fill the post left by the re- 
tirement of Robert Lee Stephenson, who 
relinquishes the position after more than 
twenty-eight consecutive years of service 
in this position to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity to Mr. Webster and to devote his 
attention to his large personal clientele. 

The other changes are as follows: 
Clifford D. Erd, formerly agency secre- 
tary and district supervisor for the com- 
pany, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager at San Francisco effective the same 
date; Ray J. Ferguson, formerly travel- 
ing auditor for the company, will fill the 
post of agency secretary left vacant by 
Mr. Erd’s advancement, and J. W. Riv- 
ers, whose capable management of the 
Oklahoma City Agency for the Union 
Central has resulted in phenomenal pro- 
duction increases for this unit, will join 
the home office of the company in the 
capacity of district supervisor for the 
Mid-West territory. 

Made Record as Organizer 

Mr. Webster joins the Union Central 
after having made a fine record in bank- 
ing and business circles in California. 
He is widely known in San Francisco. 
He was in the produce business until 
1924, when he became executive vice- 
president in charge of the Liberty Bank 
of San Francisco, an institution organ- 
ized by A. P. Giannini a few years be- 
fore. This bank was consolidated later 
with the Bank of Italy and Mr. Web- 
ster’s ability and records were recog- 
nized by his selection as vice-president 
in charge of business extension for a 
system which includes 410 branches. 
When the Bank of America (formerly 
Bank of Italy) decided to build its de- 
posits from $650,000,000 to a billion dol- 
lars in a thirty month campaign Mr. 
Webster was put in charge of this pro- 
gram and was so successful in organiz- 
ing the drive that the goal was reached 
six months ahead of schedule. 

Careers of Others 

Mr. Erd’s appointment as assistant 
manager of the San Francisco agency 
brings to this post a veteran with two 
decades of service in the Union Central 
home office and field. In 1929 he was 
appointed a district supervisor for the 





GEORGE A. WEBSTER 








C. ROSS SOMERVILLE, 
London, Ont. 


C. Ross (Sandy) Somerville, twenty- 
nine year old Canadian golfer who won 
the National Amateur golf title at Balti- 
more last Saturday, is an insurance man, 


as is Johnny Goodman, the young Omaha 
sensation who was runner-up for the 
title. Somerville is a member of the of- 
fice staff of an insurance company in 
London, Ont., which was founded by his 
father. He has made a notable name in 
athletics in Canada, has held most of the 
major golf championships of the Do- 
minion and won renown in other sports. 
His drop-kicking ability when he played 
with the University of Toronto football 
teama first gave him prominence and he 
also became a star hockey and cricket 
player. He was a member of the last 
Canadian cricket team to tour England. 





LEO SEXTON, 
New York City 


Leo Sexton, member of the Harry 
Gardiner Agency of the John Hancock 
in New York City, is another insurance 
athlete who has figured in the headlines 
the past week. Sexton, the Olympic shot- 
putting champion and New York Ath- 
letic Club star, broke two world’s and 
one American record at the 129th Wing- 
ed Foot track and field meet held last 
Saturday at Travers Island. He threw 
the 8-pound and 12-pound shots farther 
than they had ever been tossed before, 
pushed the 16-pound ball past 51 feet and 
compiled a medley shot-putting total that 
was the greatest ever made. With this 
superb exhibition Sexton topped off an 
outdoor season that is said to be with- 
out parallel in athletic history. Unbeaten 
all year he has broken practically every 
shot-putting record in the book. 





central district, and the following year 
agency secretary. 

Mr. Ferguson has been constantly in 
the service of the company for twenty- 
five years with the exception of the 
World War period when he joined the 
A. E. F. He was appointed traveling au- 
ditor by the company in 1927, a position 
he leaves to become agency secretary. 

Mr. Rivers is also an experienced life 
insurance man. He entered the business 
in Arkansas in 1912 and following six 
years of successful work as a personal 
producer for the Central Life of Iowa, 
became field superintendent of that com- 
pany and moved to Des Moines. He 
later became a supervisor for the Penn 
Mutual in Arkansas. A year ago he was 
appointed manager in Oklahoma City for 
the Union Central and that agency has 
made rapid progress under his manage- 
ment. 





AUGUST RECORD BETTER 


New sales of Ordinary life insurance 
during August were 17% less than in 
August of last year, according to the 
figures of the Sales Research Bureau of 
Hartford, which are based on the expe- 
rience of companies representing 88% of 
Ordinary in force in the country. Sales 
for the eight months of 1932 were 19% 
below the same period last year. The 
somewhat smaller decrease for the 
month indicates an upward trend. Im- 
provement was evidenced particularly in 
the Northeast and Central sections of the 
country. 





REOPENS PEORIA OFFICE 





Connecticut Mutual Appoints Chester T. 
Wardwell General Agent; Has Been 
Successful District Manager 

The Connecticut Mutual is reopening 
its office in Peoria, IIll., and has appoint- 
ed Chester T. Wardwell, C. L. U., gen- 
eral agent. Mr. Wardwell entered life 
insurance eight years ago as an agent 
for the Equitable Society and soon be- 
came district manager in Peoria. 

Mr. Wardwell is president of the local 
chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
and past president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the city. He also 
serves on the legislative committee of the 
Illinois Association and is active in the 
Peoria Chamber of Commerce. 





DOCTOR’S ENDORSEMENT 

Dr. A. E. Hedback, writing in the 
Journal-Lancet, said recently, “the most 
conservative investments should be made 
first, and only such should be made until 
a substantial reserve has been created. 
The superstructure may be speculative 
and ornamental only when the reserve is 
strong and enduring. Life insurance 
comes among the first items in such a 
list. It is the only thing one may pos- 
sess the value of which on the day of 
death one can be sure of. Every physi- 
cian who is insurable, especially if he 
has dependents, should start his estate 
with this. If his experience with other 
types of investments proves disastrous, 
he may well return and even confine 
himself to this.” 


Prominent Speakers 
In McNamara Course 


PLAN NEW SERIES OF MEETINGS 





John C. McNamara Organization, New 
York, To Have Leading Experts 
and Producers For Course 





The John C. McNamara Organization, 
managers in New York for the Guardian 
Life, has in the past attracted wide at- 
tention in the business by the unusual 
character and quality of its agency meet- 
ings and selling courses that have been 
conducted. This organization has now 
completed plans for a series of meetings 
to last at least until the end of the year 
which will be known as the “Depression 
Busting Selling Courses” and will have 
as feature speakers some of the leading 
production personalities and educators of 
the insurance business. 


This new course will start October 6 
and will have as a chief speaker on that 
occasion James Elton Bragg, director of 
the Life Insurance Training Course of 
New York University. The meetings 
will be held on Monday and Thursday 
evenings, starting at 5:10 P. M. and last- 
ing for one hour. All of the meetings 
will be held at the main office of the 
John C. McNamara Organization at 17 
John Street. 


Among the speakers who have already 
been secured in addition to Mr. Bragg 
are Harvey Weeks of the ——— Han- 
over Bank and Trust; W. Klingman, 
vice-president, Equitable le Na- 
thaniel Seefurth; John S. Drewry, Mu- 
tual Benefit, Cincinnati; Vash Young; 
Leon Gilbert Simon; John W. Yates, De- 
troit; Wm. H. Burns; Philip Broughton; 
Clay W. Hamlin; Chas. B. Piper, Con- 
necticut Mutual; Valentine Howell, Pru- 
dential; Griffin M. Lovelace, second vice- 
president, New York Life; William J. 
Louprette; James V. Barry, vice-presi- 
dent, Life Extension Institute; Denis B. 
Maduro; Julius M. Eisendrath; Thomas 
M. Scott, Philadelphia and Tyler Hewett 
Bennett. 





SEES CONDITIONS IMPROVING 





Thomas A. Buckner Comments on Better 
Policy Loan Situation; New York 
Life’s Condition Strong 


A decrease in the number of applica- 
tions for policy loans and a substantial 
decrease in the aggregate amount of 
loans applied for is one of many signs 
which indicate an improvement in gen- 
eral business conditions, according to a 
statement made by Thomas A. Buckner, 
president of the New York Life. 


Measured by the first six months of 
1932 the cash outgo for policy loans made 
by the New York Life decreased during 
July and August 21%. Measured by the 
peak month during the first six months 
of the year the cash loans made during 
July and August show a reduction of 
30% in volume. There has also been a 
substantial increase in the number of 
policy loans repaid in whole or in part 
in the company. 

“This company’s liquid cash position is 
strong,” declared Mr. Buckner, “in fact, 
stronger than ever before in all its 
eighty-seven years of operation. Assets 
have been steadily increased and the 
cash income has been sufficient at all 
times to meet all obligations, to make 
new investments of millions of dollars 
and to have large bank balances on hand. 
During the first seven months of 1932 
the company’s new paid for business has 
averaged just, under $2,000,000 for each 
working day.” 





MaGOFFIN INDIANA AGENT 


N. B. MaGoffin has been appointed 
general agent for the Berkshire Life in 
Indianapolis, succeeding W. T. Bachelder, 
who becomes general agent at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Mr. MaGoffin was for- 
merly general agent at Toledo, Ohio, for 
the Connecticut General. His new office 
covers all of Indiana. 
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National Insurance Handicaps 


Hugh H. Wolfenden, Toronto Actuary, Writes Book on Real 
Meaning of Social Insurance 


Hugh H. Wolfenden, independent ac- 
tuary of Toronto, who is also a Fellow 
of the Institute of Actuaries, Great Brit- 
ain, Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America, and of the Royal Statistical 
Society, is the author of a new book, 
“The Real Meaning of Social Insurance,” 
giving its present status and tendencies. 
From the press of the MacMillan Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., this volume contains an 
interesting general history of social in- 
surance [including old age pensions in 
numerous countries], and unemployment 
insurance. A whole chapter is devoted 
to the causes and extent of dependency 
and poverty. Existing state schemes of 
social insurance comprise another chap- 
ter. The problem of medical care is also 
comprehensively handled. A chapter is 
given to special problems of unemploy- 
ment and another to methods of dealing 
with unemployment other than compul- 
sory state insurance. Mr. Wolfenden’s 
conclusions follow: 


Origin of State Health Insurance 
Agitation 

(1) Undoubtedly, a very large part of 
every agitation in favor of state health 
insurance is due to the sudden and un- 
expected incidence of serious illness, for 
which the patient’s expenditures may 
reach proportions for which he is little 
prepared. A less uneven distribution of 
the cost of sickness over the lifetime of 
every individual is one of the chief aims 
of those who advocate compulsory health 
insurance; but the problem is one pri- 
marily for the medical profession, and 
the introduction of national health in- 
surance leaves the basic problem quite 
untouched. 

(2) The suggestion that sickness and 
unemployment insurance schemes pro- 


vide suitable remedies for illness and un- 
employment approaches the problem 
with the object of relieving their effects 
instead of preventing their occurrence, 
and thus attacks the question after in- 
stead of before the troubles have arisen. 
Malingering Always Evident 

(3) It does not appear reasonable to 
hope that any national scheme can be 
operated without extensive malingering 
and lessening of morale if, as is gen- 
erally proposed, the prospective benefi- 
ciaries contribute only a minor portion, 
such as two-fifths, of the proper cost of 
their benefits. 

(4) The claim that national insurance 
schemes can be operated at a cost lower 
than that of existing organizations is re- 
futed at once by the realization that 
under national schemes a large propor- 
tion of the actual cost is either concealed 
or is passed on to the collecting agencies, 
such as the employers, who are forced to 
do their work without remuneration. 

(5) The assumption by prospective 
beneficiaries that the state is entirely re- 
sponsible for the ultimate financial suffi- 
ciency of any scheme of state insur- 
ance, and that its resources are unlim- 
ited, inevitably produces an unethical at- 
titude on the part of such beneficiaries— 
to a far greater extent than would ever 
happen, under existing rules of human 
conduct, if those beneficiaries were de- 
pendent solely upon their own contri- 
butions and their own funds. 


Invites Added Evils 


(6) Conditions on this continent are 
so very different from those in Great 
Britain and European countries that it 
is probable that the administration of 
national insurance schemes here would 


be very much more difficult, and would 
be subject to more dangerous influences, 
than elsewhere. 

(7) Instead of any plan of national 
health insurance, it seems that an equal 
expenditure of effort and money upon 
the development of such agencies as 
those outlined would be greatly pref- 
erable, would be more economical, and 
ethically would be much sounder. 

(8) Similarly, the introduction of na- 
tional compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance might well introduce evils far 
worse than those for which a cure is 
sought; and, especially when serious un- 
employment is so definitely traceable to 
international causes over which no one 
country has control, it appears unsound 
to attempt to alleviate such unemploy- 
ment by any merely national scheme 
which, moreover, cannot hope to deal in 
the slightest degree with even one of 
the causes of that unemployment. 

(9) Finally, for the reasons just stated, 
it will be far preferable to direct thought 
on the problem of unemployment relief 
towards the various schemes which have 
been put forward by industrial leaders 
and other vitally interested parties. 





Presidents’ Meet 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cuss national problems. The governors 
of two states, one from New England 
and the other from the South, will bring 
to the convention the viewpoints of their 
respective sections concerning govern- 
mental contributions to security. The 
Canadian interpretation of our theme 
will be presented by a high authority 
from the country to the north. 

“The head of a national organization 
directly touching America’s business life 
will address the convention, sneaking not 
only with the broad view of present-day 
affairs necessary to his position, but also 
from a wealth of experience gained as 
an executive in the industrial and public 
utilities field. A prominent representative 
of mid-western journalism, who is now 


serving his country in an official ca- 
pacity in the work of reconstruction, has 
been invited to contribute to the dis- 
cussions. The president of a leading 
financial institution in the south has 
been asked to give a banker’s outlook 
on current trends and conditions, and 
the relationship thereof to security. 


“Life Insurance and Security” 


“Although it has met the test of the 
last few years with pronounced stability, 
life insurance, in common with other 
businesses, has not escaped the burdens 
of economic hardship. On the other 
hand, measured in terms of human serv- 
ice, 1932 has been an outstanding year 
in life insurance annals. 

“The function of life insurance, not 
only in protecting the individual, but 
also as a national economic stronghold, 
has been sharply defined during the de- 
pression. How life insurance can further 
enhance human values both from the 
standpoint of personal protection and in 
the creation of firmer bulwarks of na- 
tional security will be discussed by lead- 
ers in the business. The reservoir of 
security found in life insurance invest- 
ments and how our business has met and 
passed the stringent tests of financial 
stability of these troublous times, will 
be pictured by a well-known chief ex- 
ecutive. Such economic factors as the 
year’s payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries and the importance of using 
life insurance as an avenue of invest- 
ment will be studied from the viewpoint 
of the central theme.” 





PLUNKETT GETS NEW TRIAL 

J. R. Plunkett, former officer of the 
Bankers Security Life of Denver, Colo., 
who was found guilty of circulating 
statements derogatory to his fellow-of- 
ficers W. W. Wolford and E. E. Coler 
and ordered to pay $1,125 damages was 
granted a new trial September 13 by 
Judge George F. Dunklee. Since the 
court ruled assessing the fine against 
Plunket, the stockholders dropped Wol- 
ford and Coler as directors and officers. 








WANTED 


























A man qualified by education, training 


and experience to organize and develop 


the Full-Time Department of a well-estab- 


lished Life Insurance General Agency. 


Write giving complete information. Re- 


plies treated in confidence. 
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Says Value Of Organized 
Talks Has Been Proven 


USED BY SUCCESSFUL AGENTS 





James O. Jensen, Fidelity Mutual Man- 
ager, Urges Producers to Memorize 
Talks Word for Word 





To ignore or scoff at organized sales 
methods is closing one’s mind to the 
lesson of the centuries and deliberately 
flouting the laws of personal progress, 
said James O. Jensen, Fidelity Mutual 
manager in Philadelphia, in addressing 
the recent convention of the company’s 
Leaders Club in Hot Springs, Va. 

The agent who is a hard worker, who 
makes’ and keeps many appointments, 
who plans his work will sell life insur- 
ance. Does it not seem obvious then, 
said Mr. Jensen, that if in addition to 
this he develops and uses a real organ- 
ized sales talk he will sell more insur- 
ance and make more money? The in- 
fluence which works up on the prospect 
is not the result of the system the agent 
used to get into his presence but what 
is said after the agent gets there. 


Continuing on the value of organized 
talks the speaker added: 


Logical Line of March 


The selling story is best told when we 
make the facts march along in orderly 
fashion. The sale has to have a logical 
line of march before it is going to move 
forward. All of us have had the experi- 
ence of being thrown off the track by 
even the mildest objections and inter- 
ruptions. To the man who has a planned 
story, that is just a part of what he 
anticipated, and he comes right back to 
the jumping off place and continues. He 
knows where he is going! 

An organized sales talk is a planned 
presentation of a product or a service 
to a prospective buyer arranged in such 
a way as to give that prospective buyer 
all the information he needs to enable 
him to come to a favorable decision. 
This information should be concerned 
primarily with the benefits to be derived 
through ownership of service. In other 
words, it tells the prospect why he 
should buy and tells it in the most ef- 
fective way. 


Suggests Memorizing 


Once having made a selection of a talk 
I suggest that it be memorized word for 
word, then rehearsed over and over 
again and used as nearly verbatim as 
possible in the field. Here is where some 
will disagree. However, if we ask those 
who have risen above mediocrity we will 
find that they follow the memory ver- 
batim practice because the cold figures 
have told them beyond any question that 
this method has produced more sales. 


The fortunate thing about the whole 
subject of organized sales talks is that 
we have so many good ones from which 
to choose. There is no need for origi- 
nality. We are able to take a proven 
sales talk, learn it, and put it to work 
— having to scratch our heads for 
ideas. 

From the biography of J. H. Patterson 
of the great National Cash Register or- 
ganization I gleaned the slogan: “An- 
alyze! Visualize! Dramatize!” We 
must get the facts about our prospect’s 
needs. We Analyze! We must be able 
to see his problem and picture it so that 
he will see it. We Visualize! Finally, 
we must breathe the breath of life into 
the sales story, making the prospect the 
leading man. We Dramatize! 





30 YEARS WITH TRAVELERS 


Thomas P. August, registrar of the 55 
John Street Office of the Travelers in 
New York City, is being congratulated 
by business associates upon his comple- 
tion of thirty years of service with the 
company. Mr. August began his career 
with the Travelers on September 19, 
1902, as a clerk in the company’s old 
office at 31 Nassau Street. He has held 
the position of registrar twenty-seven 
years. He is a native of Richmond, Va. 


Middle West Utilities 
Big Insurance Buyer 


LOANED HEAVILY ON HOLDINGS 





Officers of Bankrupt Corporation Were 
Insured for $2,370,000; Borrowed 
Total of $737,000 





The prominent part which life insur- 
ance through its liquid policy loan fea- 
ture played in the frenzied finance that 
preceded the failure of the Middle West 
Utilities Co., a one time billion dollar 
corporation, has been revealed in the re- 
port of the receivers. 

The report shows that the company 
had been a large buyer of life insurance 
on the lives of its officers, a total of 
$2,370,172 being purchased, and that it 
had not hesitated to call on the life com- 
panies for loans when the financial go- 
ing became rough. Out of a total cash 
surrender value of the policies of $771,- 
150, the company, prior to its receiver- 
ship, borrowed a total of $737,465. 


Insulls Heavily Insured 


The two officers most heavily insured 
were Samuel Insull, the head of this and 
numerous other large utilities, and his 
brother, Martin J. Insull. It is reported 
that the personal fortune of these two 
men, once large enough to put them 
among the richest men in the world, has 
dwindled to virtually nothing. 

The targest amount was on Martin J. 
Insull, a total of $750,000 against which 
insurance loans of $200,967 were made. 
There was $495,172 on the life of Samuel 
Insull, against which loans of $372,477 
were made. In addition, there was $400,- 
000 on the life of Albert H. Bickmore, 
and the remainder of the insurance was 
distributed among other executives of 
the company. Samuel Insull now is liv- 
ing in Paris, while Martin Insull is said 
to be in Canada. 

The largest individual policy was for 
$375,000 on the life of Mr. Dickmore and 


Lincoln. 
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Record Keeping Promotes Activity 


There are many advantages for the 
agent in a good record keeping system, 
the most important of which is that it 
promotes activity. This is the substance 
of a prize-winning talk which Sherry R. 
Fisher of Des Moines gave at the recent 
Connecticut Mutual Convention. Among 
other things Mr. Fisher said: 

“The daily report record, based on the 
number of actual calls made, number of 





was issued by the Canada Life. There 
were three for $150,000 all on Martin 
Insull, one by the Aetna, one by the 
Manufacturers, and the other by the 
Canada. The only $100,000 policy was 
on W. S. Wyman and was issued by the 
Sun Life. 
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SOUND INVESTMENT! 


These times have proved that life insur- 
ance involves not only an invaluable 
protection feature, but also one of the 
safest investment features available any- 


Try this investment appeal on your pros- 
They are in the mood to listen. 


Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


WHEN YOU SELL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
— SELL 
A 
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interviews, closes and names of new 
prospects and time spent in study may 
not be a cureall for all our faults but it 
does accomplish at least one vital good. 
It lends itself to a measure of the agent’s 
activity. It gives a picture of the agent’s 
action for the day, his failures and suc- 
cesses, If the agent is indolent they will 
urge him on. If he is a visitor they will 
demand that he attempt more closes. If 
he is a poor prospector his records will 
tell him so. If his policies are too small, 
they will urge the cultivation of a better 
class of prospects. 

“Records will point the way clearly 
and analyze the job ahead, in that the 
agent has a definite knowledge of his 
past achievements. He has set a stand- 
ard for more intensive effort, possibly 
in an entirely new direction and he has 
shown himself that success is not con- 
tinuous, that his sales ability is not nec- 
essarily weakening; that the fault, if 
there be fault, lies in maintaining ac- 
tivity. And most important of all he is 
still confident in himself. If he treats 
his records honestly they will be his best 
friend. If he slights them, they will 
ridicule and shame him. They will tell 
him the truth. 

“Once he learns to rely on an honest 
record, it will become his silent partner, 
giving him the confidence he needs in 
dark days and holding his enthusiasm on 
an even keel when good fortune over- 
takes him. Above all, his record will 
demand activity and activity will create 
respect for him in the minds of all who 
know him. It will even do more than 
that, it will give him self-respect, the 
highest attainment of man. 

“The record keeper is bound to be- 
come the Record Breaker—that is the 
logical result and the underlying prin- 
ciple!” : 





NEW CINCINNATI PAPER 





Life Underwriters’ Association Now Is- 
suing Monthly Publication; Paul L. 
Burdette Executive Secretary 
The latest publication among the life 
underwriters’ associations is the Cincin- 
nati Life Underwriter. It will be a 
monthly publication. The first edition is 
eight pages and features Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner of the Wharton School of Finance. 
The principal article in the edition is by 
President Burt H. Wulfekcetter of the 
Cincinnati Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. The secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation is John P. H. Brewster; the 
executive secretary is Paul L. Burdette. 
The publicity division of the publication 
has as its chairman Harold S. Coil. The 
chairman of the public relations commit- 
tee is Charles T. Williams. The chair- 
man of the educational committee is 
John P. H. Brewster. Ten members of 
the educational committee are C. L. U.’s. 
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INSURANCE AGENTS CONVEN- 
TION PROCEEDINGS 

Part II of this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter contains the proceedings of 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents held at 
Philadelphia this week. This section of 
the paper did not go to press until the 
close of the convention and the edition 
will not be delivered until after the ad- 
dresses scheduled have been made. 





LIFE INSURANCE LEADERS SEE 
SIGNS OF BUSINESS TURN 


In view of their close contact with the 
economic pulse of the country through 
the millions of policyholders and with 
the financial centers about which the 
wheels of this country’s business revolve 
life insurance company officers are in a 
particularly favorable position to sense 
economic changes. Executives watch 
closely the trend of the various markets, 
banking conditions, the railroad situa- 
tion, the state of the farmer and all those 
other factors which influence the insur- 
ance business. 

There is considerably more than a 
mere ray of hope, therefore, in the en- 
couraging remarks which have been 
made lately by life insurance leaders. 
Most executives of the business are con- 
servative in outlook and it is not their 
habit to prophecy at random and without 
a degree of forethought. Moreover, bet- 
ter reports on life insurance production 
are being issued this month and the pol- 
icy loan situation is definitely improving. 
Although the August production figures 
show a substantial decrease from August, 
1931, that decrease is less than that of 
the three previous months. Both the fig- 
ures of the Association of Life Presi- 
dents and the Sales Research Bureau of 
Hartford indicate a slight but neverthe- 
less apparent upward trend. 

Among the leaders in the business who 
have openly stated that the country is on 
its way to recovery at last are two well- 
known presidents: Thomas A. Buckner, 
New York Life, and James A. Fulton, 
Home Life of New York, and that emi- 
nent insurance educator, Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Their statements are quoted at greater 
length elsewhere in this issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

Such a veteran as Thomas A. Buckner, 
who has been active in the business 
more than half a century and who has 
seen many business depressions, says 
that a decrease in the number of appli- 
cants for policy loans and a substantial 


decrease in the aggregate amount of 
loans applied for in the New York Life 
is only one of many signs which indi- 
cate an improvement in general business 
conditions. He reports that his com: 
pany’s liquid cash position is stronger 
than ever before in all its eighty-seven 
years of operation. 


James A. Fulton, another keen student 
of the business, has declared that there 
are unmistakable evidences that the low 
level of this depression has been passed. 
Manufacturers, in many instances, are 
selling more than they are producing, he 
says, and as a result commodity prices 
have started upward. This is the first 
and unmistakable sign that the order of 
things has again been reversed and that 
the wheels of industry are again starting 
to move forward, the Home Life presi- 
dent holds. 

In an address in St. Louis last week 
Dr. Huebner, who has made a thorough 
study of economic history, ventured the 
opinion that the jet black in this depres- 
sion was reached early in July and that 
business is on a slow but sure road to 
recovery. Dr. Huebner urged his listen- 
ers to watch the stock market as the 
forerunner of business and said that we 
may know that we are finally emerging 
when the new high following a drop in 
security prices passes the high mark 
prior to the last drop. Some day the 
market will go through the previous high 
mark and the nation will be electrified, 
he declared. 





Harry W. Hanson, Illinois Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, in observance of 
three years of association with the IIli- 
nois Division of Insurance, was pre- 
sented by the employes of the Division 
of Insurance with a unique and elabo- 
rate scrap book enumerating the various 
activities of the Division of Insurance 
during the present administration. One 
of the many things of interest ‘in the 
scrap book is a resolution addressed by 
the Insurance Federation of Illinois com- 
menting upon the efficiency of the Divi- 
sion of Insurance under Mr. Hanson’s 
supervision. Mr. Hanson officially be- 
came connected with the Insurance De- 
partment September 1, 1929, in the ca- 
pacity of assistant director of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce. On 
July 1 of the following year he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Emmerson as Su- 
perintendent of Insurance. 

x * * 


Charles R. Page, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund group of fire and cas- 
ualty companies, is making a trip to New 
York where he will spend a month on 
company business before returning to 
the head office at San Francisco. 





GRAHAM C. WELLS 


The Human Side of Insurance 


HERMAN W. KAPHERR 











Graham C. Wells, Provident Mutual 
in New York, former president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, who has been visiting his favorite 
vacation spots in the South and West 
since his retirement as general agent for 
the Provident here, returned this week 
in splendid health, ready to resume his 
place in life insurance. During August 
Mr. Wells toured the Great Lakes 
country, Yellowstone Park, and “rusti- 
cated” at a dude ranch near Cody, Wy- 
oming. While in Denver, his native 
town, early this month he had a visit 
with Frank H. Davis, former Equitable 
Society vice-president, whom he found 
much improved in health and rapidly re- 
gaining his old vigor. Mr. Wells also 
visited the Indian country around Sante 
Fe and the Grand Canyon. His western 
trip gave Mr. Wells plenty of time to 
indulge in his favorite hobby, photog- 
raphy, and he took some fine camera 
studies which he has had enlarged. 

e 2 * 


Chris D. Sheffe, popular assistant 
United States manager of the London 
Assurance and vice-president of the 
Manhattan Fire & Marine, last Thursday 
observed his thirtieth anniversary with 
the company. In honor of the occasion 
Mr. Sheffe was given a luncheon at the 
Drug & Chemical Club by the officers 
and department heads of the two com- 
panies and. presented with a complete 
set of golf-clubs. Mr. Sheffe started 
with the company in 1902 as an office 
boy when he was 16 years old. In 1921 
he was appointed superintendent of 
agencies and in 1929 became assistant 
manager. He was advanced to his pres- 
ent posts on January 1, 1930. 

a 

Frank A. Goodwin, former registrar of 
motor vehicles in Massachusetts, whom 
insurance men will long remember for 
his ardent advocacy of a state fund for 
automobile insurance, is a candidate on 
the Republican ticket for the Bay State 
governorship. At the primaries on 
Tuesday Mr. Goodwin was in a close 
race for the nomination with Lieutenant 
Governor W. S. Youngman. 

* * * 

Louis A. Johnson of Clarksburg, W. 
Va., the new national commander of the 
American Legion, is a member of the law 
firm of Steptoe & Johnson, which has 
represented fire insurance interests for 
years in West Virginia. 

‘+ =e 

Arthur Hood, of the John Hancock in 
Philadelphia, has been with that com- 
pany forty years, having started as an 
office boy at the age of 17. He is asso- 
ciated with General Agent C. A. Duffield. 


Herman W. Kapherr, who has been 
made general manager of Gale & Wal- 
ker, insurance advertising agency, In- 
dianapolis, has for fourteen years spe- 
cialized in insurance advertising as well 
as sales promotion work. He was with 
Roberts & Walker, Inc., insurance ad- 
vertising agency from 1920 to 1927; then 
became manager of the advertising de- 
partment of William H. Pool Co., after 
which he was advertising manager of the 
Republic Casualty & Surety Co. Before 
going with Gale & Walker he was with 
the insurance advertising agency of 
Kapherr & Throop, Inc. Insurance 
newspapers with which he was associat- 
ed were The National Underwriter and 
Rough Notes. 

es 

Moses Chang, Peiping manager of the 
Asia Life, joined the company in that 
city in 1923 as a part time agent. At 
that time he was head of the English 
department of the Peking College of 
Commerce and Finance. Later he be- 
came chief.agent of the Asia Life; then 
agency superintendent; and finally man- 
ager at Peiping (Pekin). He is a gradu- 
ate of the Yenching University and then 
taught at Peking Academy and Peking 
College. 

* ££ « 

Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern Life of Cincinnati, 
has been named chairman of a commit- 
tee appointed by Gov. White of Ohio for 
the purpose of studying the problems of 
delinquent mortgages in an endeavor to 
aid the mortgagors and to find ways and 
means of preventing foreclosure of prop- 
erty. This plan includes both mortgages 
on homes and farms within the state. 

ss 

Neal Bassett, president of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark, and Willard I. Hamil- 
ton, vice-president of the Prudential In- 
surance Co. and president of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, are 
among those who have been honored by 
having their names and careers listed in 
the 1932-33 edition of Who’s Who in 
America. 

eS 

Charles H. Wilson in the cashier’s de- 
partment of the Brooklyn office of the 
Home was recently presented with a 
silver medal in recognition of his twen- 
ty-five years of service with the com- 
pany. The presentation was made by 
Manager Henry C. Blaetz at a lunch- 
eon attended by the entire staff of the 
Brooklyn office. 

1 + * 

Elizabeth C. Stevens of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, Hart- 
ford, is on a motor trip in England with 
her mother. 
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Duties of a Fire Insurance Economist 


I have upon several occasions run 
across professional economists in life in- 
surance offices, such as Prof. W. B. 
Bailey, the Travelers, and Dr. Berridge 
of the Metropolitan. Until this week, 
however, I did not know there were 
economists in the offices of the large fire 
groups. 

In one fire office, however, I found an 
executive with his desk piled high with 
business magazines, including such pub- 
lications as Barron’s, Business Week, 
Management Methods, The Analyst, 
Bradstreet’s Weekly, Fortune and also 
many service bulletin publications, such 
as Babson’s, and those Washington cor- 
respondence letters giving the low-down 

This fire insurance economist informed 
me that part of his duty is to keep other 
executives of the company in touch with 
every trend of the business, financial 
and economic, situation. He is able to 
keep his finger on the business pulse by 
reading the flock of publications on his 
desk. He told me that he was en cour- 
ant with foreign affairs as well as with 
domestic situations having to do with 
the prices of cotton, oil, grain, etc. For 
instance, a question recently put up to 
him by the chairman of his company was 
whether the Russian wheat crop has 
come up to expectations of the Soviet, 
or whether it is off millions of bushels. 
A bumper Soviet wheat crop would nat- 
urally result in dumping, thus depressing 
the price of wheat in this country, and, 
therefore, of interest to all farmers in 
the wheat country and to corporations 
doing business in the territory. 

x“ + 2 


Bradstreet’s Weekly 


I had never before seen copies of 
Management Methods or Bradstreet’s 
Weekly. 

From Bradstreet’s Weekly, September 
17 issue, I learned that carloading and 
steel operations went up during the pre- 
ceding week, and that electric power, 
after seasonable adjustment, made a 
substantial gain. Textiles and shoes con- 
tinue active. Cool weather stimulates 
buying of fall goods. Some basic indus- 
tries need further adjustment, but others 
are beginning to show the good effects 
of curtailed output and reduced stocks, 

Other items in the publication briefly 
summarized follow: Railroad freight 
rates are to be cut from central and 
eastern territories to South Atlantic 
ports. 

While demands for self-liquidating 
loans of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is lessening, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is assuming a strict- 
er attitude on “refinancing” loans of the 
R.F.C. to railroads. 

August failures were the lowest of the 
year. 
punne suspensions continue to fall 
off. 

Weakened gasoline threatens oil price 
situation. 
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Trade Acceptances 


In looking over Management Methods 
I note a growing use of trade accept- 














ances; that “Present day difficulties in 
enforcing credit terms without loss of 
good will may perhaps be met by a more 
general use of trade acceptances. Ac- 
tivities are under way to revive this old 
and sound method of paying for pur- 
chases. General Electric, du Pont, West- 
inghouse, American Smelting & Refining, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, General Amer- 
ican Tank Car and other large compa- 
nies are among those publicly endorsing 
the movement.” 

The plan usually favored, says Man- 
agement Methods, is that accounts not 
settled in cash for amounts over $100 
with terms of thirty to ninety days will 
be subject to trade acceptance settle- 
ment. Usually companies that are be- 
ginning to use the plan prepare forms 
that fit into their own order routine and 
that include a trade acceptance in the 
form standardized by the American Ac- 
ceptance Council. 

* * * 


Signs Reduce Office Accidents 


Management Methods also prints a 
story to the effect that the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. is reducing office 
accidents through the medium of signs. 

On several occasions visitors to Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, 
failed to notice that the heavily waxed 
floor covering of the reception rooms 
was wet from a recent mopping, and 
slipped. The possibilities of serious dam- 
age to some one were implied in these 
unimportant accidents. 

So now, when a janitor is cleaning this 
floor, he brings out a couple of signs on 
standards, fashioned much on the order 
of “No Parking” signs adapted to indoor 
use. These signs warn that the wet 
floor is slippery. If the visitors’ path 
leads over the wet floor these are sim- 
ply placed where they must be seen 
Likewise, if one side of the room is being 
mopped while the other side is still dry, 
the standards are used with a cord to 
fence off the wet area. In either event, 
the chances of accident are reduced to 
practically nothing. . 

ee 


Mention Conway for Mayor 


Among the names of men printed by 
New York daily papers as mayoralty pos- 
sibilities is that of Judge Albert Conway. 

. s. @ 
German Bands in the Insurance 
District 

The latest nuisance in the New York 
insurance district is the German band. 
Sometimes the outfit consists of three 
men; sometimess of six. The instru- 
ments are horns and they make a ter- 
rific noise, very discomfiting to clerks 
working on figures. The money-making 
possibilities of these bands arises from 
the fact that employes run into the street 
and pay them to quit playing. 

ee 


Garage and Service Station Liability 


From a New York insurance broker I 
have received the following request’ for 
information : 

“T would like to ask you regarding the 
responsibility of a garage service station 


in connection with cars which are taken 
in for repairs. Is the garage or service 
station liable to the owner of the car 
for damages done to it which would nat- 
urally include the theft of the car also?” 

The question is not so easy to answer 
as appears on the surface, largely be- 
cause of different types of statutes in 
the various states and the fact that the 
preponderance of legal decisions on the 
subject is not clear. 

The letter was referred to the chief 
counsel of a casualty company and the 
chief counsel of a fire insurance com- 
pany. 

The casualty man says that the prob- 
ability is that the garage or service sta- 
tion would be responsible because the 
owner is known as a bailee for hire, 
therefore, it is up to him to exercise all 
due care, which, of course, would in- 
clude not only keeping the car from 
being damaged but from being stolen. 

The fire insurance company counsel 
says the situation differs in various 
states because of variety of statutes. In 
some states it must be definitely proven 
that there is contributory negligence on 
the part of the garage or service man 
or his employe where a car is taken in 
for repairs or storage. In case the car 
is being driven by a representative of 
the garage or service station and there 
is an accident or a theft verdicts on the 
subject are not clear. 

To protect against damages and theft 
under various circumstances the compa- 
nies are writing considerable legal lia- 
bility insurance. Sometimes the compa- 
nies are more liberal in their settlements 
than is warranted by the statutes or the 
insurance policy contracts; in other 
words, there are some payments based on 
judgment. 

a a 


T. Z. Franklin’s Lectures Here 


T. Z. Franklin, manager of the Special 
Hazards Department of the Automobile 
Insurance Co., has worked out a series 
of experiments with demonstrations in 
which he presents a number of the more 
common fire hazards. He illustrates how 
such fires occur, what may be expected 
to happen when they do occur and the 
simplicity and ease by which loss of lives 
and property may be prevented. While 
carelessness has its responsibility for 
many of these losses ignorance accounts 
for a large percentage. The theory be- 
hind Mr. Franklin’s appearances is that 
while the ordinary fire prevention talk is 
often effective at the same time a vis- 
ualization of how to be intelligently cau- 
tious is necessary. 

Mr. Franklin is making two talks in 
New York this week. On Thursday at 
noon he appeared before the New York 
Lions Club at the Hotel Astor. At 2 
o’clock this afternoon he will have an 
audience of insurance men in the audi- 
torium of the Aetna Life and Automobile 
Insurance Cos., 100 William Street. Re- 
porters and representatives of the motion 
picture industry will attend the lecture 
at 100 William Street. 

ee 
The Green Tree Insurance Co. 


Among the interesting fire marks and 
fire plates of insurance companies on the 
walls of the office of Carroll L. De Witt, 
asistant U. S. manager, Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions, is a house plate of 
the Mutual Insurance Co. For Insuring 
Houses From Loss by Fire, which was 
issued February 13, 1818, under policy 
No. 3878, covering a building at 14 Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, owned by James 
Cameron. The Mutual Insurance Co. for 
Insuring Houses From Loss by Fire be- 
gan business September 29, 1784. It 
writes perpetual policies only on pre- 
ferred risks in Philadelphia and within 
a radius of twenty-five miles beyond the 
city limits in Pennsylvania. It is popu- 
larly known as the Green Tree Insur- 
ance Co. 

The De Witt houseplate, issued in 1818, 
as before stated, was for a policy which 
continued in force until March 13, 1846, 
when it was canceled. The building was 
three stories in height and situated just 
around the corner from the Betsy Ross 
House on Arch Street where the first 
flag of the United States was made. The 
location is now known as 106 Broad 


Street. The policy is still on file at the 
office of the company as is the register 
showing its date of issue and other in- 
formation relative to the risk covered. 

In 1905 the building was torn down. At 
that time W. C. Price of Curtin & 
Brockie, Philadelphia, obtained the plate 
from the wreckers. In fact, after asking 
permission so to do he climbed to the 
second floor and pried it off. He loaned 
it to Mr. De Witt on May 13 last. 

* * * 


Bernard Shaw’s Life Insurance 

Comment was recently made about the 
life policy for £10,000 just taken out by 
Bernard Shaw, by a prominent London 
actuary. Mr. Shaw is 76. 

“Our own age limit,” the actuary ex- 
plained, “for a man to insure himself 
is 70 years, but we do quite frequently 
insure first-class lives between the ages 
of 70 and 80 on the condition that we 
are given a statement as to the reason 
that has prompted the person to apply 
for insurance. 

“If the applicant is a man of substance 
and if he states that he requires a pol- 
icy to protect his estate, we would cer- 
tainly accept. If a man of 76 were to 
take out a whole life policy, with pre- 
miums participating in profits, we would 
require £183 ($915) per £1,000 ($5,000) 
In the case of Bernard Shaw we should 
require £1,830 ($9,150) per annum. We 
reckon that the average future life of 
a man of this age is 5.7 years. Before 
he had reached 82, therefore, we would 
be more than covered. As a matter of 
fact, we should not consider that we 
were taking a greater risk in insuring 
a man of 76 years of age than a man 


of 26 years. It is an arithmetical calcu- 
lation. The risks would be exactly 
equal.” 
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A Foggy Subject 

After delivering before the Interna- 
tional Claim Association at White Sul- 
phur Springs a very long, exhaustive 
survey of the history and legal aspects 
of suicides—admittedly a puzzling ques- 
tion with many contradictions in court 
rulings—R. W. Shackleford, a Tampa 
lawyer, said: 

“In conclusion, I trust that your opin- 
ion of the writer will not be analogous 
to that of Justice Taft of the Vermont 
Supreme Court, who after arduously and 
unsuccessfully endeavoring to master the 
befogged points of court and counsel on 
the question of suicide vel non, said: 
“The only charitable explanation to be 
given to the conduct of everyone con- 
nected with the trial is that the evidence 
upon, and the discussion connected with, 
the question of insanity of the assured 
had so upset the minds of both court 
and counsel that for the time being they 
were afflicted with the same disease.’ ” 

* * OK 


Harold Warner and A. Duncan 
Reid Cups 

At a recent meeting of the No. 1 Dale 
Street Club, members of which are in 
the Royal-Liverpool & London & Globe 
organization, J. Dyer Simpson, associate 
general manager of the fleet, presented 
the challenge cups and prizes won in the 
athletic activities of the club throughout 
the Summer. Two of the trophies are 
the Harold Warner and A. Duncan Reid 
cups. The Harold Warner cup went to 
the winners in the tennis mixed doubles, 
E. L. Moore and Miss D. M. Proctor. 
The A. Duncan Reid cup went to H. 
Beggs and J. C. S. Calder, golf foursome 


winners. 
* * * 


Too Much Siren 


Firemen were recently holding their 
annual convention in a town which uses 
a fire alarm siren. One day visiting fire- 
men in high spirits had a lot of fun run- 
ning the equipment up and down Main 
Street blowing the sirens, ringing the 
bells and making all the noise they could. 
During this excitement a genuine alarm 
of fire was turned in, but nobody dis- 
tinguished the fire alarm as such. It 
was just another siren. Result: with 
more firemen in the town than ever be- 
fore at any one time a dwelling a block 
away from Main Street burned for a 
total loss. 
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Globe & Rutgers Makes 
Ballard a Director 

HIS PROMINENCE IN INSURANCE 

President of One Company and U. S. 


Manager of Two; His Wide Knowl- 
edge of Business and Finance 








Sumner Ballard, one of the best known 
insurance men in the country, has been 
elected a director of Globe & Rutgers, 
succeeding J. D. Lester who continues 
as vice-president of the company. Mr. 
Ballard is president of the International 
Insurance Co., and is United States man- 
ager of the Skandinavia and the New 


c+ . —— 





SUMNER BALLARD 


India Assurance Co. He is a director in 
a number of corporations. 

The announcement that Mr. Ballard 
had become a member of the board of 
the Globe & Rutgers created consider- 
able interest on the street as it is gen- 
erally recognized not only that he is one 
of the most influential figures in the in- 
surance business but that there is no 
man in the fraternity who has a wider 
knowledge of insurance and financial af- 
fairs. This makes him a valuable mem- 
ber of any board. He is familiar with 
the insurance affairs of every capital in 
Europe, an international figure in every 
sense of the word, and for many years 
his acquaintance with the executive ma- 
chinery of the business in this country 
has been amazing. 

His Career 

Mr. Ballard began his career in the 
office of the Continental Insurance Co., 
working alongside of J. S. Frelinghuy- 
sen, who later became United States 
Senator from New Jersey and who is 
head of an insurance fleet; the late 
James A. Swinnerton, who was to be- 
come president of the American Eagle; 
the late W. P. Young, who was manager 
of the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Conference, and others known in the 
business. He went from there to the 
Home as an examiner. 

His father, Frank W. Ballard, was 
editor of the daily insurance page of the 
newspaper which is now the Journal of 
Commerce, and upon the death of the 
father the son succeeded him. For many 
years Mr. Ballard was insurance editor of 
the Journal of Commerce, his page being 
read from Coast to Coast. His contacts 
and personality won him many confiden- 
tial relationships resulting in his acting 
as intermediary over a period of years 
in the reinsurance in whole or in part of 
more than fifty insurance companies. 
While still on the newspaper he became 
a United States manager of an insurance 
company and at one time was head of a 
fleet of four companies. 


Pres. Bair Outlines 
Legislative Plans 


PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 





Agents’ Ass’n Head Discusses License 
Law, Compulsory Rating Board and 
Automatic Cancellation 





Proposed insurance legislation occu- 
pied an important part in the report of 
President Kenneth H. Bair of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance Agents 
which he presented Monday afternoon 





J. P. Lavelle New President 


J. P. Lavelle of Scranton was elect- 
ed president of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at 
Monday’s meeting succeeding Ken- 
neth H. Bair. New vice-presidents 
are J. W. Henry, Pittsburgh, and W. 
R. Roberts, Bethlehem; secretary- 
manager is Frank D. Moses, Harris- 
burg; treasurer, E. D. Thomas, Scran- 
ton. 











at the annual meeting held at the Hotel 
Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Bair directed the attention of the agents 
to three legislative measures: the pro- 
posed licensure law, a bill for a compul- 
sory rating board for fire, casualty and 
surety lines and one for an automatic 
cancellation clause. On these important 
subjects President Bair said: 


You are probably all familiar with the 
proposed new licensure law due to the 
fact that it was thoroughly presented at 
various regional meetings. I might say 
to you that with the exception of one 
part of this bill, it was practically unani- 
mously approved. The part to which I 
refer is that part dealing with commis- 
sions. This met with strenuous opposi- 
tion in the excepted territories and with 
some opposition in ordinary territories. 
I feel the bill has a great deal of merit 
and that it should be further analyzed 
and drawn into proper shape by a com- 
petent attorney, deleting that part of the 
bill applying to commissions inasmuch as 
I feel this Association is for all agents 
in the state and that we should not at- 
tempt to do anything where there is or- 
ganized opposition from a goodly num- 
ber of our members. 

There are certain parts of the pro- 
posed bill which should probably be 
modified as they are perhaps too strin- 
gent; however, as a model it is an ex- 
cellent piece of work, and I feel that 
E. S. Joseph and J. W. Henry should be 
congratulated upon the same as they 
were largely instrumental in preparing it. 


Compulsory Rating Board 


Second, a compulsory rating board. As 
you all know, at the last session of the 
Pennsylvania legislature, your associa- 


If You Want to Know 
IMPORTANT Men in your town 


Get in on the fire prevention movement. 


Join or organize the Fire 


Prevention Committee in your locality. And remember that fire pre- 
vention is a year round activity of a local committee composed of the 


most influential business men. 


To more thoroughly familiarize American Agents with this humani- 
tarian movement we recently published a booklet entitled “Fire Pre- 


vention and the Insurance Agent.” 


It tells why local agents should 


cooperate, a few ways in which they may cooperate, and where to get 
complete information. A copy is yours for the asking. Perhaps you 
don’t realize the extent to which participation in fire prevention will 
be profitable to you. Just clip out this advertisement, pin it to your 
business card or letterhead, and send for your copy—now. 





See you in Philadelphia. 





The 
LONDON ASSURANCE 





The 
MANHATTAN 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


OneE-Firty WILLIAM St. 


New York 


Tested by Fires of Three Centuries 


E.U. 


tion introduced a bill creating rating 
boards, in which membership was com- 
pulsory, to make rates for the various 
types of insurance, excluding life insur- 
ance, such rating boards to be super- 
vised by a State Insurance Department. 
This bill was strenuously opposed by 
the companies through the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Since that time I have reason to be- 
lieve there has been a change of attitude 
on the part of the various companies 
and that if such a bill were again intro- 
duced, modeled upon the bill in New 
York State, it would have the support of 
the leading stock companies. As a mat- 
ter of fact, part of our bill, that requir- 
ing a single rating board in the State of 
Pennsylvania rather than the four 
boards which had been in force in the 
past, has already been adopted. I thor- 
oughly recommend this matter to the 
consideration of those who will direct 
the affairs of the Association the com- 


ing year. 
Automatic Cancellation Clause _ 
Third, the automatic cancellation 


clause. The first serious consideration 

that was given to such a clause was done 

by the Pennsylvania Association when 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
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RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION IN SECURITIES 
SURPLUS (March 3lIst, 1932 Valuations) 
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$13,807,862.18 
1,916,766.13 
648,327.49 
2,551,124.09 
8,691,644.47 














EXCHANGE RULE CHANGES 





Maximum Depreciation Fixed for Rolling 
Stock of Traction Properties in 
New York 

The value clause rule of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange was amended 
at the monthly meeting last week by in- 
serting in the rule a maximum depre- 
ciation clause for policies covering roll- 
ing stock of traction companies. Mer- 
cantile schedule occupancy charges for 
cleaning and dyeing were amended to 
bring them into line with practice on 
other schedules; as well as the non- 
manufacturing base rates and general 
minimum or class rates. 

The rules dealing with specifically 
rated cement block buildings (Rating 
Rules, Bulletin 81, Old Series) were 
amended to provide for acceptance of a 
cement block wall not less than 8 in. 
thick as separation between two brick 
buildings justifying separate rating when 
either one or both are occupied as dwell- 
ings, apartment-dwellings or stores-and- 
dwellings. 

The term rules were modified to clar- 
ify the point that furniture and fixtures 
and improvements and betterments of 
warehouseman may be written for more 
than one year at term rates in public 
warehouses. A change was introduced 
in the method of handling occupancies 
involving painting with water colors 
when rated on Mercantile Schedules. 
The non-manufacturing base rates and 
the general minimum or class rates were 
amended by changing the cigar stock 
items to include manufacturing of cigars 
by hand with not over 5 hands. 





BROOKLYN PREMIUMS OFF 171% 

Brooklyn fire insurance premiums to- 
taled $5,119,500 for the first half of 1932 
or about 174%4% less than for the same 
period of last year, the total then being 
$6,221,243. The Home of New York 
leads the field with premiums of¢$186,- 
646 while the Great American is second 
with $130,868, the Continental third with 
$117,717 and the Hartford Fire fourth 
with $117,262. 
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Value Of Loss Reports For Underwriters 


Ascertainment of Property W orth and Damage Only Part of Real Purpose of 
Loss Adjustments; Underwriter Enabled to Pass on Credit Questions 
By H. J. Werder 


In the fire insurance field I believe that 
there is a splendid opportunity for fur- 
ther improvement by the development 
of closer relations between the under- 
writing and loss departments of compa- 
nies. Loss adjusting opens up a wealth 
of information about assureds which 
should prove invaluable to underwriters 
in handling new business but which in 
the past has not been used to the ex- 
tent to which it could be. Closer co- 
operation between the underwriting and 
loss departments I am sure will lead to 
sounder underwriting methods as well 
as improvements in adjustments them- 
selves. 

In an address delivered last March 
George H. Phillips of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters said that “in 
passing on risks the underwriters are 
using methods discarded by the commer- 
cial world fifty years ago” and that “an 
analysis of the loss report will also be 
helpful . . . the underwriter of tomor- 
row will not only be a good insurance 
man, but also a good creditman.” 

Difficult as it may seem to realize, yet 
it is a fact that until quite recently the 
adjustment of losses has been, as George 
H. Lilly, general manager of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, put it in 
a recent paper, treated “as a thing sim- 
ply to be endured” though in reality it is 
“the most important phase of fire insur- 
ance,” and this not only because vast 
sums are distributed, but even more be- 
cause, as far as the general public is 
concerned, it is “the single important 
contact between the companies, the 
agent and the public.” The adjuster dis- 
tributes the intangible commodity sold to 
the public, called indemnity, and from 
the manner in which he does this the 
general public will not only judge the 
individual company but the fire insur- 
ance business as a whole. 

The depression, which has led to a 
good deal of inquiry, general tightening 
up and reforms long past due, has also 
brought about a better understanding 
and appreciation of the importance of 
loss adjustments, and this has found its 
expression in the centralization and uni- 
fication of all adjusting agencies in one 
company-owned adjustment body, the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau. 

Looking back twenty-five years to the 
time when I got my first start in fire 
insurance I well remember the words of 
an old experienced adjuster, that in his 
opinion there was no place where the 
companies could save more money than 
in the adjustment of their losses. And 
again later the remark of another suc- 
cessful adjuster, whom I met in the 
course of my work, that the companies 
will not give the adjustment work its 
proper place within the business “until 
they lose money in chunks.” 


The Assured and the Company 
Adjuster 


The position of the company adjuster 
is frequently misunderstood by the as- 
sured. I have often found assured, and 
by no means ignorant people, who were 
thoroughly convinced that it is to the 
personal interest of the adjuster to “beat 
down” a claim, irrespective of its mer- 
its, because “you work on a commission 
basis.” I am unable to say how this at- 
titude originated. It may be due to the 
fact that a public adjuster had offered 
his services on a commission basis based 


on the amount he would collect from the 
company. I have tried to find out how 
their minds work in this respect and 
asked, on what figure such a commission 
would be computed? Was it the amount 


‘ paid the claimant? 


It needed little argument to prove the 
fallacy of this contention, because in that 
case it would be to the personal inter- 
est of the company adjuster to apply ut- 
most liberality, in fact to go the limit 
his company would stand for. But the 
“commission complex” persisted all the 
same. As a rule it was claimed that 
the commission is based “on the amount 
you save for your company.” When I 
asked how such a saving could be ascer- 
tained the assured found that it could 
not be done, and the more honest would 
admit it. But the more opinionated, while 
admitting their inability to solve the 
problem, would insist that a commission 
was the remuneration. If they had had 
previous loss experience they may have 
dealt with independent adjusters and 
knew that at least some company ad- 
justers were not salaried men. There 
can be little, if any, doubt that it is in 
the interest of the business as a whole 
to have the public understand that all 
adjusters are salaried men and not per- 
sonally and financially interested in the 
outcome of an individual adjustment and 
the amount they approve for payment. 


Professional Standing of an 
Adjuster 


It is quite true that an adjuster should 
have the same professional standing as 
a lawyer, physician or public accountant. 
Every adjuster knows that most losses 
are overpaid, though the public honestly 
believes the opposite to be the case. No 
adjuster likes to be an easy mark, but 
frequently he cannot help himself. He 
can spend just so much time on the av- 
erage loss, and this was particularly true 
before the Bureaus had the large num- 
ber of branch offices they now have at 
their command. To return to a_ loss 
meant considerable expense in railroad 
fare and hotel expense, not to speak of 
an additional service charge, and com- 
promise became imperative where an 
adjuster would much rather have held 
out for what he knew was the proper 
settlement. 

The assured, and still more the public 
adjuster, knew this and did not fail to 
use it to their own advantage. An ad- 
juster was, with the competition between 
Bureaus, judged from the money he 
earned for the Bureau over and above 
his salary and share of the overhead, 
and the Bureaus competed between 
themselves for the lowest expense ratio 
per $1,000 paid loss, Surely an adjuster’s 
professional standing is not enhanced if 
a.public adjuster, indicted and convicted 
of arson, with a prison sentence just fin- 
ished, can return into the business and 
company adjusters must deal with him. 
If company adjusters call such public 
adjusters by their first name and are so 
called by them, if they obligingly go to 
the office of such adjusters to attend 
meetings called by them the professional 
standing of such company adjusters can- 
not impress an assured, who is only too 
well aware of the past of his representa- 
tives. 

It is pleaded that once the penalty 
has been paid the past should no longer 
count. This reminds me of an anecdote 
told about President Roosevelt, to whom 
a Senator recommended a certain man 
for a Federal job, Upon investigation 


it was found that the applicant had a 
prison record. His sponsor admitted the 
truth of this but pleaded that he had 
atoned for his error and should not be 
discriminated against. President Roose- 
velt quite agreed with this sentiment but 
nevertheless maintained, that as long as 
there were applicants without a prison 
record, their number should be ex- 
hausted before those with such a record 
found consideration. 
Loss Reports 

If an analysis of loss reports may be 
helpful to underwriters such _ reports 
must be made in a manner which 
makes them available and helpful to un- 
derwriters wishing to use them. When 
I first took up practical adjustment work 
I was told that lengthy reports were not 
wanted; that all the companies were in- 
terested in was to know how much they 
owed and to whom: that in fact a loss 
department did not have the time to 
read reports. 

Many years later, when I was in 
charge of the loss department of one of 
the major companies, I found much of 
this argument to be true, but I also 
found much to sustain my view of the 
necessity of co-operation between loss 
department and underwriters. Every 
loss contains a lesson for the under- 
writer, and unless this lesson is brought 
out and used by the underwriter, the 
adjuster does not give full value. I found 
that there was a desire to institute co- 
operation between loss departments and 
underwriters, though in practice it was 
not carried to its logical conclusion for 
lack of personnel to make it effective. 

Several Elements in Loss 
Adjustments 

A loss adjustment is not concerned ex- 
clusively with the ascertainment of value 
and loss, though that is its chief func- 
tion. The name of the oldest Bureau, 
the Western Adjustment & Inspection 
Co., seems to indicate that at the be- 
ginning of the Bureau era the inspection 
feature was considered part of the func- 
tions of a loss adjustment. Whether this 
idea was ever carried out in practice I 
do not know, but every adjustment, if 
thoroughly conducted, embraces by ne- 
cessity much coming under the head of 
inspecting, and unless it does cover this 
feature it does not give full value and 
does not exhaust its possibilities for serv- 
ice. There is, of course, a very large 
number of losses, probably numerically 
the great majority of all, where such an 
investigation is uncalled for and where 
the proof of loss and the appended state- 
ment are all that is needed. In such 
cases a printed form letter advising that 
no special features were encountered is 
all the case calls for. 

But the mere size of a loss is no ab- 
solute criterion. Where large values are 
involved a book statement, covering if 
possible a larger period than the current 
year, a statement of assets and liabili- 
ties with special emphasis on the liquid- 
ity, a statement of bank deposits, with- 
drawals and balances, is of incalculable 
benefit to the underwriter and permits 
him to check up on the credit informa- 
tion. For such work the loss is the 
ideal time, because the policy gives to the 
adjuster the right to look over the books 
of the smell 
on account of the size of the loss makes 
use of his right to decline all informa- 
tion, that attitude carries its own impli- 
cation. Now that competition between 
Bureaus has been eliminated the oppor- 


and where the assured . 


tunity of introducing this feature, or 
rather of emphasizing it, seems to be 
ideal. 

Loss Report for the Underwriter 

To develop such information during 
the adjustment and later on to transmit 
it to the underwriter in a form in which 
he can easily assimilate it is by no means 
an easy task. To collect it requires on 
the part of the adjuster some knowledge 
of the underwriter’s point of view. The 
physical condition of a piece of prop- 
erty can in most cases be ignored where 
the risk is a large one, as it will have 
been inspected before the risk was ac- 
cepted, and would lead the adjuster too 
far afield. This of course does not mean 
that glaring defects should be ignored. 

It is quite different with the constantly 
shifting financial condition of an assured. 
It may not work an undue hardship on 
the adjuster to ask that he work out 
habitually a book statement over,as long 
a period as possible, and to demand such 
a statement, for which a standard form 
can be worked out, would not only prove 
a healthy check on the work actually 
done by the adjuster but would give val- 
uable information. Even where no books 
are kept purchases, sales and bank de- 
posits, withdrawals and balances can 
usually be ascertained, also income tax 
statements. Once the assured and local 
agents know that such information will 
be insisted on by the agency adjusting 
90% of all losses any initial resistance 
will be overcome. 

Such loss reports should always be 
written in the same standardized manner, 
so that certain information can be found 
in certain numbered paragraphs, and a 
full reading of the report is not abso- 
lutely necessary. The writing of such 
reports is no easy task and requires of- 
fice as well as field experience. As a 
rule the adjuster will furnish only the 
raw material for it. I still remember the 
reports of a Canadian independent ad- 
juster, and a very good one, too. They 
were hardly ever less than two closely 
typed pages. One happens to stick in 
my mind; it read in part: “Mrs. Olsen, 
an old Swedish woman living in the 
neighborhood of the destroyed plant, 
when letting out her cat at five in the 
morning, noticed no smoke, but when 
twenty minutes later she let her cat back 
into the house, she noticed smoke arising 
from the northwest end of the plant,” 
etc., etc. This report was incomplete 
only in so far as it did not give name, 
sex, color and age of the cat. It was 
thoroughly useless. Yet I had to wade 
through it for it might contain the name 
of a payee to be included in the draft, 
the omission of whom might have seri- 
ous consequences. 


Double Purpose of Reports 


These reports should serve a double 
purpose. They should go to the com- 
panies interested on the risk at the time 
of the fire and they should form the 
basis for permanent records, to be con- 
sulted by any company wishing informa- 
tion on the risk. 

Not only the writing of these reports 
but later on the sifting and arranging 
of the material presents a difficult job, 
and if poorly done will result only in an 
accumulation of an unwieldy mass of 
confused data. But while difficult the 
problem is by no means impossible of 
solution, especially at the present time, 
when many reaily capable and experi- 
enced insurance men have been thrown 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Ray Decker To Succeed 
H. R. Burke On Coast 


ROYAL VETERAN RETIRES JAN. 1 


Harold Warner, U. S. Fire Manager, 
Pays Him Fine Tribute; His Succes- 
sor Resigns Home of N. Y. Post 





H. R. Burke, Pacific Coast manager of 
the Royal Group in the service of the 
organization for nearly forty years, will 
relinquish his duties on January 1, 1933, 
at his own request, having reached the 
age for retirement. He will be succeeded 
by Ray Decker, general agent at San 
Francisco for the Home of New York, 
who resigned this week from that post 
in preparation for his new duties. Har- 
old Warner, United States fire manager 
of the Royal, in making known Mr. 
Burke’s prospective retirement, said in 
part: 

“This severance cannot be contem- 
plated without a feeling of regret, for 
Mr. Burke has served the interests of 





Boyé Studios 
RAY DECKER 


the ‘Royal’ in this field for a period of 
nearly forty years, during which time 
he has earned the respect and confidence 
of all with whom he has come in contact. 
The Directors have been pleased to grant 
him a generous retirement allowance and 
we are sure you will join with us in wish- 
ing him much happiness in the years to 
come.” 
High Spots in Burke’s Career 


Mr. Burke has been one of the most 
prominent fire insurance figures on the 
Pacific Coast and has endeared himself 
to the fraternity to such an extent that 
the news of his retirement will bring 
keen regrets. 

Born April 1, 1868 Mr. Burke entered 
the local agency business in Wausau, 
Wis., at the age of twenty, removing two 
years later to Seattle, where he contin- 
ued as a local agent until 1891, when he 
became Washington state agent for the 
Farmers & Merchants of Nebraska. In 
1893 Mr. Burke became special agent for 
the Pacific Coast department of the 
Royal handling four states, thus begin- 
ning his long career with the group. At 
that time the coast department was con- 
ducted jointly with the Norwich Union 
under E. W. Carpenter’s management. 
Mr. Burke continued as a “special” with 
the Royal and Norwich Union and with 
the Royal and Queen under Manager 
Rolla V. Watt, being appointed assist- 
ant manager on January 1, 1918 and eight 
years later succeeding Mr. Watt as man- 
ager. 

In addition to his coast managership 
of Royal group companies he is also 
president of the Capital Insurance Co. of 
California, a part of the Royal’s coast 
group. 

Warner Introduces Decker 
In introducing Mr. Decker to the Royal 


group forces Mr. Warner in his letter 
to agents says in part: “I feel that Mr. 
Decker requires no introduction to the 
insurance interests of the Pacific Coast 
for he has ably represented his present 
company for a number of years in this 
field and has come to be regarded as one 
of the leaders in the business. It is with 
the knowledge that he has the experience 
and ability to care for our very important 
interests in this territory that he has 
been selected.” 

In addition to Mr. Decker’s appoint- 
ment as manager of the Pacific Coast 
department of the Royal, he will also 
take over the coast department of the 
Queen, Newark Fire and the American 
& Foreign (Fire Branch), and will fur- 
ther assume the presidency of the Capital 
Insurance Co. 

Mr. Decker entered the Home’s ser- 
vices at 19 years old in its Ohio farm 
department at Columbus; served as spe- 
cial agent, adjuster; handling the com- 
pany’s losses in Ohio until December, 
1916 when he was called to the head of- 
fice as assistant general adjuster. A year 
later he was sent to San Francisco as 
joint general agent with H. L. Roff, be- 
coming sole general agent on the coast 
for the Home group in 1920. 


A. M. M. REINSURES FIRE LINES 

The American Equitable of the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds fleet has reinsured the 
outstanding net fire department liability 
of the American Merchant Marine as of 
September 1. Agency business of the 
American Merchant Marine in all states 
except California, Connecticut, Michigan, 
Missouri and New York was reinsured 
several months ago in the American 
Colony, an affiliated company. The A. 
M. M. has been in the direct fire field 
only since 1929. Last year the company 
wrote about $400,000 net fire premiums. 








PEARL JOINS N. Y. EXCHANGE 


George C. Stevens has been elected a 
member of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange as metropolitan agent of the 
Pearl Assurance. 


President Hoover Fixes Oct. 9-15 
As National Fire Prevention Week 


President Herbert Hoover has issued 
his proclamation naming the week of 
October 9 as Fire Prevention Week. He 
points to the startling increase in per 
capita fire losses in this country and calls 
upon the people of the nation to co- 
operate to reduce fire hazards and thus 
fire losses. The proclamation of the 
President follows in full: 

A proclamation by the President of 
the United States of America: 

In commending the customary public 
observance of Fire Prevention Week, I 
wish to urge that it be made this year 
an occasion of special significance. 

The deplorable loss of thousands of 
human lives and the property waste of 
approximately $500,000,000 caused each 
year by fires should be scrupulously 
avoided. The American per capita loss 
now is nearly double that of 20 years 
ago and constitutes a challenge to our 
efforts that no citizen can afford to ig- 
nore. It is a drain on our created re- 
sources which we should strive to elimi- 
nate as it is largely preventable. 

The observance of National Fire Pre- 
vention Week should serve to arouse the 
attention and stimulate the action of all 
citizens in preventing fire waste. 

Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, 





WM. E. TURNER WITH HOME 


Henry C. Blaetz, manager of the 
Brooklyn office of the Home, has an- 
nounced the appointment of William E 
Turner as cashier. Mr. Turner has had 
considerable experience in this line of 
work having been with the Hanover Fire 
for nine years and more recently with 
Howie, Jarvis & Wright, and with H. G 
Treiss of 80 Maiden Lane. 








by cash surrenders and loans. 


telling them. 


adjusted their standards. 
caused so much trouble. 


his signature on the dotted line. 


The News Is Getting Better 


3 the EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
issues of last December, attention was directed in this advertising to the 
cheering economic fact that when replacements became necessary prosperity 
would take the place of so-called hard times. 


Now replacements seem to be under way. Things are wearing out. When 
the winter before the winter before last’s overcoat shows unmistakable signs 
of falling apart, it means the looms begin turning to provide covering for 
the winter ahead. When the house begins to stand out like a sore thumb, 
and the neighbors look askance at what is getting to be a blot on the land- 
scape, the people who manufacture paint get ready for the local orders. 


We are moving toward better times. 
been waiting for this moment to arrive, but there is a world of difference 
between mere drifting and keeping in trim for the turn of the tide,—in the 
meantime taking advantage of favorable currents to conserve business. 


Unfortunately today some have to reduce their life insurance protection 
But they need insurance just as much,— 
more than ever,—and will realize it if the story is properly told. Keep 


During this time people have looked at their reduced incomes and re- 
They are out of the speculative mood, which 
They are inclined to conserve income and keep 
their affairs on a permanently sound financial basis. 


For one thing they have found out that life insurance is one of the safest 
investments there is, and is a strong anchor in all times of stress. 
who have none regret it; those who have not enough also regret it. 


There are thousands of people sold on life insurance today. 
pay for it they are getting more; if not, they are just waiting until they can, 
and the alert underwriter will be there when his prospect is ready to put 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


For the past two years we have 


Those 


If they can 























President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby proclaim the week of Oc- 
tober 9, 1932, to be observed as Fire 
Prevention Week. To the many organ- 
izations that have taken an interest in 
this subject I especially appeal that they 
unite on a definite plan of cooperation 
to the end that all citizens may be 
aroused to their individual responsibili- 
ties. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
second day of September, in the year of 
our Lord 1932, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the 


157th. 
(Signed) Herbert Hoover. 
By the President: W. R. Castle, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State. 





SHEFFE’S 30TH ANNIVERSARY 





Assistant U. S. Manager, London Assur- 
ance, Honored by Associates at 
Luncheon Affair; Also Given 
Golf Clubs and Bag 
The many years of faithful service ren- 
dered by Chris D. Sheffe, assistant United 
States manager, to the London Assur- 
ance were given recognition a few days 
ago when, on Mr. Sheffe’s thirtieth an- 
niversary with the company, he was pre- 
sented with a golf bag and clubs and a 
delightful luncheon party given in his 
honor at the Drug & Chemical Club at- 
tended by officers and department heads. 
To make this affair even more enjoya- 
ble for Mr. Sheffe he was presented with, 
and surprised by, a sheaf of congratu- 
latory letters and telegrams from special, 
state, general and local agents of the 

London all over the country. 

It was on September 15, 1902, that Mr. 
Sheffe, then 16 years old, joined the or- 
ganization as an office boy, little dream- 
ing that he was destined to rise to exec- 
utive ranks. He became chief examiner 
in 1915; general agent at the head office 
in 1920, and in 1928, assistant United 
States manager of the London, also hold- 
ing the post of vice-president of the 
Manhattan Fire & Marine, the affiliate 
company. Mr. Sheffe, always deeply in- 
terested in educational work, was for 
several years president of the Teaneck, 
N. J., school board. 

It was recalled at the luncheon that 
when Mr. Sheffe first joined the organ- 
ization the United States branch of the 
London it was presided over by that 
gracious gentleman, Charles Lyman Case, 
of the booming voice and judicial mien. 





NEW BEDFORD LOSS OFFICE 


The Boston branch of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc., has 
opened an additional branch office in 
New Bedford, Mass., with Richard C. 
Turner in charge as resident manager. 
This office will be under the general di- 
rection of Clinton W. Elwell of the Bos- 
ton office. Mr. Turner has been con- 
nected with the Boston office for several 
years and before that was in charge of 
a branch office at Cumberland, Md. He 
will be succeeded in the Boston office 
by William J. Dalton, who is being 
transferred from the Worcester office. 
Mr. Dalton’s duties at Worcester have 
been assumed by Alan A. Cairns. 





GET CALEDONIA-AMERICAN 

Chesebro & Tebby, Inc., of 123 Wil- 
liam Street, New York, have been ap- 
pointed fire agents for New York City 
for the Caledonian-American. George 
Chesebro and P. T. Tebby are the mem- 
bers of the agency which has been oper- 
ating since May, 1930. Other compa- 
nies in the agency include the Lincoln 
and the Anchor of Rhode Island. 
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Now, they'll need 
engagement ring 
insurance. Later 
on, many other 
kinds of insurance 
protection. 


The AMERICA FORE CHROUP of Tkeurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM. Chairman of the Boards 


Eig ht Maiden Lane amd BERNARD M.CULVER President Ne w Yo rk N. Y 
‘tile . THe FipELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY ) ' 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman 
BERNARD M. CULVER . President 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Ricci ATLANTA DALLAS MONTREAL 
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C. W. Pierce Compares 
Stock and Mutual Co.’s 


FOR FIRE AND CASUALTY FIELD 





America Fore Vice-President Cites 
Strength of Stock System and Gives 
Reasons For Buying This Form 





An insurance company often alone 
stands between the solvency and bank- 
ruptcy of business concerns as well as 
individuals when a loss occurs from fire 
or other contingency, it is declared by 
C. W. Pierce, vice-president of the fire 
companies in the America Fore group, in 
prefacing a booklet on “Insurance— 
Stock and Mutual” that has just been 
issued for distribution. He goes on to 
say that “stock insurance has squarely 
fulfilled its obligations to the public dur- 





C. W. PIERCE 


ing the most trying times of this gen- 
eration,” and will continue to do so. In 
explaining the terms “stock” and “mu- 
tual” insurance in the fire and casualty 
fields, designations not generally under- 
stood by the public, the pamphlet says: 

“The term ‘stock insurance’ . . . refers 
to indemnity offered by stock companies 
whose assets have been provided by 
stockholders who may or may not be 
policyholders. The term ‘mutual insur- 
ance’ refers to indemnity offered by mu- 
tual and assessment companies which 
have no capital stock and therefore must 
operate solely with the funds of those 
who hold their policies. 

“A mutual company has no stockhold- 
ers and therefore has no capital stock 
investment behind it. The policyholders 
furnish the money necessary to its op- 
eration. All the financial risks of a com- 
plicated and hazardous business are as- 
sumed in their entirety by its members, 
the policyholders, who by the acceptance 
of its contracts enter the insurance busi- 
ness. 


Hazard of Assessment 


“Practically every mutual policy car- 
ries a provision for a substantial assess- 
ment in addition to the normal premium 
paid should additional funds be required 
to meet deficits occasioned by possible 
mismanagement, unfortunate investments 
or unusual losses. . 

“If, due to some untoward happening. 
his mutual company needs additional 
funds .. . the additional money may be 
secured through the very difficult and 
sometimes impossible task of collecting 
assessments from each and every holder 
of its policies. In such an event each 
mutual policynolder is obligated as a 
partner to advance new money. 


“With stock insurance the risks of the 
business are assumed by the stockhold- 
ers and not by the policy holders. With 
stock insurance the cost to the policy- 
holder is fixed. As stock company con- 
tracts are non-assessable, policy con- 
tracts issued by strong stock companies 

















Carelessness Caused This Fire 


HE picture above illustrates 

just a single instance among 

the numerous destructive 
fires which break out every day. 
IThe annual fire loss in this coun- 
try is approximately half a billion 
dollars and an overwhelmingly 
large proportion of this loss is due 
to carelessness. That’s why Fire 
Prevention Week (October 9 to 
15) is so important. TAs a leading 
insurance man in your community, 
are you doing your share by en- 
couraging local fire prevention 
not only during Fire Prevention 
Week but throughout the year? 
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The FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


421 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








give the best available protection at costs 
known in advance.” 

It is stated that stock insurance pro- 
tects about 90% of the insured business 
and property risks in the United States 
and Canada as an index to the extent to 
which stock insurance is relied upon by 
the public. 

Discussing the position of the fire and 

casualty local agent Mr. Pierce says, in 
part: 
“The great bulk of insurance in every 
commodity is written in stock companies 
through their regularly appointed agents. 
It is the business of a competent agent 
to advise with his clients as to their in- 
surance needs . . . and to issue cor- 
rectly drawn contracts in strong com- 
panies. 

“Insurance forms the very backbone of 
our nation’s industrial and business cred- 
it structure. Without insurance our com- 
plicated business systems of today could 
not function. For example, without in- 
surance, buildings would not be built, as 
loans could not be protected; credits 
would not be extended and business gen- 
erally could not be conducted; ships with 
valuable cargoes would not leave their 
piers, and commercial aviation could not 
be developed.” 

Mr. Pierce adds that the operations of 
stock companies are safeguarded and 
controlled in the public’s interest by in- 
surance departments in every state in 
the Union, the cost of maintaining them 
falling chiefly upon stock fire insurance 
companies. Continuing, he maintains: 

“Stock insurance represents the prin- 
ciple of invested capital, a principle 
which has made possible the command- 
ing position of progressive countries in 
world affairs and a principle which 
should be supported by all business men. 
Why Stock Company Insurance Should 

Be Purchased 

“(1) It is good business to purchase 
stock insurance in carefully selected 
strong companies, thereby assuming none 
of the risks of the business with which 
the policyholder is entirely unfamiliar. 

“(2) It is good business to secure the 
services of a carefully selected and com- 
petent agent in order to make certain 
that the contracts purchased are correct- 
ly written, the coverage complete and 
the individual needs carefully analyzed 
and protected. 

“(3) It is good business to buy stock 
insurance in strong companies at a fixed 
and fair cost known in advance, thereby 
avoiding possible additional assessments. 

“(4) It is good business to support 
stock companies whose invested capital 
works to protect the capital invested in 
the policyholder’s business, whether the 
purchaser be an employer or an em- 
ploye. 

“(5) It is good business to secure in- 
surance locally and thereby support the 
principle of local enterprise. 

“(6) It is extremely good business to 
have promptly available in case of claim 
the services of a competent agent famil- 
iar with the many problems which may 
be introduced at such a time with which 
few policyholders have had experience.” 





MESEROLE FLEET CHANGES 


The Meserole group, consisting of the 
Pacific Fire, Bankers & Shippers and 
the New Jersey, have appointed John 
Beddingfield as special agent for west- 
ern, central and southern Ohio. Louis 
H. Detmering, Jr.. who formerly was 
special agent for that territory, as well 
as Kentucky, will now devote his entire 
time to Kentucky. Robert G. Myers 
will continue as special agent in north- 
ern Ohio and Wayne County, Mich. 





HANOVER FIRE DIVIDEND 
The Directors of the Hanover Fire 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 40 
cents a share, payable October 1 to 

stockholders of record September 19. 





WESTERN BUREAU MEETING 


The Western Insurance Bureau will 
hold its autumn meeting at Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y., on October 4-6. 
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A Leader On Pacific Coast 


Career of Joy Lichtenstein Who Manages Both Hartford Fire 
and Hartford Accident & Indemnity — 


In 1924 Richard M. Bissell, president 
of the Hartford Fire and Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity, announced the ap- 
pointment of Joy Lichtenstein as Pacific 
Coast manager of the Hartford Fire. Mr. 
Lichtenstein had been Pacific Coast 
manager of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity since 1914. He had entered the 
insurance field through the “surety gate” 
as a solicitor for the old American Bond- 
ing. So unusual was the sudden ascen- 
and surety executive 


“ 


sion of a casualty 


to the management of one of the largest 
fire premium producing organizations in 


JOY LICHTENSTEIN 


the far West that “The Street” viewed 
it with some skepticism. In fact, Mr. 
Bissell well expressed what was passing 
through the minds of the fraternity 
when he turned to Mr. Lichtenstein at 
a banquet and said: “This is an experi- 
ment. 

It was an experiment which worked 
out well. Today Mr. Lichtenstein is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific and a leader in both the fire and 
the casualty fields on the Coast. 

Mr. Lichtenstein is a teacher of youth 
as well as an executive and has in the 
Hartford offices on the Coast at least 
twenty graduates of the University of 
California, all of whom signified their in- 
terest in insurance by studying insur- 
ance courses offered by that seat of 
learning. His employes are “co- 
operators” and “partners” in the work 
of managing the companies’ affairs, all 
impressed with the understanding that 
insurance touches all lines of business 
and social life and their knowledge of 
the layman’s interests enhances their 
own value to the public and the institu- 
tion of which they are a part. 

Frequently he goes out in the field; 
maintains public contacts and will al- 
ways be present at a gathering of sin- 
cere workers “for the good of the or- 
der.” He has a tremendous amount of 
patience; is a deep student. 


Once Assistant Librarian 


As frequently mentioned in his writ- 
ings and addresses on insurance, he be- 
lieves strongly in the idea of separation 
and is constantly working toward the 
day when separation will be a reality in 
casualty and automobile business as it is 
in fire insurance on the Pacific Coast 
He is intensely interested in street and 
highway safety and was one of the first 
to support the San Francisco Council for 
the Reduction of Automobile Accidents, 


giving financial and personal support to 





keep the wheels of this public relations 
organization functioning. 

Mr. Lichtenstein came into the insur- 
ance business in 1906. He had been as- 
sistant librarian in San Francisco at the 
time of the earthquake and fire, and 
when the huge structure was destroyed 
in the disaster he cast about for some 
activity until the library was restored. 
Visiting at the home of the late P. N. 
Lilienthal one evening, he met H. H. 
Stryker, then vice-president of the 
American Bonding. On Mr. Lilienthal’s 
suggestion, Mr. Lichtenstein started out 
with that company developing business. 
So apt was he that in 1912 he joined the 
San Francisco office of the Globe In- 
demnity as manager of the surety de- 
partment, after assisting in the organi- 
zation of the surety department of the 
Pacific Coast Casualty Co. 


Rose Quickly 

In 1914 he joined the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity as its Pacific Coast 
manager. His rise in business, prestige 
and journey along the highway of suc- 
cess was rapid and soon he was a leader 
in casualty and surety movements. He 
served many terms as chairman of the 
Governing Committee of the old Cas- 
ualty Underwriters Board of California; 
has been a director of the Insurance 
Federation of California for several 
years and was one of the first men in 
the business to encourage the organiza- 
tion of that body. He was made chair- 
man of the governing committee of the 
California Inspection Rating Bureau in 
1929 and serves also as chairman of the 
Metropolitan Committee of the Pacific 
Board in addition to his work as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
latter organization. 

Interested in Music 

For diversion Mr. Lichtenstein enjoys 
all forms of athletics as a spectator and 
is an ardent advocate of the benefits to 
be derived from walking. Rain or shine, 
Mr. Lichtenstein walks each day the 
three miles from his beautiful home near 
San Francisco's Presidio to his office and 
indulges in a “constitutional” every Sun- 
day morning. He is intensely interested 
in books and literature and enjoys good 
music. He was born in San Francisco, 
graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1901 after having studied social 
science, literature and languages. Dur- 
ing the year of his graduation, he au- 
thored a book entitled “For the Blue 
and Gold” which won for him a place in 
“Who’s Who.” He also wrote and had 
published numerous short stories during 
his college years. He has always main- 
tained contact with the University and 
was made an honorary member of Beta 
Gamma Sigma, honor society of the Col- 
lege of Commerce, because of his in- 
terest and assistance to the students. 

Mrs. Lichtenstein is an accomplished 
musician while the son, Stanley, is 
studying to be an opera singer. His 
present avocation is the claims depart- 
ment of the Pacific Coast offices of the 
Hartford where he is a member. of the 
staff. Mrs. H. A. Minkler, the only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lichtenstein, 
who now resides in San Francisco, was 
engaged in dramatic effort in the East 
prior to her marriage. 


Weekly Luncheons 


In the process of welding a united or- 
ganization, bringing about a well func- 
tioning co-ordinated institution, the 
heads of all departments of the Pacific 
Department of the “Two Hartfords” 
meet for luncheon once a week. Here 
the problems of the various departments, 
the companies and the business gener- 
ally are discussed. Ideas are stimulated 
and expected. Every two weeks, the as- 
sistants of the department heads meet 
in a similar manner. The fire men hear 
the problems of the surety, automobile, 
liability and miscellaneous departments 





Franklin W. Fort 


John Marshall, Jr., Dies 
After Long Illness 


HIGHLY RESPECTED EXECUTIVE 





Fireman’s Fund and Home F. & M. V.-P. 
Up To His Retirement in 1928; 
Headed Many Organizations 





After a prolonged illness John Mar- 
shall, Jr., former vice-president and di- 
rector of the Fireman’s Fund and Home 
Fire & Marine passed away last Sunday 
in San Francisco at the age of sixty-five. 
He had retired from active business in 
February, 1928, because of impaired 
health. Mr. Marshall was one of the 
best known and most highly respected 
fire company officials in the country and 
his warmth and geniality brought to him 
and to the Fireman’s Fund a host of 
friends. 

Born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1867 Mr. 

Marshall was educated in San Francisco 
schools and began his insurance career 
as an office boy in the Robert Dickson 
general agency. In 1886 he went East to 
connect with the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance, four years later being made its 
Chicago manager and in 1900 assistant 
United States manager of the company 
in New York. Resigning this post Mr. 
Marshall became a member of Marshall 
& McElhone, appointed by the Fireman’s 
Fund as managers of its central depart- 
ment in Chicago, and following Mr. Mc- 
Elhone’s death in 1914 he became sole 
manager. 
-In November, 1919, Mr. Marshall was 
elected a vice-president of the Fireman’s 
Fund and Home Fire & Marine, trans- 
ferring to the San Francisco home office 
in January, 1920. Several insurance or- 
ganizations have benefitted from his ex- 
perience and executive ability. He was 
president of the Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation of the Northwest; successively 
secretary, vice- president and president of 
the Western Union ; vice-president, Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Confer- 
ence ; president, Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific; president, Pacific 
Coast Underwriters Conference and 
president, Pacific Coast Office Under- 
writers Salvage Co. 





E.U.A. TO MEET SEPT. 27 


The Eastern Underwriters Association 
will hold its first fall meeting at noon 
Tuesday, September 27. The executive 
committee will meet at 11 o’clock the 
same morning. 





and vice-versa. All are encouraged to 
lend their aid and ability to the general 
process of co-ordinating the activities 
and intelligence of the organization with 
the result that the “Two Hartfords” are 
operated as a united body rather than as 
two separate non co-operating groups. 

“Insurance is the reflection of every 
human activity,” said Mr. Lichtenstein, 
“We have no subject matter in the in- 
surance business—our subject matter is 
the other man’s business; his home; his 
stock of goods; his automobile ; another 
man’s building or cargo on a ship; the 
safeguarding of his valued possessions. 
I cannot conceive of a more broadening 
life than that to be found in the insur- 
ance business.” 


Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 








(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 








Young man, 30 years of age, mar- 
ried, would like to buy half interest 
in established general insurance busi- 
ness, located in New York City. 

Address Box No. 1207 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
94 Fulton St., New York 











Ad Conference To Hear 
Four Insurance Leaders 


ALL TALKING ON CO-OPERATION 





Haid, Beha, Bennett and Bugbee to 
Speak October 5 Giving Their 
Associations’ Viewpoints 





Four national insurance figures, affii- 
ated with four of the important associa- 
tions in the business, will address the 
fire and casualty group session of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference on how 
the advertising men may better co-oper- 
ate with these associations. Their ad- 
dresses will be one of the high spots of 
the forthcoming convention at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania, New York City, on 
Wednesday morning, October 5. The 
speakers are: 

Paul L. Haid, president of the Insur- 
ance Executives’ Association, who will 
suggest how insurance advertising ac- 
tivities may effectively be correlated with 
the many other undertakings of insur- 
ance companies. 

James A. Beha, general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, who will have a 
message in regard to the important work 
carried on by the Bureau and how in- 
surance advertising men may assist in 
its further development. 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, who will speak of the insurance 
agents’ interest and problems in their 
relation to advertising and sales promo- 
tion material. i 

Percy Bugbee, assistant managing di- 
rector, National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, who will endeavor to put the Ad 
Conference members in a position to co- 
operate more effectively in various fire 
prevention efforts. 

The chairman of this group will be 
Clarence Palmer, advertising manager of 
the Insurance Co. of North America, and 
chairman of the convention committec 
of the Fire and Casualty group. 

Company executives, agents and others 
are invited to attend this session. The 
complete program for the Conference on 
Monday and Tuesday was printed in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week. 





MISSOURI RATE HEARING 


The taking of rebuttal testimony for 
the companies in the Federal court suit 
involving the 16-2/3% increase in fire, 
hail and tornado insurance rates, has 
opened before Special Master Paul Bar- 
nett in the Pierce Building, St. Louis, 
yesterday. It is probable that the hear- 
ing will continue through today although 
the companies do not plan to put in 
much more additional facts feeling that 
they have already made a_ sufficient 
showing to sustain the increased rates 
put into effect on June 1, 1930, over the 
protest of the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment. 
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PoLticy Pete: 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT. 








YOUR POLICY EXPIRED AT NOON 
TODAY, MR. SLOBOY AND You 





| DONT BELIEVE THERE IS 
ANY GREAT RUSH, IT'S 











HAVENT LET ME RENEW IT YET. 
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ENEWALS should not be 
left until the last minute. . 
GField Men of “The Home of 
New York’ are always ready 
to serve and assist our agents to 


maintain their premium income. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








When we took up an agency for the 
old Germania, we did not return the 
whole unused policy blanks to the com- 
pany but just the stubs with the num- 
bers, thus saving on expressage or post- 
age. We had no parcel post those days 
and expressage was relatively expensive. 
But even today it would seem to me that 
much money could be saved in the ag- 
gregate if it would be required that only 
the stubs be sent. These are little sav- 
ings which count in the end. As to let- 
ter writing at the home office and in the 
field it was our custom to typewrite a 
copy of the answer on the back of the 
letter from an agent or company thus 
saving paper and having the letter and 
answer together, which seemed a good 
practical way to save both paper and 
filing space. 

A lot of money could be saved in pa- 
per if we got back to the old “renewal- 
receipt” method of renewing policies, a 
practice abandoned in the U. S. in the 
early nineties, but still successfully in 
vogue in Canada, and which plan I pur- 
sued when in Canada as manager of the 
National Liberty, 1920 to 1923. Another 
plan followed in Canada of which I 
thought well was the limiting of gross 
and net lines to each company in the 
Canadian Fire Underwriters Association 
on Eastern Canada on a sprinklered risk 
under the supervision of the Rating Bu- 
reau. When a sprinklered risk report 
was issued on a new plant, a notation 
was placed on top, as follows: 

“Line limit te each company $........ 
(gross).” 

This cut off ruinous competition on 
the part of some, and gave the smaller 
companies a fairer share on desirable 
business. Of course this became a dead 
letter when the large companies ac- 
quired annexes, subsidiaries and so on, 
but the underlying thought was that as 
the smaller companies were contributing 
their share to the expenses of the Asso- 
ciation, they should be protected to some 
extent, an almost utopian thought to 
some of the giant companies that were 
then trying by might and main to grab 
it all, it may be argued that this scheme 
was not “good business.” On the other 
hand there was something in it from a 
far-sighted viewpoint of live and let live. 
It is also a fact that the keen and fierce 
competition for sprinklered business on 
the part of some of the giants has been 
very expensive to them, and they are 
now suffering from the results of this 
principle of “bigness.” Other times, 
other customs. 

* * 

Fire Insurance Rates and the Public 

How a company can make money on 
having a couple of engineers and special 
agents camp on the ground for several 
days to get a rate down on a fireproof 
sprinklered risk to a ridiculously low fig- 
ure, and pay a commission besides I have 
never been able to figure out. I have 
witnessed quite extensive fires on this 
class, especially as to contents, and can’t 
see where a profit can be made at the 
low rate. We used to get about 1% p.a. 
on a sprinklered knitting mill at Amster- 
dam, N. Y., and now we get next to 
nothing on this class, and there are few 
left, anyway, so how can an average be 
made? 

Our rates are entirely too low anyway, 
with increasing taxation, expenses and 
growing loss ratio, The ‘public does not 
want fair rates, it wants low rates. I 
have never heard anyone tell me that 
his rate was too low. If the public by 
increasing the loss ratio through what- 


ever cause is forced to pay higher rates, 
so that the companies can survive, there 
should be no kick, as the rates are en- 
tirely in their hands. 

The American people through more 
thrift and less carelessness could reduce 
the rates if they got the idea into their 
heads that it is they and not the insur- 
ance companies who pay the losses in 
their rates. They understand this prin- 
ciple as applied to life insurance but not 
as to fire insurance. They know that if 
a life insurance company loads its books 
with a lot of sick people they, the well 
people, pay for it, but they do not re- 
alize the same fundamental facts as ap- 
plied to fire insurance companies. 

By allowing heavy taxation by legis- 
latures they are simply taxing them- 
selves. These are trite statements, but 
just as true as they ever were. The man 
in the field knows the public attitude 
better than any .other branch of the 
business, and has to combat that atti- 
tude of the public constantly, and keep 
on explaining. Part of my work for 
years, self-imposed, has been to try to 
explain these facts in an intelligent and 
courteous way to the assured, with more 
or less success. 

Once while at a small up-state Adi- 
rondack town with Mr. Van Buren, then 
special agent of Fireman’s Fund, we 
went into a store together on a joint 
inspection, and were immediately accost- 
ed by the Armenian assured with “My 
rate is too high.” After getting ac- 
quainted with him and making various 
suggestions as to improvement of his 
building (he had a non-standard chim- 
ney and dirty cellar) and gaining his 
confidence, I picked up one of his suits 
of clothing for sale. “What is the price,” 
I asked. “$25,” he chortled. “Too much,” 
I replied. “What do you know about 
the price of clothing?” he gurgled. “Just 
as much as you do about rates,” I 
emitted. 

I then told him that the price of his 
insurance was built similarly to the price 
of his goods; that his rate was based 
on construction, protection hazards of 
occupancy, light, heat, power, etc., which 
rates included a normal loss ratio charge, 
plus an expense charge, to enable the 


company to pay a reasonable dividend 


to its stockholders. 


Though a man of only limited intelli- 


gence, he could see that and said he had 
never had the matter explained to him 
in that way before. I told him that it 
was my business to do that, that with 
us a satisfied customer meant as much 
as a satisfied customer in any line. Mr. 
Van Buren, then a new man in the busi- 
ness, was much interested in this epi- 
sode. I think more of this should be 
done by fieldmen. It takes time and 
trouble but it pays, unless you find an 
unreasonable man. 


Oo. J. PRIOR. PRESIDENT 


INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
oF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


R. J. CAREY, SECRETARY 








FIGHTS MORTENSEN’S ORDER 





Security of New Haven Starts Injunc- 
tional Proceedings Against Wis. Official 
Who Would Revoke Its License 


The Security of New Haven has started 
injunctional proceedings in the Federal 
Court at Madison, Wis., against the order 
of Insurance Commissioner H. J. Mor- 
tensen, who ordered that its license in 
that state be revoked on September 15. 
The company is seeking temporary and 
permanent restraint of this order which 
was based on a statutory rule prohibiting 
insurance companies from obtaining re- 
moval to Federal Courts of an action 
brought against them by an insured 
party. 

Commissioner Mortensen held that the 
Security had “broken faith” with the 
state insurance department when it re- 
moved an action instituted in state court 
against it by Frank Aleo, Beloit, to the 
Federal courts; that when the company 
entered the state in 1885 it stipulated that 
it would refrain from making such re- 
moval. 

The Security in its petition asks that 
the Wisconsin statute forbidding such 
removal be declared unconstitutional as 
a violation of due process. 





U. S. FIRE LOSSES DROP 





Total for August was $31,425,931 Com- 
pared with $31,917,630 for the Same 
Month of 1931 

Fire losses in the United States dur- 
ing August totaled $31,425,931, compared 
with $31,917,630 in the same month of 
1931, thus showing a decline of 14%4% ac- 
cording to figures issued by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. For Au- 
gust, 1930, the losses were $36,043.679. 

For the first seven months of 1932 the 
total losses are $310,078,321 compared 
with $307,510,561 for the same period last 
year and $313,191,200 for 1930. 


JOHN H. WARD IS DEAD 


Was President of Nelson & Ward Co., 
Jersey City; Past President and Char- 
ter Member of Jersey Association 

John H. Ward, president of the well- 
known local agency of Nelson & Ward 
Co. of Jersey City, died on Monday after 
an illness lasting nearly three years. He 
was 69 years of age and had been with 
the agency for about fifty years. Mr. 
Ward was a past president of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters and 
also one of the charter members of that 
organization. He was president of the 
Fifth Ward Savings Bank of Jersey 
City for the last twenty-five years. Har- 
vey B. Nelson, past president of the 
New Jersey Association, is vice-president 
of the agency and has been in active 
charge since Mr. Ward became inactive 
due to ill health. 








ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 








222ND YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 











G. & R. FIELD CHANGES IN N. Y. 

W. L. Eagle and John B. McMillan of 
the Globe & Rutgers are taking over the 
territory formerly supervised by New 
York State Agent James H. Perry who 
has been promoted to an executive post 
at the home office in New York. Mr. 
Eagle, who has been handling the West- 
ern part of the state, will have the ter- 
ritory from the Canadian line as far 
south as Albany and as far west as Bing- 
hamton. Mr. McMillan, who has been 
in charge of the suburban territory, will 
retain that field and in addition have 
the Hudson River Valley as far north 
as Hudson and Catskill. He will be as- 
90 by Charles Kenney from the honie 
office. 





National Ass’n 


(Continued from Page 1) 
straight to the heart of subjects he 1s 
discussing. One suggestion of Mr. Haid 
was that the agents and companies use 
their present facilities for intimate con- 
tact with the American people to develop 
public relations to a point as yet not 
achieved. He used “Co-operation” as 
the text of. his address and expressed 
the belief that the company organiza- 
tions and the agents’ associations, 
through meetings of conference commit- 
tees, will go far toward harmonious so- 
lutions of common problems amicably 
with greater speed than heretofore. 

Mr. Haid discussed other subjects such 
as qualification laws, agency balances, 
waste in the renewing of policies and 
adjustments. A full report of his ad- 
dress, those of Messrs. Calhoun and 
Bennett and the convention proceedings 
in general will be found in Part 2 of 
this issue. 

Highway Safety Symposium 

Two other features of the convention 
which were on the program yesterday 
were the highway accident symposium 
and three group luncheon conferences. 
The National Association is attacking 
the problem of high automobile liability 
costs and compulsory insurance by sup- 
porting all legitimate movements to re- 
duce automobile accidents and fatalities. 
With losses reduced the subsequent in- 
surance problems will take care of them- 
selves. Three prominent automobile 
casualty insurance men presented the in- 
surance viewpoint in this symposium and 
the public viewpoint was outlined by a 
former commissioner of motor vehicles 
of Pennsylvania, Benjamin G. Eynon. 

The convention dissolved itself into 
group conferences yesterday afternoon 
with the small, medium and big premium 
producers meeting separately to consider 
and discuss informally their common na- 
tionwide problems. At this morning’s 
general session the officers for the com- 
ing year will be elected and after the 
presentation of awards the convention 
will adjourn sine die. 
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Uniform Commission 
Demanded by Agent 

EXCESS PAYMENTS DEPLORED 

Dalzell of Pittsburgh Publishes Names 


of Companies He Accuses of Paying 
General Agency Rates 





John A. Dalzell, well-known local agent 
of Pittsburgh, has issued another of his 
series of articles on the “High Commis- 
sion Evil” in which he publishes the 
names of a long list of fire insurance 
companies which he contends pay gen- 
eral agents’ commissions to their local 
agents. Mr. Dalzell wants these compa- 
nies to abolish “special privileges” and 
effect a uniform commission basis of 
compensating local agents, accompanied 
by a uniform method of selecting agents 

“The companies’ justification for pay- 
ing general agents’ commissions to local 
agents (if such a practice could ever be 
defended) in so-called ‘excepted terri- 
tory’ has disappeared by the merging of 
all local companies. To continue the 
practice much longer may mean the 
slaughtering of the rate below sound 
levels. 

“We cannot conveniently condemn 
certain insurance companies who follow 
the cut rate route as long as we have 
certain others who follow the high com- 
mission route in their respective greed 
for premiums. Those who justify such 
practice may also have the impression 
that many of us are ‘dunderheads.’ 

“In discussing this subject it is not 
my purpose to appear, in any sense of 
the word, antagonistic, rather in every 
sense to appear as a real friend of sound 
insurance. 

“My thoughts, therefore, are that the 
rate structure must necessarily carry a 
heavy loading in order to permit the in- 
surance companies mentioned to pay 
general agents’ commissions to local 
agents and/or to enable insurance com- 
panies to continue to reinsure mutuals, 
reciprocals and other non-board and non- 
affiliated companies. 

“If the members of the American 
Agency System are sincere in their at- 
titude toward the system, they will see 
to it that co-operation with the compa- 
nies in this respect is not only desirable 
but positively necessary if the system is 
to survive. 

“It is the duty of the National and 
various State Associations and the lead- 
ing insurance companies to get at the 
root of the trouble so that every mem- 
ber of the State and National Associa- 
tions shall receive uniform treatment in 
the matter of commission remuneration.” 





CUNNINGHAM WITH PEARL 

J. F. Cunningham, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Public Fire of Newark 
in charge of the accounts department, is 
now with the United States branch of 
the Pearl Assurance as chief accountant. 
Mr. Cunningham started in insurance in 
1901 with the Western department of the 
Continental at Chicago. He served there 
in the accounting department until 1914 
when he went with the Western depart- 
ment of Hartford Fire as chief account- 
ant. Two years later he returned to the 
Continental and later was transferred to 
New York as auditor of the America 
Fore fleet. He later was with Marsh & 
McLennan until he joined the Public 
Fire a few years ago. 


S. D. McCOMB IN GERMANY 

Samuel D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America, is in Baden- 
Baden, Germany, this week attending the 
annual meeting of the International 
Union of Marine Insurance. 


WANT TO REDUCE BOARD 
Officials of the Merchants Fire of In- 
diana have filed an amendment to their 
incorporation with the secretary of state 
decreasing the number of directors to 
seven, 











MARINE MEETING OCT. 3 
The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters will hold its annual meeting 
on October 3 in New York. 
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RELIABILITY 


based on a record 


of satisfactory service 


to agents and policyholders 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES 








Commissioners’ Texas 
Convention Program 


FOUR DISCUSSIONS SCHEDULED 





Tentative Outline for Meeting October 
17-20 Announced by Jess G. Read; 
Visit Three Cities 





The tentative program of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
has been announced by Secretary Jess G. 
Read. The meeting, to be held October 
17 to 20 at Dallas, Houston and Galves- 
ton will hear four scheduled discussions 
on papers presented by commissioners. 

Monday Morning, October 17 

On Monday morning registration will 
be at 8 o'clock at the Baker hotel, Dallas. 
The convention will be called to order 
by President Charles D. Livingston, 
sharply at 10 o’clock, and followed imme- 
diately by the invocation by a local min- 
ister. The address of welcome will be 
given by Governor Ross Sterling for the 
state, and Mayor Charles E. Turner for 
the city. First Vice-President W. A. 
Tarver will give the response, which will 
be followed by the president's address 
and the secretary-treasurer’s report. 
New members will then be introduced, 
committee chairmen appointed and gen- 
eral announcements made. 

The first subject, “Insurance Adminis- 
tration as a Public Service,” will be in- 
troduced by Superintendent George S 
Van Schaick of New York and further 
discussed by Commissioners H. J. Mor- 
tensen of Wisconsin and William C 
Walsh of Maryland. Monday afternoon 
will be reserved for meetings of the va- 
rious committees. 

Tuesday Morning 

The Tuesday morning session will open 
with a paper by E. Forrest Mitchell, 
commissioner from California on “Assets 
of Insurance Companies.” Discussions of 
the same subject will be given by George 
A. Bowles of Virginia and George D. 
Riley of Mississippi. 

The next paper will be given by S. A. 
Olsness of North Dakota on “The Evil 
of Interlocking Investments and Direc- 
torates of Stock Life Insurance Compa- 
nies and the Remedy,” followed by dis- 
cussions by Joseph B. Thompson, State 
Superintendent of Insurance of Missou- 
ri; and W. H. Bakes of Boise City, 
Idaho Insurance Director. 

Tuesday afternoon will be devoted to 
executive session of the commissioners. 

Entertainment has been provided for 
the two evenings at Dallas and bridge 
and bridge luncheon for the ladies Mon- 
day afternoon. Monday night a dinner- 
dance and entertainment for commis- 
sioners and all guests will be held at the 
Dallas Country Club, and Tuesday night 
the convention will sponsor a barbecue 
dinner and rodeo at the Texas State 
Fair. All convention guests have been 
invited to a joint luncheon of the Ki- 
wanis Club and Chamber of Commerce, 
Tuesday noon. 

Houston and Galveston 


At midnight Tuesday the entire con- 
vention will leave for Houston where 
they will be entertained at breakfast the 
next morning, and spend the day sight- 
seeing in that city and Galveston. The 
entertainment committee at Galveston 
has announced a surprise, details of 
which they decline to divulge, and which 
rumor says includes a bathing beauty 
revue and a seafood banquet. 

Thursday 


The final address is scheduled for 
Thursday morning when John C. Kidd of 
Indiana will present a paper on “Are 
Market Values and Liquidation Values 
Always the Same?” At its conclusion 
the subject will be further discussed by 
A. B. DuLaney of Arkansas, and Theo- 
dore Thulmeyer of Wyoming. Charles 
W. Hobbs, special representative of the 
commissioners on the staff of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, will make his report and all un- 
finished business will be completed. 

Thursday afternoon will be reserved 
for resolutions, announcements, reports 
of committees and election of officers. 
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W.U.A. Acts to Effect 
Greater Economies 

COMMISSIONS AND BALANCES 

To Enforce 15% Rule in Mixed Agen- 


cies More Strictly; Strengthens 
Collection Clubs 








The Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion at its semi-annual meeting at Man- 
chester, N. H., last week moved to tight- 
en up on the 15% commission rule ap- 
plying to mixed agencies and also made 
it mandatory for all companies affiliated 
with the organization to have their field 
men join the collection clubs which su- 
pervise the collection of agency balances 
Much of the meeting was devoted to 


discussions of ways and means to achieve 
greater economy and President Walter 
D. Williams, Western manager of the 
Security of New Haven, devoted his ad- 
dress chiefly to suggestions of various 
means in which the association could 
save money by mergers of bureaus, con- 
ferences and committees. 

President Williams also suggested that 
there be greater concentration of power 
in the W.U.A. over all lines except the 
marine written by member companies. 
He asked for a mandatory rule regarding 
delinquent agency balances and was crit- 
ical of members which reinsure business 
of non-association companies. 

Extracts from his address are given 
herewith: 


Need for Economy 


It will be generally admitted that 
judged upon the basis of income and 
outgo our average rate level is too low. 
Before going to the public, however, 
for a larger premium we should be able 
to demonstrate beyond question that we 
are conducting our affairs economically 
and that no part of the premium paid 
by the public is being wastefully or ex- 
travagantly used. The primary function 
of insurance and the purpose for which 
premium is paid is for protection against 
loss, and we are not in a position to ask 
for more premium unless we can state 
and demonstrate that only a proper part 
of the premium is used for purposes 
other than protection. It is with that 
thought in mind, therefore, that I call 
your attention to certain phases of our 
operations which in my opinion can and 
should be improved and economies ef- 
fected. 

In the belief that economy, like char- 
ity, should commence at home as far as 
the operations of the W.U.A. are con- 
cerned economies have been effected, 
more are in prospect, and your finance 
and governing committees are ever alert 


and watchful to the end that no unneces- 
sary expenditures be made. 

One important source of economy is 
the matter of checking commissions on 
individual risks. It is conspicuous that 
on every borderline risk where there is 
a doubt as to the amount of commission 
to be paid the companies invariably pay 
the higher rate of commission. The very 
fact that a risk is on the border as to 
commission classification is sufficient jus- 
tification for the application of the min- 
imum commission for that particular risk, 

To effect economies proverly means a 
better observance of commission limita- 
tions and of rates, the latter applying 
particularly to those of our members who 
maintain so-called “Special Risk and/or 
Service Departments” who are inclined to 
take a good deal of liberty with the rates 
on risks placed with them by brokers. 


Over-organization in Business 


One of the chief sources of unneces- 
sary expense is in what appears to me 
the over-organization of our business 
We have in the territory of this asso- 
ciation five or more separate organiza- 
tions exercising primary jurisdiction over 
special classes of business, although those 
classes are written by the same agents 
as represent our members for general 
lines. 

I am strongly of the belief that all 
classes of business written by the mem- 
bers of the W.U.A. should be under the 
jurisdiction of this organization in order 
that more effective control may be se- 
cured and large economies effected. I 
think I am safely within a conservative 
statement in saying that $100,000 a year 
could be saved to the companies in the 
territory if the W.U.A. had jurisdiction 
and control over all the classes of busi- 
ness written by its members. 

The question of agency representation 
as it relates to clear agencies, which is 
now a subject of confusion, would be 
automatically provided for and the con- 
trol of the W.U.A. over the business of 
its members would be greatly strength- 
ened. 


I realize that this presents a new and 
somewhat radical departure and I am 
not suggesting legislation on the sub- 
ject at this meeting. I should like, how- 
ever, to have a committee appointed to 
study the desirability and feasibility of 
the W.U.A. taking jurisdiction over all 
classes of business written by its mem- 
bers and to report its findings to the 
governing committee with the request 
that the governing committee make rec- 
ommendations to you at the annual 
meeting. 

In making this suggestion, I would 
make the marine business the one ex- 
ception, as many companies are engaged 
in marine business who are not inter- 
ested in any other class and, therefore, 


would not be eligible to membership in 
the W.U.A. 

It is my opinion that no more con- 
structive action could be taken than a 
consolidation of the government of the 
activities of our members in one organi- 
zation instead of divided government, 
with the confusion and lack of control 
that exist at present. Not the least of 
the benefits to be derived from such 
centralization is the large saving in ex- 
pense involved in the administration of 
these secondary organizations. 

The governing committee deemed it 
unwise to recommend a program with re- 
spect to financing premiums by outside 
companies until the attitude of other 
sectional bodies is determined. The ac- 
ceptance of endorsements or riders rec- 
ognizing the interest of premium financ- 
ing companies was discouraged. The 
general agency committee reported dis- 
tinct progress in separation of local from 
general agency offices. 

A special committee of five will be 
named to consider extending control to 
side lines for report at the annual meet- 
ing in Washington in April, the presi- 
dent and chairman of the governing com- 
mittee to be members of the special com- 
mittee, 





Penna. Agents Meet 
(Continued from Page 22) 


they introduced a bill in the 1931 session 
of the Legislature on this subject. Since 
that time the matter was brought before 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents through James Case, who was 
made chairman of a committee to study 
the same. Mr. Case made a very lengthy 
report on the matter to the National 
Convention, and since that time it has 
been approved by the majority of the 
State Associations, 

I do feel that one clause in Mr. Case’s 
proposed clause should be changed. I 
believe in this bill he states that if the 
policy be not paid for on the fifteenth 
day of the month following that in which 
the policy is dated, it should be auto- 
matically cancelled. This gives the man 
whose policy is dated the first of the 
month forty-five days, but the one 
whose policy is dated the last of the 
month has only fifteen days in which to 
pay the same. 

I feel this is discrimination and that 
any. clause proposed should state that 
if the policy is not paid for forty-five 
days from the date of the policy, it 
should be automatically cancelled. In 
drawing such a bill, care must also be 
taken that the present system of month- 
ly audits can be continued on certain 
large casualty policies as well as on open 
stock reporting forms in fire policies. 

The completion during the past year 


‘ gifts as independent adjusters, 


of the formation of the Fire Insurance 
Executives Association is a matter of 
great import to the agents. Up until 
this time it was practically impossible 
for the National Fire Conference Com- 
mittee to function; however, with the 
appointment of Paul L. Haid as presi- 
dent of the Fire Insurance Executives 
Association, I sincerely believe that 
steps forward will be made in the near 
future toward improving the position of 
the American Agency System, inasmuch 
as conferences have been held between 
the National Casualty Conference Com- 
mittee and the Companies’ Committee, 
the report of which you will hear at the 
sessions of the National Association. 


Regional Meetings 

I sincerely believe the one thing which 
has helped to hold our members to- 
gether this year has been the various 
regional meetings held, and I wish to 
recommend to the incoming administra- 
tion that this practice be continued and 
expanded as much as possible. There 
were sixteen regional meetings held in 
the state this year covering fifty coun- 
ties and attended by over eight hundred 
agents. In addition to stimulating real 
interest in the organization and holding 
our old members, these meetings have 
attracted many new members and were 
the direct cause of the organization of 
three new local boards. 

One of the outstanding subjects that 
has been before your officers this year 
has been the state-wide complaint con- 
cerning the placing of business, more 
especially surety business, on banks 
which have been closed and taken over 
by the State Banking Department 
While some sections of the state have 
combatted this problem successfully, in 
most sections it has seemed impossible 
to be able to do anything about it. This 
is a practice which has been going on in 
this state, as well as other states, for 
many years and in all probability will 
continue to go on for many years more; 
however, the subject has been brought 
much more forcibly to the attention of 
the various agents this year due to the 
fact that this type of case has been so 
much more prevalent than ever before. 


Werder Story 


(Continued from Page 23) 





out of employment and are available at 
very reasonable salaries. 

And finally I feel that the majority 
of adjusters are thoroughly in sympathy 
with the present movement for consoli- 
dation. Those of acknowledged superior 
ability and accomplishment will continue 
to find a field for the exercise of their 
where 
larger rewards await them than are pos- 
sible in salaried positions. 





LINCOLN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK 














Western Department 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
Pacific Coast Dept. 


114 Sansome St. 
San Francisco 





By living up to the traditions of its name and by its 
affiliations with an old and well established organization 
The Lincoln Fire is a helpful asset to the Local Agent. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Government Competes 
For Ship Salvage Work 


COMPLAINT AT FED’L. HEARING 





President of Merritt, Chapman & Scott 
Corporation Testifies at Con- 
gressional Hearing 





At hearings before the Shannon Com- 
mittee of Congress interesting testimony 
is being given in relation to the Gov- 
ernment’s competition with private busi- 
ness. The committee, created by a reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives, 
consists of five members. The chairman, 
Joseph E. Shannon, is from Missouri. 


Marine men will be interested in the 
testimony at a hearing in the Federal 
Building, this city, of President T. A. 
Scott, of the Merritt, Chapman & Scott 
Corporation, 17 Battery Place, who do a 
very large contracting and salvage busi- 
ness, his company maintaining equip- 
ment for assisting and salvaging vessels 
in distress on both coasts of the United 
States. 

Mr. Scott testified that his company 
has millions of dollars invested in this 
equipment which is of a specialized na- 
ture and which, he said, was superior to 
any similar equipment owned by the 
Coast Guard. Payment for this work is 
made by marine insurance underwriters 
out of premiums received from owners 
of vessels and cargos. The amount is 
fixed either by an agreement between 
the salvaging company and the under- 
writers or by a court of admiralty. 

The Coast Guard, he continued, which 
was organized to give assistance to ves- 
sels in emergencies and to save life has 
gradually been adding equipment de- 
signed primarily for salvage work. No 
charge is made by the Government for 
the salvaging of vessels by the Coast 
Guard and ship owners have been quick 
to take advantage of this service where 
it is available. 

Gets Only Big Jobs 

This competition, said Mr. Scott, is 
reaching the stage where his company 
only gets such jobs as are too large for 
the Coast Guard to handle. More than 
50% of the ultimate risk of loss on ves- 
sels and cargoes in and out of U. S. 
ports is borne by insurance companies 
whose head offices are abroad, Mr. Scott 
said, and he pointed out that the Coast 
Guard, supported by taxpayer’s money, 
was being utilized to save these com- 
panies the expense of salvaging opera- 
tions to the great loss of American sal- 
vaging companies. 

“T have no criticism of any effort the 
Coast Guard makes to save life,” said 
Mr. Scott, “but I do feel that building 
vessels designed for salvage work is un- 
necessary and unfair. If the Govern- 
ment, which is the only nation in the 
world to maintain free salvaging equip- 
ment, would make the same charge as 
we do and to which it is entitled I think 
my company would get most of the 
business. 

“My company cannot compete with the 
Coast Guard, however, when the Coast 
Guard is rendering this service. It is 
interesting to note that whatever pro- 
portion of the annual appropriation for 
the United States Coast Guard may be 
used for this kind’ of work, is a direct. 
expenditure of public funds largely in 
the interests of foreign underwriters.” 





TURKISH SHIPPING MONOPOLY 


The Turkish Government has declared 
all coastwise shipping, passenger as well 
as merchandise transportation, a gov- 
ernment monopoly. It will buy up all 
the vessels now engaged in this trade 
and all such transports will in future be 
made in government owned bottoms. 
The tonnage is said to amount to 94,400 
of which the government will acquire 


Ship Losses in July 
Show Many Collisions 


NUMBER OF CLAIMS DECLINE 





Liverpool Figures However Show In- 
crease in Number and Tonnage of 
Total Losses 





The casualty returns for July compiled 
by the Liverpool Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion contain reference to the Segovia, 
destroyed by fire in December, 1931, 
whilst under construction for the United 
Mail Steamship Co. at Newport News, 
for this helps to swell the total of ton- 
nage given as lost in July by 7,500 tons, 
whereas the accident really attaches to 
the month in which it occurred. It is to 
be presumed that the record has been 
held up pending the final settlement of 
the claim, and, that a total loss having 
been settled, the casualty is now includ- 
ed as such in the statistics. 

It must be noted that collisions were 
more numerous than any other class of 
accident, totalling 85, and indicating the 
prevalence of fog during the month 
There were 63 strandings, 35 cases of 
damage to machinery, and 31 cases of 
fire and explosion, and while weather 
damage accounted for three casualties 
and there were three founderings or aban- 
donments, unclassified accidents number- 
ing 66 in all were recorded. The total 
for the month of 28 casualties continues 
to show the marked diminution which 
has been evident for some time, compar- 
ing with 392 accidents in July, 1931, 488 
in July, 1930, and 536 in July, 1929. The 
number of total losses and the amount 
of tonnage lost shows, however, an in- 
crease on the two previous years, the 
aggregate of 10 vessels of 26,519 tons 
gross comparing with six vessels of 
16,805 tons gross in 1931 and eight ves- 
sels of 17,572 tons gross in 1930. 


It is to be noted that only one motor 
vessel of 835 tons gross is among the 
total losses, this being the Finnish ves- 
sel Palawan, destroyed by fire while 
bound from Viipuri for Hango. Among 
the detailed casualties only two other 
motor vessels appear, both being cases 
of fire, and one being the Moldanger, 
seriously damaged by fire when nearing 
completion at the Netherland Shipbuild- 
ing Co.’s Rotterdam yard. Further, it 
is to be noted that, excluding total losses, 


Exchange Suggestions 
On Marine Underwriting 


WOULD BAR FIXED LOCATIONS 





N. Y. Fire Body Asks Insurance Depart- 
ment to Make Changes in the 
Tentative Ruling 





Lack of space prevented publication in 
last week’s issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer of the suggested changes of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange in 


the New York Insurance Department's 
tentative ruling on inland marine com- 
pany underwriting powers. After the 
joint fire-marine company committee had 
filed its suggested changes with Super- 
intendent George S. Van Schaick the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
filed some suggested changes of its own 
because that body did not agree in all 
respects with the conclusions reached by 
the joint committee. Herewith are pub- 
lished the suggested changes of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange: 


Property Shipped on Consignment 


1. Imports and/or Exports wherever 
the property may be, provided the cov- 
erage of the issuing company includes 
hazards of transportation from or to for- 
eign countries or United States posses- 
sions (while actually in due course of 
transit and not after arrival at ultimate 
destination in the United States). 

2. Domestic Shipments. (a) Property 
shipped on consignment for sale or dis- 
tribution, while in transit and not ex- 
ceeding thirty (30) days after arrival at 
consignee’s premises or other place of 
storage or deposit but excluding any 





six of the remaining nine of the detailed 
casualties were fires, and in every case 
damage to cargo is recorded. 

While the increase in total losses as 
compared with previous years creates an 
impression that July may have been a 
bad month for underwriters, an exami- 
nation of the detailed casualties shows 
that, in fact, the casualties are not likely 
to result in a very heavy settlement 
apart from those of the Segovia, which 
really belongs to last December, and the 
Moldanger. The bulk of the vessels lost 
were comparatively old foreign steamers, 
on which the London market would not 
carry more than an_ insignificant  lia- 
bility, and since these account for a sub- 
stantial proportion of the detailed cas- 
ualties, the balance must be composed 
of comparatively slight. accidents for the 
greater part. 
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premium. 





Transportation Insurance 
On A Mutual Basis 


This Company is the largest in the United States writing exclusively Ocean 
Marine, Yacht, Inland Marine and Transportation Insurance on a Mutual Cash 
Participating plan. The profits revert to the assured Policies are non-assessable; 
no policyholder being liable to the Company except for the payment of the 
Its policy offers safe and economical protection. 
Latest Dividend 15% 
Losses Paid in Excess of $185,.000,000 
Dividends of Profit to Policyholders Over $115,000,000 


Inquiries invited direct or through agents or brokers 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 
Chartered 1842 
Home Office: Atlantic Bldg., 49-51 Wall St., New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
BOSTON—CLEVELAND—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA 











merchandise actually placed on sale after 


arrival. Such policies shall only be is- 
sued where the transit hazard is 
included. 


(b) Property shipped on consignment 
for exhibit or trial or approval while 
in transit, while in the custody of others 
and while being returned. Such policies 
shall only be issued where the transit 
hazard is included. 


Property Shipped Not on Consignment 


New paragraph(e). For a period of 
thirty (30) days in such places of stor- 
age as are usually employed by im- 
porters. 

2. Domestic Shipments, beginning 
and ending within the United States, 
shall not be covered at points of sale- 
distribution or manufacturing premises 
nor after arrival at such points or prem- 
ises owned, leased or controlled by as- 
sured or purchaser, nor for more than 
thirty (30) days at other place of stor- 
age or deposit, nor in premises of trans- 
portation companies or freight forward- 
ers except while the goods insured are 
in due course of transit. 

C. Instrumentalities of Commerce, 
Transportation or Communication, _ if 
Movable. 

Instrumentalities of Commerce, Trans- 
portation or Communication, if movable. 
may be insured against the hazards of 
navigation, transit or transportation. 

This section should be amended by 
limiting insurance by marine companies 
to movable risks for the explicit reason 
that Section 150 of the Insurance Law 
does not contemplate marine coverages 
except in connection with risks of navi- 
gation or transportation and the said 
section contains no exception other than 
that applying to precious stones, jew- 
elry, etc., which may be insured under 
marine cover while at a fixed location 
or other. | | 

(If “bridges, tunnels, pipe lines, piers, 
wharves, docks and slips” as enumerated 
in the brief filed by the marine compa- 
nies are instrumentalities of commerce, 
then there is no good reason why the 
marine companies should not claim the 
right to insure under a marine cover 
any building used in the course of trade 
or commerce. The phrase “instrumen- 
talities of commerce, transportation or 
communication,” is broad enough to in- 
clude buildings used for housing tele- 
phone, radio and telegraph exchanges 
and their contents.) 


Personal Property Floater Risks 


(h) Salesmen’s samples floaters, exclud- 
ing the assured’s premises and/or mer- 
chandise in any other premises for sale 
or on consignment. 





FIGHTING NATIONALIZATION 


A tendency of the Norwegian govern- 
ment towards nationalization of insur- 
ance is being resisted by private inter- 
ests, chiefly by the ship-owning firms. 
The plan is to restrict the activities of 
foreign companies writing business in 
Norway, which is in line with the univer- 
sal tendency toward what is called 
“autarchy” or self-sustaining of each 
country. It is argued with apparent jus- 
tification that the Norwegian shipping in- 
terests are far too large for the restrict- 
ed possibilities which the home market 
offers for their cover by insurance. 





SHIPS IN CONTINENTAL PORTS 


Shipping in the three largest conti- 
nental European ports has shown a fur- 
ther decline during 1932. For Hamburg 
this amounts to 13%, for Antwerp to 
13.5% and for Rotterdam to 20.5%. Nev- 
ertheless, though 718,000 tons of shipping 
are laid up in Hamburg there were at 
the beginning of July. 1932, not less than 
104,000 tons of new shipping under con- 
struction in German yards, of which ten 
vessels with a tonnage of 74,000 are for 
foreign account. 





HARTFORD FIRE DIVIDEND 
The Hartford Fire directors have de- 
clared the usual quarterly dividend of 
50 cents a share, payable October 1 to 

stockholders of record September 15. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Compensation Rate Battle Centers On 


N. Y. As Brokers Unite Against Cuts 


Van Schaick Permits Release of Policies Effective in Oct. 1-15 
Period With Endorsement; Beha Denies Fee-Splitting, 


Files Legal Brief on Discrimination 


The new program of emergency rate 
increases for compensation insurance 
continued this week to hold the center 
of the casualty insurance stage. The in- 
terest in it ran high at the Philadelphia 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, particularly as to 
what the convention opinion would be 
on 12%% discount on premiums above 
$1,000 urged by the stock carriers. In 
New York company executives and in- 
surance brokers waited expectantly for 
Superintendent of Insurance Van 
Schaick’s verdict on the proposed 9.2% 
increase for this state. Mr. Van 
Schaick’s only action since last Wednes- 
day’s controversial hearing on this in- 
crease has been to permit companies to 
release for delivery policies becoming 
effective October 1 to 15 inclusive. In 
transmitting this information to Compen- 
sation Insurance Rating Board members 
Leon S, Senior, general manager, made 
clear that such policies shall carry an 
endorsement to the effect that the rates 
named in the policy are subject to 
change. He said further: 

“It is also permissible to issue such 
policies without naming definitive rates, 
but providing that the rates for the pol- 
icv are subject to determination by the 
Roard in accordance with the terms of 
the decision to be given by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance.” 

Beha Denies Fee-Splitting 

Another follow-up to the hearing be- 
fore Superintendent Van Schaick was a 
public denial by James A. Beha, general 
manager, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, that fee-splitting 
existed in cases handled by physicians 
representing private stock casualty com- 
panies. Mr. Beha also denied that the 
pronosed rate increase would put an add- 
ed burden of $18,000,000 on industry. Re- 
plying to opponents of the stock com- 
nany program who had sought to estab- 
lish the fee-splitting involved in the case 
of Dr. William Walker as nrivate com- 
panv practice Mr. Beha said: 

“The fee-splitting involved in the case 
of Dr. William Walker was in a case of 
self-insurance and not one of insurance 
hv insurance companies. Under the law 
employers may insure with stock compa- 
nies. mutual companies or the state fund, 
or if they convince the Industrial Com- 
mission of their financial ability they 
may insure themselves. The City of New 
York, as an employer, is in the latter 
class of self-insurers.” 

Major William P. Cavanaugh, manager 
of the bureau’s claim department. has 
supported Mr. Beha in his denial. There 
were too many checks upon the process 
of fee payments, he said, and in most 
cases the amounts involved were so small 
that splitting of fees was virtually im- 
nossible. Fee-splitting was “one of the 
least of our troubles,” he emphasized. 


Pro and Con on Discriminatory Features 


At the same time as counsel for the 
stock casualty companies filed their brief 
with Sunerintendent Van Schaick in sup- 
vort of the legal validity of their pro- 
eram the insurance brokers of Greater 
New York united in their opposition to 
any plan which would cnt their commis- 
sions on compensation lines. The brok- 
ers’ brief, filed with the Sunerintendert 
on Wednesday after William Schiff, 
nresident, Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. had publicly declared that the com- 
panies had not properly attempted to re- 
duce their acquisition costs, was on he- 


half of the Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, General Brokers’ Association, 
Brooklyn Brokers’ Association, Browns- 
ville & East New York and Bronx In- 
surance Men’s Associations. 

The brokers held that both the pro- 
posed commission cut and the proposed 
rate increase constituted discrimination. 
In the first instance, discriminatory 
against brokers handling larger risks and 
in the second, against small assureds 
who would not benefit by the 124% 
discount proposed. 

The stock company contention in this 
connection (as summarized in their legal 
brief) was that if the proposed rating 
plan involved any discrimination at all, 
“it is a discrimination which is just and 
fair in its recognition of a proper dis- 
tinction between retail and wholesale 
business. In a slightly different view of 
the matter the plan does not involve any 
discrimination at all because risks large 
enough to involve the element of whole- 
sale business properly belong in a differ- 
ent rating class from small risks which 
are analogous to retail business and that 
to make such a differentiation in the 
classification of large and small risks is 
in precise compliance with Paragraph 2 
of Section 141-b. of the New York In- 
surance Law in that it provides for 
‘schedules, rules and methods’ for ‘com- 
puting the rates charged for insurance,’ 
which are in all respects reasonable.” 

Brokers Respond 

In the brokers’ brief displeasure was 
definitely shown over the stock company 
argument that “the 121%4% credit on pre- 
miums above $1,000 recognized the fact 
that the labor of the agent in soliciting 
and rendering its services in connection 
with large risks is proportionately less 
than his similar labor in connection with 
a number of small risks producing the 
same amount of premium as a single 
large one.” It was for this reason that 
the stock plan had provided “that the 
companies shall, by arrangement with 
their agents, so amend their commission 
scales as to produce a decreased cost on 
so much of the premium as exceeds 
$1,000”; that the credit of 124% would 
enable the companies to pass on to large 
policyholders the benefit of savings in 
administrative and acquisition cost. 

In vigorous response the brokers said: 
“We have been told that 97% of the in- 
dividual premiums are less than $1,000; 
also that 55% of all compensation busi- 
ness written includes risks in which the 
individual premium exceeds $1,000. We 
are not discussing 3% of the number of 
risks but 55% of the volume of compen- 
sation premiums. Our remarks therefore 
shall be limited to the rate increase and 
commission decrease of risks in which 
the premium is more than $1,000. 

The brief then called attention to the 
Billingham. report in 1928 in which the 
New York Department gave the results 
of its examination of fire insurance 
brokers’ offices, showing that the aver- 
age operating cost in the offices exam- 
ined was 10.89%, considered a fair esti- 
mate of brokerage expense at the time. 
No other conclusion could be reached 
than that commissions on compensation 
business “are now at a minimum”; that 
any further reduction is “absolutely im- 
possible.” 

Discussing the legality of the stock 
comnanv plan the brokers’ brief sum- 
marized: “Serious doubt exists in the 
minds of our committee that any group 
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1932-33 Casualty and Suretyship 
Lectures Announced By N. Y. Society 


Respective Committee Chairmen Are L. F. Tillinghast and 
E. B. Southworth, Jr.; For First Time Surety Course 
Will Have Woman Lecturer 


The 1932-33 classes of the Insurance 
Society of New York in casualty insur- 
ance and suretyship will begin respec- 
tively on October 4 and October 13. The 
general chairman for the casualty course 
is again Leslie F, Tillinghast, Great 
American Indemnity, while in the surety- 
ship division E. B. Southworth, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, replaces last year’s 
chairman, Hale Anderson, Fidelity & 
Casualty. Registration for both courses 
begins September 26 and the Society is 
optimistic that the attendance will be up 
to the standard of previous years. Inci- 
dentally, this is the fourteenth consecu- 
tive year that courses in casualty insur- 
ance have been given and the tenth con- 
secutive year that suretyship classes have 
been held by the Insurance Society of 
Néw York. 


C. J. Haugh Only Part I Lecturer 


In the casualty course an innovation 
this year is that the Part I lectures will 
all be given by one man rather than 
a group of men. He is Charles J. Haugh, 
actuary, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, for some years an 
active worker in the insurance education- 
al field. Part II will not be given this 
year and students who took Part I last 
year should take Part III this year, wait- 
ing until the fall of 1933 for Part II. The 
work covered in Part III centers on pub- 
lic liability, property damage liability 
and collision insurance, individual lec- 
turers having been selected for each 
class. 

Mr. Tillinghast’s committee includes 
T. Y. Beams, Royal Indemnity; F. 
Stuart Brown, Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity; E. R. Prescott. American Employ- 
ers, and John Riddell, Norwich Union 
Indemnity. Assisting Mr. Southworth 
will be George A. Petersen, Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity; M. A. Craig, Globe In- 
demnity; R. S. Hart, Fidelity & Deposit; 
Martin W. Lewis, Towner Rating Bu- 
reau; J. R. Rooney, Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of N. A. and W. M. Tomlins, Jr., 
American Surety. 

An interesting feature of the surety- 
ship course this year is that for the first 
time in the Society’s history a woman, 
Miss Julia M. Guilmette, assistant secre- 
tary, National Surety, is among those 
who will lecture. Miss Guilmette takes 
the November 17 lecture on Public Offi- 
cial Bonds. She is one of the highly re- 
spected members of the National’s un- 
derwriting staff. 


Casualty Lectures and Dates 
In the Part I casualty course conduct- 


ed by Mr. Haugh the lectures and dates 
are as follows: 


OCTOBER 4 
Introductory Outline of Casualty Insurance. 
OCTOBER 11 AND 18 
Fundamental Principles of Insurance. 
OCTOBER 25 
Casualty Insurance Carriers. 
NOVEMBER 1 
Organization of Casualty Insurance Carriers. 
NOVEMBER 
Election Day—No Lecture. 
NOVEMBER 15 
State Supervision. 
NOVEMBER 22 
Review. 
NOVEMBER 29 
_ General Consideration of Insurance Transac- 
tion, 
DECEMBER 6 
Co-operative Organizations 
Casualty Insurance Carriers. 
DECEMBER 13 
The Principles of Rate-Making. 
DECEMBER 20 
The Principles of Merit Rating. 
DECEMBER 27 
Christmas Week—No Lecture. 
JANUARY 3, 1933 
New Year’s Week—No Lecture. 
JANUARY 10 


Maintained by 


Review. 

JANUARY 17 
Production. 

JANUARY 24 
Advertising and Publicity. 

JANUARY 31 
Underwriting. 

FEBRUARY 7 
Reinsurance. 

FEBRUARY 14 
Claim Adjustment. 

FEBRUARY 21 
Inspection, Engineering and Prevention. 

FEBRUARY 28 


Exposure. 

MARCH 7 
Casualty Statistics. 

MARCH 14 
Casualty Accounting. 

MARCH 21 
The Annual Statement. 

MARCH 28 
Review. 

APRIL 3 


Examinations will commence. 


Part I11—Lectures and Speakers 
Public Liability, Property Damage. 
Liability and Collision Insurance. 

Legal Background 
OCTOBER 5 
Law of Negligence, by John F. Hanley, Attor- 
ney. | 
OCTOBER 12 
Columbus Day—No Lecture. 
OCTOBER 19 
Law of Negligence, by William Butler, general 
counsel, United States Casualty. 
Automobile Insurance 
OCTOBER 26 
Legal Background, by H. W. J. Hargrave, 
manager, claim department, Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity. 
NOVEMBER 2 
Public Liability, Property Damage Liability 
and Collision Insurance, by Ambrose Ryder, as- 
sistant vice-president Great American Indemnity 
NOVEMBER 9 
Public Liability Insurance, by Samuel K 
Crawford, manager, casualty department Stand 
ard Surety & Casualty. 
NOVEMBER 16 
Property Damage Liability Insurance, by 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Regards Sureties As 
Preferred Creditors 

IN STATE BANK LIQUIDATIONS 

Counsel Ass’n Told by J. G. McKay of 


Miami of Supreme Court Suit Pend- 
ing to Win This Preference 








Whether or not the deposit of a trus- 
tee in bankruptcy of an insolvent bank, 
which has been designated as a deposi- 
tory, is a preferred creditor under U. S. 
Code, title 31, sections 191 and 193, was 
the important question brought by John 
G. McKay, Miami attorney, before the 
annual convention of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel at 
White Sulphur Springs recently. At 
present the question is awaiting decision 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States on application for writ of cer- 
tiorari from the Fifth Circuit. 

It was revealed by Mr. McKay at the 
outset of his talk that since 1928 when 
his firm, Miller, McKay, Dixon & De- 
Jarnette, first undertook a search of the 
authorities bearing on the situation, it 
has arisen in at least fifty different 
places throughout the United States. The 
firm has also carried on considerable 
correspondence with surety home offices 
and with local attorneys of many dif- 
ferent companies. The facts were as fol- 
lows in the original case which opened 
up the subject. 


Three Sureties Involved 


The Union Indemnity and United 
States F. & G. requested Miller, McKay, 
Dixon & DeJarnette in the fall of 1928 
to draw certain releases on behalf of 
these companies and the Hartford Acci- 
dent covering payments made by those 
companies upon the bonds of First 
American Bank & Trust Co., a Florida 
state bank at West Palm Beach, given 
by it to qualify as a designated deposi- 
tory under the Federal bankruptcy act. 
While this matter was in progress F. R. 
Riehl, salvage department manager of 
the U. S. F. & G. and M. W. Heard, 
legal department, Union Indemnity, sug- 
gested that possibly a preferred claim 
might be asserted against the receiver of 
this insolvent state bank under the pro- 
visions of title 31, sections 191 and 193 
of the U. S. Code, same being revised 
‘statutes, sections 3466 and 3468. All con- 
‘cerned were surprised to find that this 
‘was apparently a novel question, never 
‘before decided. 

Since the principal amount involved 
was more than $90,000 and obviously jus- 
tified considerable effort from a salvage 
standpoint, Mr. McKay was more than 
anxious to make progress on the case, 
especially as he knew that the general 
creditors of the insolvent bank would 
take practically nothing. He made clear 
that the question arises only when the 
designated depository is a state bank. 
Then he explained that section 191 pro- 
vided in substance that when “any per- 
son who is indebted to the United States 
is insolvent. ... the debts due the United 
States shall be first satisfied.” This sec- 
tion had originally covered only bonds 
given to secure the payment to the U. S. 
of certain forms of import revenues. 


Thinks Sureties Entitled to Preference 

It was also brought out that section 
193 provided “whenever the principal in 
any bond given to the U. S. is insolvent 
. +. any surety on the bond... who pays 
to the U. S. the money due on such bond 
by such surety . . . shall have the like 
priority for the recovery and receipt of 
the moneys out of the estate and effects 
of such insolvent principal as is secured 
to the U. S.” Suit may be brought and 
maintained on the bond in law or equity 
for the recovery of all moneys paid 
thereon. : 

Thus the case presented the question 
of whether or not sureties upon the de- 
pository bond, after paying the amount 


thereof, were entitled to a preferred 
claim out of the insolvent bank’s assets. 
Mr. McKay said this seemed to turn pri- 
marily upon the question of whether or 
not the deposit made by a trustee in 
bankruptcy in a state bank created “a 
debt to the United States. The conclu- 
sion was reached in this connection that 
the sureties were entitled to this pref- 
erence. 

Before the matter was two weeks old 
similar cases arose in Iowa and South 
Carolina; later, one in Alabama. The 
Iowa case went into litigation almost at 
once in the state courts. In the two 
other states the state courts rendered 
adverse decisions. Meantime in Florida 
the filing of litigation by the sureties had 
been delayed due to efforts to reopen the 
bank under a freezing agreement. And 
by the time this situation was ready to 
be put in litigation, the Iowa state court 
had rendered a decision adversely to the 
contention of the sureties. 

Mr. McKay’s office instituted proceed- 
ings in the District Court for the south- 
ern district of Florida under three sepa- 
rate units, thinking that the Federal 
courts might be inclined to give a Fed- 
eral statute a more liberal construction. 
Then, after the cases were at issue, they 
were consolidated by an order of court 
under the style of Union Indemnity vs. 
Florida Bank & Trust Co. as liquidator 
of First American Bank & Trust Co. 
Mr. McKay said that despite the three 
adverse state court decisions (mentioned 
above) the Florida District Court ren- 
dered an opinion sustaining the position 
of the sureties. The liquidator then took 
an appeal to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth District and_ that 
court reversed the District Court’s deci- 
sion and followed the state court deci- 
sions. Mr. McKay’s firm immediately 
applied to the Supreme Court for a writ 
of certiorari. 


Problem Magnified by Depression 


Mr. McKay summed up the importance 
of the case at this time in the following 
fashion: “Of course we do not know 
what disposition will be made of the ap- 
plication for writ in our case by the Su- 
preme Court. Certainly the matter is of 
importance, particularly during the pres- 
ent depression, when petitions in bank- 
ruptcy and bank failures almost keep 
pace with each other. During the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1931, there 
were 65,335 petitions in bankruptcy in 
the Federal Courts, both voluntary and 
involuntary. During the same period of 
time, there were 1,324 suspensions of 
state and private banks. 

“Tt has been impossible to secure any 
statistics as to the number of suspended 
banks which were designated deposito- 
ries in bankruptcy but the number is 
almost certain to be a very considerable 
portion of those failing and where such 
depositories have been designated, it is 
almost certain that some surety company 
has suffered or is apt to suffer the pay- 
ment of substantial claims. The only 
possibility of substantial salvage in most 
cases depends upon the decision which 
may be reached by the Supreme Court 
in the case taken up from Florida.” 





PROMULGATES MASS. RATES 





1933 Schedules Under Compulsory Auto 
Law Follow M. L. Brown’s Tentative 
Outline With Only Minor Change 

Insurance Commissioner Merton L. 
Brown of Massachusetts late last week 
promulgated 1933 compulsory automobile 
insurance rates, making only one minor 
change in the tentative schedule which 
he announced a few weeks ago. The new 
rates will result in an average reduction 
state-wide of approximately 3% although 
a number of smaller cities will take in- 
creases. ; 

The one change made was in the com- 
mercial car schedule where the charge 
for trailers will be one-half that for com- 
mercial vehicles; in the tentative sched- 
ule it was the same as for trucks. The 
new rate for semi-trailers is 35% instead 
of 50% of the truck rate. 


Agents Should Join Taxpayers’ Protest 
Associations, Henry S. Ives Says in Iowa 


The army of insurance agents must 
rally to the attack on the “tax-eaters,” 
Henry Swift Ives, special counsel, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
told the Iowa Association of Insurance 
Agents recently at its annual conven- 
tion at Des Moines. The attack must 
be made again two points closely con- 
nected: Too high taxes and too much 
government. The one leads to the other, 
Mr. Ives said. 

The immediate thing to do is join one 
of the taxpayers’ associations that have 
grown up like mushrooms since people 
became tax-conscious, Mr. Ives advised 
the agents. “There are now more than 
2,000 of these in existence. If there isn’t 
one in your neighborhood, start it your- 
self. 

“We are spending this year more than 
one dollar out of every four earned by 
the American people for so-called public 
purposes. This is the amount the tax- 
eaters have to play with. Compared to 
this contribution the bitterly complained 
of tithes exacted from the ancient He- 
brews were pin money. 

“I believe that high taxes, together 
with government ownership schemes and 
unfair political interference with private 
business. had more to do. with bringing 
on the depression, and certainly had 
more to do with perpetuating it, than 
any other factor or group of factors,” de- 
clared Mr. Ives. “I also believe that full 
recovery will be measurably hastened if 


taxes in America are substantially re- 
duced and if the government, federal, 
state and local, will give business a fair 
chance and will not enter into competi- 
tion with or strangle it with laws. If 
left alone business can engineer its own 
recovery. But when the panaceas of the 
professional altruists, the "paternalistic 
schemes of the socialists and communists 
and the pillaging ideas of the tax-eaters 
are used as restoratives, the cure is 
bound to be delayed, or perhaps the ill- 
ness rendered chronic. 


Fine Chance for Insurance People 


“An active and aggressive insurance 
army can be of invaluable assistance in 
starving the tax-eaters and divorcing bu- 
reaucrats from their political bed and 
board, 

“The insurance men and women of this 
country have a wonderful chance at this 
time to be of practical assistance in the 
campaign to reduce taxes—all taxes. 
They are a power in every community, 
and after all the high cost of govern- 
ment is for the most part a local prob- 
lem although its federal aspects seem to 
get the most attention. Of the $14,000,- 
000,000 expenditures this year about $7,- 
600,000,000 will be made by cities, towns, 
school districts and other local govern- 
ments, $4,200,000,000 by the federal gov- 
ernment and $2,200,000,000 by the states. 
So you can see that the tax shoe pinches 
most at home, right in your front yard.” 





TO RUN 2ND AGENTS’ SCHOOL 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Repeating 
Home Office Course for Commis- 
sioned Producers; Starts Oct. 3 


Encouraged by the success of its first 
school for commissioned producers held 
at the home office this past summer, the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety will get its sec- 
ond school of this character under way 
Monday, October 3, the period of in- 
struction running for thirty working 
days until November 5. On the basis 
of the number of applications already 
received the new class will be consider- 
ably larger than the first group which 
included students from Texas, Michigan, 
Ohio, Illinois, West Virginia, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, New York, District of 
Columbia and New England. Even so, 
the Aetna home office believes that be- 
cause of the practical limitations imposed 
by the method of instruction it will prob- 
ably be necessary to turn away many 
who would like to attend. 

Just as with the first class, students 
are required to pay their own transpor- 
tation expenses to and from the school, 
and also their living expenses while in 
Hartford. The Aetna furnishes the sup- 
plies, materials, textbooks and instruc- 
tion. The Aetna, through these schools, 
hopes to give many of its producers a 
more thorough and finished knowledge 
of their business in order that they may 
cope with the demands of policyholders 
today for practical and intelligent insur- 
ance counsel. 

Whether a third and fourth school will 
be held has not yet been definitely deter- 
mined, but if the second school proves to 
be as successful as the first, doubtless 
the series will be continued, possibly for 
an indefinite period. 


P. T. SHERMAN’S PAMPHLET 

The Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives has prepared in pamphlet 
‘form the views of P. Tecumseh Sherman, 
consulting counsel, on the “Report by the 
Committee to Study Compensation for 
Automobile Accidents.” A statement by 
the “Committee of Nine” on the subject, 
serves as an introduction to the discus- 
sion. It will be reviewed next week. 


ELECT NEW DIRECTOR 
Robert G. Merrick, president, Equi- 
table Trust Co. of Baltimore, has been 
elected a director of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty. 








C. & S. CLUB GOLF WINNERS 





President’s Trophy at Plainfield Tourney 
Won by Norman Hoag; 67 Members 
Enjoy All-Day Outing 

Good fellowship and a lively spirit of 
friendly competition reigned at the fall 
golf tournament last Thursday at the 
Plainfield Country Club of the Casualty 
& Surety Club of New York in which 
sixty-seven golfers participated for the 
attractive prizes offered. 

The President’s trophy, donated by E. 
R. Lewis, U. S. F. & G.,, club president 
this year, was won by Norman Hoag, 
Union Indemnity vice-president, who 
turned in the best low gross score for 
the 36 holes. Mr. Hoag was presented 
with a tea set. 

In the Class A 36 hole low net event 
J. M. Haines, United States manager, 
London Guarantee & Accident, ranked 
first, winning a cordial set. A. B. Cre- 
hore of the Crehore & Richardson 
agency came second, winning a silver 
tray. In Class B event E. C. Rowland, 
Aetna Life 42nd street branch, came 
first, his prize being book ends. Ken- 
neth H. Wood, U. S. F. & G., second, 
won an electric clock. For the-Class C 
event J. H. Rooney, Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of N. A., as the winner received 
a water pitcher while Howard Cox, U 
S. F. & G., second, won a silver tray. 

Both luncheon and dinner were served 
to the players at the Plainfield Country 
Club. The only regret of the day was 
that President Lewis could not attend 
because of the pressure of business. 





APPROVES PROPOSED AUTO LAW 

The Missouri State Highway Commis- 
sion has approved the proposed automo- 
bile drivers’ license and safety-responsi- 
bility law being sponsored by the Auto- 
mobile Club of Missouri. The measure 
will be presented to the next Missouri 
General Assembly when it meets at Jef- 
ferson City in January, 1933. 





L. E. BUSHNELL DINNER 


Leon Edwin Bushnell, Travelers ad- 
juster at Syracuse, has been with the 
company thirty vears and was given a 
dinner recently by his associates. He 
started with the company at the home 
office. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Agents Being Urged To Sell The 


Timely Heating Boiler Coverage 


What Constitutes Adequate and Complete Protection Told by 
Maryland Casualty; Travelers Claim Files Provide 
Sales Ammunition 


What looks like a particularly active 
season for the solicitation of heating 
boiler insurance officially arrived with 
the Labor Day holiday. Because this 
line is one which often serves as an en- 
tree to many other types of coverage 
company home offices have lost no time 
in giving their agents complete informa- 
tion on the most effective ways in which 
to present the sales appeal. The Mary- 
land Casualty, for example, in its month- 
ly Budget suggests that smoke coming 
from stacks and chimneys should mean 
to the progressive agent that “boilers of 
different types are in operation and 
should be covered for the protection of 
the person or _ business _ interested.” 
Among the prospects suggested are 
manufacturing plants, municipal and 
public buildings, apartment houses, 
schools, churches, office buildings and 
residences. The Budget says further: 


No Boilers Explosion Proof 


“There is no steam boiler or heating 
boiler that is explosion proof, even 
though they might be perfect in ma- 
terial and construction. 

“There seems to be a general under- 
standing that power boilers should be 
protected; that they are liable to ex- 
plode; that they can play havoc with 
property, and that serious financial loss 
will result from an explosion. 

“A heating boiler, on the other hand, 
is not so generally considered as an ob- 
ject demanding protection. Yet it should 
be. The start of a boiler explosion and 
its finish are the work of an instant, and 
the damage is usually enormous. If it is 
a residence, it may be completely de- 
stroyed. Larger buildings may be to- 
tally wrecked or seriously damaged. 

“In addition to boilers there is a large 
field for the insurance of pressure ves- 
sels under a boiler policy.” 

Adequate and Complete Coverage 

The Budget then presents the ade- 
quate and complete coverage applicable 
to boilers of different types as well as 
insurable pressure vessels as follows: 

1. Damage to object insured. 

2. Direct damage to other property of as- 
sured. 

3. May be extended to include extra cost for 
expediting repairs and restoration of damaged 
property of assured. 

4. Legal damages to property of others, in- 
cluding loss of use. 

5. Legal liability due to injuries or death to 
persons, including liability for loss of services, 
and also pays for immediate surgical relief, 

6. May be extended to include indirect loss 
due to total or partial discontinuance of busi- 
ness, occupation or production (termed use and 
occupancy) or indirect loss due to spoilage of 
products in storage or process of manufacture 
(termed consequential damage). 

7. May also be extended to include any or 
all foregoing coverages resulting from furnace 
explosions. 


“Since most policies are written for 
three years there is a strong incentive 
for you to sell boiler insurance,” urges 
the Maryland Casualty. 


Sales Pointers from Travelers Claim 
Files 


Approaching the subject from the 
angle “Why your clients need heating 
boiler insurance” Travelers Protection 
recently printed the following facts de- 
veloped from its claim files on cracking 
boiler losses paid during 1931, feeling 


that they are good ammunition for an 
agent’s sales talk: 

1. We paid approximately $100,000 for crack- 
ing losses. 

2. Losses of this type averaged one per day. 

3. The boilers were located in private resi- 
dences, schools, hotels, churches, banks, clubs, 
theaters, garages, apartments; in fact, in build- 
ings of every description. 

4. It is particularly interesting to note that 
the average age of the boiler at the time of loss 
was only 8 years. 

5. Seventy per cent of our losses occurred 
on boilers 10 years of age or less. 

6. Losses occurred frequently in the  so- 


called months of non-operation—June, July and 
August—while other losses presumably happened 
during the summer but were not discovered 
until fall. 

7. When a loss occurs, your client may ex- 
pect to find more. than one cracked section, for 
our average was 2.3 cracked sections per acci- 
dent. 

8. Our records show that one boiler out of 
twenty-two sustains a cracking loss each year. 

9. .The average loss was approximately $265, 
but losses of over $1,000 are not uncommon. 

10. Some of the reasons: Expansion and 
contraction; overheating;. corrosion; forcing; 
low water; improper operation; sediment; scale; 
turning cold water into hot boilers; dry firing; 
burning rubbish; leaky returns; defective valves 
and gauges. 





H. P. REARDON MADE SECY. 

Henry P. Reardon, Newark branch 
manager of the Standard Surety & Cas- 
ualty, has been elected secretary of the 
Casualty Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey, filling out the unexpired 
term of W. A. Barnett who has beén 
transferred to New York. 


SPOTTKE HAS BABY DAUGHTER 


A. E. Spottke, manager, automobile de- 
partment, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, is celebrating 
the arrival of a baby daughter, born 
September 13. 








Julius H. Barnes on Program | 


Julius H. Barnes, former United 
States Chamber of Commerce chair- 
man who has become active in insur- 
ance company affairs in_ recent 
months, has been selected by the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters as one of its 
headline speakers at the joint White 
Sulphur Springs convention Septem- 
ber 27 to 29. Now chairman of the 
board of Missouri State Life and the 
guiding spirit behind the new Lloyds 
Insurance Co. of America combine, 
Mr. Barnes’ address is expected to 
hold the close attention of his cas- 
ualty-surety audience. | 











ERIE OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 

The Erie Association of Insurance 
Agents has re-elected its officers as fol- 
lows: president, E. L. Wadsworth; vice- 
president, Walter S. Reitzel; secretary, 
Howell L. James; assistant secretary, 
Dan F. Schmid; treasurer, C. V. Faulk- 
ner. James Russell and Walter S. Reit- 
zel were elected directors for three year 
terms. President Wadsworth was elect- 
ed to attend the convention of the Na- 
tional Association in Philadelphia this 
week. 





historic Street. 


rant in the district. 








Some months ago Childs opened the ‘‘Golden 
Hill” Restaurant at 136 William Street in the 
center of the insurance district—for all the great 
casualty and marine companies and the principal 
underwriters have their offices on or near that 


At that time Childs offered to their clientele in 
the insurance field special facilities which promised 


to make ‘‘Golden Hill’ the favorite restau- 


The lower dining room with its round 


THE NATION’S HOST 





“GOLDEN HILL’ 


AT FULTON AND 
WILLIAM STREETS 





rendezvous of the 
insurance district 


tables for conference groups, its semi-private accom- 
modations for special occasions—combined with 
the recognized excellence of the food and service 
have turned this promise into a reality. 

Not only are more and more discriminating in- 
dividuals dining at ‘‘Golden Hill’’—but more 
organizations are taking advantage of the splendid 
banqueting facilities. 

And naturally the price range, as at all 
Childs restaurants, is as low as consistent 
with Childs quality and service. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Dr. Geiringer (Chaswes 
Inefficiency on Claims 


COSTS THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 





Rut of Routine Often Results in Wrong 
Analysis; Medical Machines Not Per- 
fect; Good Doctors Necessary 


Many thousands of dollars every year 
are misdirected through either ineffi- 
ciency or acceptance of routine in the 
claim department, Dr. Arthur Geiringer, 
associate medical director of the Equi- 
table Society, informed the International 
Claim Association at its annual conven- 
tion last week at White Sulphur Springs. 
Dr. Geiringer was unable to be present 
at the convention, as he was suddenly 
taken ill. His paper was read by his as- 
sociate, Dr. Ungerleider. 

The average intelligence, shown in 
knowledge and judgment, of the average 
company representative, be he inspector, 
physician or home office man, is too 
often below the fair and good average of 
intelligence, Dr. Geiringer charged. Con- 
tinuing he said: 

“There is not a claim man here within 
the sound of my voice who has not seen 
decisions rendered unfair either way to 
the company or unfair either way to the 
policyholder. One may argue, of course, 
that the great majority of cases are 
properly handled and decided. Even if 
this were true the present margin of er- 
ror is still too great to permit us to state 
that there is not a great deal of room 
for improvement; that we are not can- 
celing too many policies on the one hand 
and that certain big cases get through 
time and time again just because they 
are big cases. 

“Expense is the bogey man of our of- 
ficial family but my opinion is that the 
moment we can prove to our officers 
that this extra expense for the purpose 
of real efficiency is in fact a definite and 
distinct saving from several standpoints, 
the problem of procuring the extra funds 
will be possible in direct proportion to 
the amounts saved and the complications 
avoided. 

Examples of Errors 


“For the purpose of proving my point 
and my absolute belief that the average 
diagnostic ability of most companies is 
not only below the fair average but ac- 
tually in a pitiful state, allow me to draw 
for you a few examples of the type of 
cases which are being presented to the 
companies every day and which cases are 
drawing thousands upon thousands of 
dollars out of our coffers, fairly in some 
cases but unfairly in a great number of 
other cases. 

“Let us consider angina pectoris. How 
many thousands of middle aged individ- 
uals are diagnosed by us as simple cases 
of chronic indigestion when in fact men 
like Oppenheimer of New York tells us 
that most of those abdominal crises are 
in truth real angina pectoris cases irre- 
spective of a negative electrocardio- 
graphic study. A trained and competent 
physician is necessary for this diagnosis. 
A $1200 or $1500 a year examiner just 
out of college is certainly not able'to help 
us very greatly in these cases. 

“I know that the actuarial picture at 
the end of the year would be quite dif- 
ferent if the data which we render our 
actuaries during the year were based or 
consisted of more reasonably accurate 
diagnoses. I say, therefore, that first of 
all use only the very best of physicians 
even if cost is moderately higher or let 
us say appreciably higher. Use the X-ray 
machine and the electrocardiograph, yes, 
but still in diseases of the circulation I 
incline toward the physician with experi- 
ence rather than simply toward the diag- 
nosis of a machine which is far from fool 
proof from many standpoints. 


Tuberculosis Not Always Present 


“Pulmonary tuberculosis, common and 
frequent as it is, is still a very interest- 








THOMAS F. HICKEY 


Thomas F. Hickey, Metropolitan Life 
superintendent of accident and health 
claims, who is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the International Claim Asso- 
ciation, is this year observing his 25th 
anniversary of continuous activity in the 
claim field. A graduate of Yale Law 
School in 1900 Mr. Hickey was a man- 
aging clerk in a New York law office 
for two years before he began his in- 
surance career with the Travelers in 
1907 in its claim department. Thereafter 
he had charge of the company’s claim 
work first in Atlanta and then in Pitts- 
burgh, being transferred to the home of- 
fice in 1912 as assistant to D. N. Case, 
chief adjuster, life and accident claim 
department. In 1921 he resigned from 
the Travelers to join the Metropolitan 
Life as superintendent of accident and 
health claims which post he still occu- 
on He is a member of the Indiana 
dar. 





GRAFF PROGRAM CHAIRMAN 

Wesley M. Graff, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, heads 
the luncheon program committee of the 
metropolitan chapter, American Society 
of Safety Engineers, which chapter had 
as its first luncheon speaker of the fall 
season Albert W. Whitney, associate 
general manager, National Bureau. 





ing disease from the claim department's 
point of interest. In the first place, sad 
to admit but nevertheless true, compara- 
tively few physicians can confirm or deny 
the presence of a pulmonary lesion by 
clinical means alone, even when it is be- 
yond its first state of incipiency. The 
tendency, as you know, is to rely almost 
entirely upon the X-ray plates which, we 
are again sorry to relate, are read or in- 
terpreted too frequently with inexcusable 
error. Would it not be _ interesting, 
gentlemen, with this disease alone, to 
know how much we are paying annually 
to individuals supposedly tubercular in 
whom there is no debilitating tubercular 
lesion whatever? 

“T believe that a major reason for this 
error of judgment frequency is that 
working day in and day out one is apt 
to fall into a routine, to become a routine 
man. We are apt not to look for the 
unusual feature or features of a particu- 
lar case but rather to feel, oh, this is an- 
other pulmonary tuberculosis, another 
angina pectoris, another tubercular hip, 
etc., etc., whereas the application of some 
sharp diagnostic and investigation effort 
would in many cases undoubtedly bring 
out a host of interesting and unusual 
points of fact so that in a very reason- 
able proportion of all cases handled there 
would be developed most interesting and 
significant data.” 





N. Y. Society Courses 
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George Merrick, superintendent, automobile de- 
partment, Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
NOVEMBER 23 
Collision Insurance, by Mr. Merrick. 
NOVEMBER 
The Manual of Automobile Insurance Rates, 
by A. E. Spottke, manager automobile depart- 
ment, National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. 
DECEMBER 7 
Prevention, by E, J. Berry, manager, automo- 
bile safety engineering department, Globe Indem- 
nity Company. 
DECEMBER 14 
Review by members of the committee. 
fiscellaneous Insurance 
DECEMBER 21 
Public Liability, Property Damage Liability 
and Collision Insurance, by S. Perkins, as- 
sistant secretary, Travelers. 
DECEMBER 28 
Christmas Week—No Lecture. 
JANUARY 4, 1933 
New Year’s Week—No Lecture. 
JANUARY 11 
Public Liability Insurance, by M. F. 
liability underwriter, Aetna Life. 
JANUARY 18 
Property Damage Liability and Collision In- 
surance, by Robert H. Nichols, assistant resident 
manager, Fidelity & Casualty. 
JANUARY 25 
The Manual of Miscellaneous Public Liability, 
Property Damage Liability and Collision Insur- 
ance, by Milton Acker, manager, compensation & 
liability department, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. 
FEBRUARY 1 
Review by members of the committee. 
Mechanical Lines 
FEBRUARY 8 
Boiler and Machinery Insurance, by J. H. Co- 
burn, vice-president, Travelers Indemnity. 
FEBRUARY 15 
Boiler and Machinery Insurance, by Dale F. 
Reese, vice-president, Hartford Steam Boiler. 
FEBRUARY 22 
Washington’s Birthday—No Lecture. 
MARCH 1 
Boiler and Machinery Insurance, by Mr. Co- 
urn, 


Lydiard, 


MARCH 8 
Boiler and Machinery Insurance, by Mr. 
Reese. 
MARCH 15 
Plate Glass Insurance, by John W. Marden, 
manager, New York Plate Glass Service Bureau 
MARCH 22 
Review. 
MARCH 29 
Miscellaneous Coverages (Sprinkler Leakage, 
Water Damage, Collision Damage Insurance, 
etc.), by C. H. Vaughan, manager, water dam- 
age department, Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
APRIL 8 
Review of Entire Course: “Trends and Future 
of the Particular Departments of the Business 
discussed in the course.” David Meiklejohn, as 
sistant general manager, Aetna Life in New 
York. 
APRIL 3 
Examinations commence. 


Revised Part II for Surety Student: 


The suretyship course under Mr. 
Southworth’s chairmanship will be Part 
II revised so as to cover two years in- 
stead of three. The lectures and dates 
are as follows: 

OCTOBER 13 

A resume of the Fundamental Principles Cov- 
ered in Part I. Hale Anderson, vice-president, 
Fidelity & Casualty. 

ocToBER 20 

License and Permit Bonds. Benjamin C. D 
Blue, superintendent, metropolitan bonding de- 
partment, Royal Indemnity. 

OCTOBER 27 

Miscellaneous Guarantees. Harry Rankin, as- 
sistant manager, bonding department, Globe In- 
demnity. 

NOVEMBER 3 

Fiduciary Bonds and Judicial Bonds. W. A 

Thompson, vice-president, — Surety. 
NOVEMBER 

Fiduciary and Judicial Bonde (Claims). Henry 
W. Nichols, 3rd, general attorney, National 
Surety. 

° NOVEMBER 17 

Public Official Bonds, M. Guilmette, as- 

sistant secretary, National Surety. 
NOVEMBER 24 

Thanksgiving Day—No Lecture. 
DECEMBER 1 


Review. M. A. Craig, vice-president, Globe 
Indemnity. 
DECEMBER 8 
Contract Bonds—Construction and Supply 
Bonds. H. F. O’Malley, Aetna Casualty & 


Surety. 
DECEMBER 15 
Contract Bonds, Completion Bonds, Finance 
Company Paper, Mortgage Loans, Assigned Ac- 
counts, etc. James R. Ogeey, assistant man- 
ager, Indemnity Insurance Co. of A. 
DECEMBER 22 E 
United States Government Surety Bonds (In- 
come Tax, Customs, Internal Revenue, etc.) 
Richard Deming, first vice-president, American 
Surety. 
DECEMBER 29 
Christmas Week—No Lecture. 
JANUARY 5, 1933 
New Year’s Week—No Lecture. 
JANUARY 12 
Contract and Miscellaneous Bonds (Claims). 
. E. Wheeler, counsel, bonding legal depart 
ment, 


Royal Indemnity. 
JANUARY 19 
Review. Arthur M. Clark, vice-president, Na- 


tional Surety. 
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JANUARY 26 
Commercial, Bank, etc. }: ¢ 
Fidelity 


Forgery Bonds; 
Brodsky, manager, bonding department, 
& Casualty. 

FEBRUARY 2 

Depository Bonds. Edward C. Lunt, vice- 
president, Great American Indemnity. 

FEBRUARY 9 


Depository and Forgery Bonds (Claims). 
George Naught, general counsel, American 
Surety. 


FEBRUARY 16 


Related Lines. Where Suretyship touches va- 


rious forms of Insurance. George A. Petersen, 

assistant secretary, Great American Indemnity. 
FEBRUARY 23 

The Future of Corporate Suretyship. Trends: 


problems; prediction concerning future develop 
ments. General review. Rutherford H. Towner, 
general manager, Towner Rating Bureau. 


APRIL 3 
Examinations Commence. 





ELEVATOR SAFETY DEVICES 





National Bureau Publishes List of Inter- 
locks Entitled to Liability Discount; 
Prepared by W. M. Graff 
A list of approved elevator interlock- 
ing devices to prevent from 
starting before the doors are closed has 
been issued by the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. Those 
devices in the list are entitled to bring 
a rate discount from liability manual 
rates of 10% for hoistway interlocks and 
4% for car-gate and car-door electrical 

contacts. 

There are ninety-five devices by forty- 
one manufacturers named in the list, 
which was Wesley M 
Graff, bureau engineer. Approved appa- 
ratus has been tested by the United 
States Bureau of Standards or the Un- 
derwriters Laboratories. 

Anticipating the change in elevator 
practice, the pamphlet includes defini- 
tions for dual elevators, two cars in one 
shaft, and double deckers, two floors to 
the car. The pamphlet listing became 
effective September 15. 


elevators 


prepared by 
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England’s Experience 
On Compensation Bad 


SIMILIAR TO PROBLEM HERE 





Sir John Collie Advises Cutting Away 
of Later Legislative Provisions; 
Return to Fundamentals 





The United States is not alone in its 
workmen’s compensation problems: Eng- 
land, where such laws were first enacted, 
is feeling the burden. Sir John Collie, 
noted authority, recently wrote an arti- 
cle on the subject in the London Times, 
calling attention to how far the appli- 
cation of the act had wandered from 
the intentions of the original framers. 
Additional acts by Parliament and in- 
creasing liberality on the bench have 
been factors in raising the cost of Eng- 
lish compensation, similar to the situa- 
tion here. 

Now is the time, Sir John claims, to 
start removing provisions from the act 
and try to bring it back toward its origi- 
nal basis. He writes: 

It is thirty-five years since the first 
workmen’s compensation act was passed; 
and the calculation by the Home Office, 
in affording information as to the proba- 
ble effect of passing the act of 1897, 
was that 150,000 accidents a year would 
fall within its scope. The statistics ob- 
tained from the seven principal in- 
dustries show that the number of cases 
of accident in which compensation under 
the present act was paid in 1930 amount- 
ed to 461,130; in addition, 2,303 unin- 
sured employers reported that they were 


paying compensation for accidents, 
number unknown. 
Act Is “Wide Open” 
The compensation door being once 


opened, it has since received so many 
pushes from the Legislature, and from 
the bench in interpreting the acts, that 
it is now almost as wide open as even 
the extremists could desire; and it 
seems opportune to inquire whether the 
present is not a fitting time for some re- 
vision of the law. It is a very sound 
principle that judges should confine their 
attention to the facts of the particular 
case before them, and apply what they 
find to be the intentions of Parliament, 
as expressed by their acts, irrespective 
of what the consequences may be on 
subsequent cases; but could it have been 
within the contemplation of those who 
framed the act thirty-five years ago that 
a workman who had sustained an injury, 
but for some wrongdoing was confined 
in one of his Majesty’s prisons, should 
still be entitled to draw his weekly half- 
pay allowance under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act? Yet such a case is on 
record, 

The total charge in all industries af- 
fected by the act would amount to 
“something over £12,000,000,” the Home 
Office estimates, 

Insurance Figures 

It appears that the amount paid in re- 
lation to compensation under policies of 
insurance (including legal and medical 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
settlement of claims) was £3,216,335, but 
the premiums paid in respect of this in- 
surance, after allowing for unexpired 
risks, etc., reached the figure of £5,555,- 
240; the compensation, etc., paid repre- 
sented 57.9% of this amount, the remain- 
ing 42.1% being divided between expens- 
es and profits. An analysis of this 42.1% 
shows that 8.96% was paid for commis- 
sions, and 24.35% for management ex- 
penses, the balance of 8.61% being the 
profits of the insurance companies. 

The present legislation, and the legal 
decisions under it, cover almost every 
conceivable case legitimately entitled to 
compensation, and not a few which are, 
to say the least of it, of doubtful le- 
gitimacy; yet numerous cases are still 
being brought before the Courts, some 
of which may have the effect of still 
further extending the scope of the act, 
probably far beyond the real intention of 
Parliament, and, while national affairs 


are being subjected to a general survey 
with the object of bringing them into 
closer approximation to our present re- 


JERSEY INDUSTRIAL DRIVE 





2-Month Safety Campaign Contest 

Among Plants of That State; Con- 

centrate on Small Establishments 

Small industrial plants in particular 
are being urged to enter the fifth annual 
state inter-plant safety contest in New 
Jersey by Commissioner of Labor 
Charles R. Blunt. The accident fre- 
quency of small plants there has been 
found noticeably higher than that of 
large plants. 

The contest runs from October to De- 
cember. Last year there were 835 plants 
enrolled. In his message this year to 
industrial leaders Colonel Blunt remind- 
ed them that accident prevention is of 
more importance now than ever, due to 
increased compensation rates. 

The committee for the campaign in- 
cludes A. R. Lawrence, Compensation 
Rating & Inspection Bureau; F. M 
Rosseland, Newark Safety Council; 
Frank J. Walsh, Hudson County Safety 
Counsel; A. O. Jackson, Aetna Life; J 
M. Ralston, New Jersey Manufacturers 
Casualty, and R. D. Cheel, Liberty Mu- 
tual. 





AUTO DEATHS LOWER 





11% Decrease Nation-wide in Year End- 
ing Sept. 3, Census Bureau Figures 
Show; N. Y. City Results Weak 
The number of automobile accidents 
in the United States during the four 
weeks ending September 3, 1932, dropped 
considerably from the total for that pe- 
riod in 1931, being 572, or ninety-three 

less than last year. 

During the fifty-two weeks ending 
September 3 there was a drop of 11% in 
auto fatalities, from 9,235 to 8355, as 
compared with a similar period last year. 
These figures, compiled by the United 
States Census Bureau, indicate that the 
intensive safety campaign under many 
auspices is beginning to show results. 

In New York City there was an in- 
crease during the four-week period from 
eighty-eight up to ninety, but for the 
fifty-two weeks there was a drop from 
1,312 to 1,239. 


RESPONSIBILITY LAW RESULTS 








Working of Law in Indiana Has Kept 
Up Premium Volume of Agencies; 
Concentrate on Liability 
The financial responsibility law which 
was put into force in Indiana at the last 
legislative session has had the effect of 
keeping up premium volumes in local 
agents’ offices, according to Myron S. 
Harlan, general agent for the Globe Un- 

derwriters and the Union Indemnity. 

New business resulting from the ope- 
ration of the law has done much to 
maintain the average of business in spite 
of several losses sustained in the fire 
field. Many agents were previously pay- 
ing little attention to automobile lia- 
bility lines, letting the business go to 
the mutuals and reciprocals, but now 
they are making a drive. 


55% ACCIDENT DECREASE 

An accident reduction of 55% since the 
beginning of a safety contest three years 
ago has been made in St. Louis, where 
the St. Louis Safety Council has been 
operating an interplant safety contest. 
The Alcoa Ore Co., with 1,420 employes, 
did not have a single lost-time accident 
in the first six months of 1932,‘and in 
recognition of this record the company 
has been awarded a silver trophy. Twelve 
other plants won trophies for the period. 


TO HEAR E. M. ALLEN 

E. M. Allen, president of the National 
Surety, is scheduled to be one of the 
principal speakers at the annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Association of Insur- 
ance Agents October 7 at Madison. His 
well known address “The Hole in the 
Fog” made a big hit when he gave it 
before the Wisconsin association a year 
ago. 











sources, opportunity might be found for 
insuring that industry bears only the 
burden which should legitimately fall 
on it. 


Compensation Battle 


(Continued from Page 34) 


of insurance companies may legally com- 
bine to fix brokerage commissions either 
upward or downward. Coming to a dra- 
matic conclusion the brief read: 

“This proposed change in brokerage 
commissions is unfair to qualified insur- 
ance brokers, illogical at this time and 
ruinous.” 


Support From Large Employer 


Because the attitude of employers rep- 
resented at the Van Schaick hearing was 
one of such decided opposition to any 
increase, no matter how small, it was a 
pleasant surprise for the stock compa- 
nies to win support of their program 
from A. C. Pearson, chairman, United 
Business Publishers, Inc., and president, 
National Publishers’ Association, who 
touched first on the huge underwriting 
loss suffered in the past nine years, then 
discussed the effect of wage reductions 
on compensation premiums, and summa- 
rized by saying: 

“In working out a plan to adjust the present 
rate discrepancies, the insurance companies have 
made a good effort to consider the difficulties 
that all employers and, as such, insurance buyers 
are facing. By reducing agents’ and brokers’ 
commissions and by sharply lowering company 
expense costs they are practicing economies 
which enable them to offer a discount of 12%4% 
to the employer who pays compensation pre- 
miums in excess of $1,000. 

“The proposed revision of rates takes into con- 
sideration the question of occupational diseases. 
Heretofore there has been considerable doubt as 
to whether such diseases were covered under 
the liability feature of the policy. Now it is 
proposed to take an affirmative position on this 
question, thus broadening the declared coverage 
under the contract. The plan provides for a 
loading in rates commensurate with the occupa- 
tional disease hazard of the several industries 
where the hazard exists to a substantial degree, 
and by a loading of Ic on all other classifica- 
tions. This provision may be excluded for em- 
ployers who do not prefer the coverage and the 
loading in excess of 1c will be eliminated. 

“Other advantages in the form of schedule and 
experience rating are offered by the stock com- 
panies to employers. Schedule rating offers de- 
ductions from the fixed rates for the employers 
who equip their plants with various safety de- 
vices and accident prevention material. Expe- 
rience rating offers a further reduction for safe 
performance over a stated period. These plans 
are available to every assured, and with the 
help of the insurance company’s safety engineer- 
ing staff, any employer can carry on accident 
prevention work which will undoubtedly reflect 
favorably in the amount of his insurance pre- 
mium. 


Stresses Financial Solvency 

“Finally but not the least to be considered by 
employer, employe and the state is the carrier’s 
liability to pay. Undue pressure on the finan- 
cial structure of the company through losses out 
of line with premium receipts might nullify the 
worth of the protection. 

“What every employe who purchases work- 
men’s compensation insurance is essentially in- 
terested in is the solvency of his insurance com- 
pany. This solvency can be preserved only 
when the premiums collected by the company 
are sufficient to meet the losses incurred and 
to pay the expenses of business operation. It 
is the duty of the Insurance Superintendent of 
New York to see to it that insurance companies 
remain solvent for the protection of their pol- 
icyholders, and to see to it that no advantage 
is taken of employers who must under the law 
have compensation insurance. 

“It would seem that the stock companies have 
considered both these facts in making up their 
program. They have asked for rates which will 
keep them solvent: They have reduced their 
overhead and they have transferred this saving 
to those who are the largest employers of labor. 
In Mr. Van Schaick’s hands lies the question of 
rate adequacy, and if the conditions are such as 
they are pictured he can act in only one direc- 
tion, and that is approve the stock companies’ 
program.” 





BANKS GOES TO CLEVELAND 

C. C. Banks, an underwriter in the 
home office of the Bankers Indemnity 
at Newark, has been transferred to 
Cleveland. 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 











LEGAL NOTICE 








State of New York—Insurance Department 
Albany 


1932 


I, George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, hereby cer. 
ty pursuant to law, that the Pacific Mutual Life 

e C y of Los Angeles, California, 
is duly licensed to transact the business of Cas- 
ualty Insurance, in this state and in its statement 
filed for the year ended December 31, 1931, 
shows the following condition: 

Aggregate amount of admitted 

WE. ots dete as ec eee $193,559,306.70 
Aggregate amount of Liabilities 

(except Capital and Surplus) 

including reinsurance 





178,831,201.13 


Amount of actual paid-up Capital 5,082,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities... ... ,646,105.57 
Amount of Income for the year. 8,545,979.41 
Amount of Disbursements for the 
EEC LEE DE ERED 7,197,688.96 





VERMONT AUTO RATES UP 


Increase of About 20% On All Classes 
Approved by Authorities; Higher Loss 
Ratios Cited by Bureau 
Vermont public liability automobile 
rates have been raised an average of 
about 20%, the insurance authorities of 
the state having approved the increase. 
In a statement issued by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers it is set forth that public liabil- 
ity experience in Vermont for the four- 
years from 1927 down to and including 
1930 produced a loss ratio of 78% on pri- 
vate passenger public liability and 84% 
on commercial public liability. For the 
year 1929 the private passenger public 
liability loss ratio was 81% and in 1930 
it had jumped to 120%. The commercial 
public liability loss ratio for 1929 policy 

year was 76% and for 1930 151%. 

The average loss cost underlying com- 
mercial public liability rates that have 
been in effect in Vermont is $13.06. The 
actual loss cost was $15.13 during 1929 
and $27.99 during 1930. The new rates 
provide only $15.68, materially less than 
the experience for policy year 1930. In 
face of the increases it is stated that 
Vermont still has one of the lowest auto- 
mobile public liability insurance rates in 
the nation. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT SHOWING 

The Standard Accident reports for the 
six months ending June 30, 1932, that its 
capital stood at $1,213,360, assets at $19,- 
654,046 and surplus at $2,080,249. Income 
during this period amounted to $10,269,- 
454 as compared with disbursements of 
$9,439,635. 


DEMAND BUFFALO ACTION 

The Buffalo Casualty Claim Associa- 
tion has taken action demanding that the 
police and other authorities cooperate in 
effort to bring about the arrest and 
prosecution of all persons submitting 
false claims for casualty insurance. This 
action followed recent exposure of a ring 
of persons now under arrest on charges 
of submitting false claims for injuries in 
automobile accidents which, it is claimed, 
never happened. 


HARRY C. MITCHELL MOVES 

Harry C. Mitchell, formerly president 
of the Georgia Casualty, and now an 
agent in Newark for the Consolidated 
Indemnity, has moved into the insurance 
district and is located at 16 Clinton 
street. Mr. Mitchell is well known in 
the casualty field. 


J. W. THOMAS, INC., TO MOVE 

John W. Thomas, Inc., New York in- 
surance brokers, have leased the entire 
fiftv-second floor at Sixtv Wall Tower 
and will move there from 55 John Street 
on October 1. The Thomas firm is 
twenty-six years old. 
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*“*AMERICA FORE” 


AMERICA 


When You Are Back 


In Your Own Home Town 











FTER this stimulating Conven- 
tion with your fellows of the 
insurance clan you'll be covering 
the insuring trails of your commun- 
ity imbued with new ideas, new 


view points. 


The ‘‘America Fore’’ Group is al- 
ways ready to make your going 
easier by furnishing you with the 
services of expert field men, adver- 
tising and sales promotion helps 
and the backing of companies to 
whose strength you can point 
with pride. 








THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 
BERNARD M. CULVER, President 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 


WADE FETZER, Vice Chairman 
BERNARD M. CULVER, President 
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| Local Agents and Company Executives Stress 
Co-operation At Philadelphia Convention 








Philadelphia, Sept. 21—Out of the cur- 
rent business reaction has come a deep 
realization by local agents that more 
lasting and real progress in insurance 
will be made by close and harmonious 
contact with insurance companies than 
by costly, protracted and ultimately un- 
successful controversies. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has for years preached the gos- 
pel of “Conference and Co-operation,” 
but the gains made in years when com- 
panies and agents thought they were 
prosperous enough to go along independ- 
ent of one another were comparatively 
negligible. 

Co-operation Idea Growing 

Since 1929 greater gains toward com- 
panies-agents co-operation have been 
achieved than in the previous decade de- 


spite the growth of certain new and per-- 


plexing problems. When the National 
Association opened its thirty-seventh an- 
nual convention this morning before a 
somewhat smaller audience than usual, 
but rich in production ability and leader- 
ship, the subject of co-operation was 
foremost on the program. 

The increased spirit of co-ordination 
was plainly evident prior to today. All 
day Monday and Tuesday the lobby of 
the Hotel Benjamin Franklin here was 
full of company executives, not alone 
from Philadelphia, New York, Newark 
and Hartford, but from as far west as 
the Pacific Coast. President J. B. Levi- 
son and Vice-President Charles R. Page 
of the Fireman’s Fund came all the way 
from San Francisco. 

Agents’, Companies’ and Commissioners’ 
Views 

The officers of the National Associa- 
tion administration, President William 
B. Calhoun and Secretary Walter H. 
Bennett, President Paul L. Haid of the 
Insurance Executives’ Association, and 
Harvey B. Nelson of Jersey City, ex- 
president of the New Jersey Association, 
all spoke directly on co-operatoin. And 
this afternoon the president of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, Charles D. Livingston of Michi- 
gan, spoke likewise on this vital subject, 
to include also co-operation with the 
State Insurance Department heads, as 
the representatives of the insuring pub- 
lic, 

Haid Is Applauded 

Mr. Haid, received strong applause 
when, speaking on co-operation he said: 
“In earlier days many thought it neces- 
sary to do everything possible to discred- 
it and damage their competitors. That 
attitude has changed to the modern en- 
lightened policy of co-operation for the 
common good, as evidenced by the thou- 
sands of trade organizations throughout 
the nation. It is a recognized fact that 
misrepresentation, price.cutting, and re- 
bating are part of unintelligent competi- 
tion that in the end is more harmful to 
those indulging in such practices than it 


Haid Presents Company Program While 
Calhoun, Bennett and Nelson Speak for 
National Association; Government Com- 
petition With Private Business Strongly 


Opposed 


By Edwin N. Eager 


is to their honest and straightforward 
competitors. 

“Effective co-operation calls for friend- 
liness, general comprehension of what 
betterments are sought and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problems 
confronting and individuals associated. 
There must be no secret agreements and 
no undercover practices.” 

Problems for Conferences 

Along the line of company-agent co- 
operation, the National Association has 
for discussion with fire and casualty 


company conference committees such 
subjects as production branch office com- 
petition, compensation rates and commis- 
sions, qualification laws, automobile lia- 
bility rates, cancellation of policies for 
non-payment of earned premiums, non- 
policy agents and reciprocity. 

Mr. Nelson followed Mr. Haid, giving 
the agents’ viewpoint on co-operation, 
His remarks are found elsewhere in this 
issue, likewise the address of Mr. Haid. 

Premium Collections 
Mr. Haid digressed from his prepared 


No Action Is Taken On Branch Office 


Problem; Referred Back To Committee 
Chairman Percy H. Goodwin Indicates Broad Survey Will Be 
Made With Results Published in American Agency Bulle- 
tin; Problem Not To Be Sidetracked; Vice-President 
Thompson of Maryland Casualty Gives Company View- 


point 


Philadelphia, Sept. 22—The National 
Association did not take any action on 
the exciting topic of company branch 
offices. Instead, the question was re- 


ferred back to the conference commit- 
tee of which Percy H. Goodwin is chair- 
man. He indicated that a survey of the 
branch office system is to be made and 
that considerable material will be printed 
in the American Agency Bulletin in later 
issues. 

The Pennsylvania Association is very 
much heated up over the subject, as it 
opposes branch offices very strenuously. 
It looked for a while as if there would 
be a discussion on the floor, but Mr. 
Goodwin announced that the topic would 
not be side-tracked and said that his own 
business and that of hundreds of other 
offices had been damaged by the branch 
office operation. He promised the mem- 
bers of the association that the subject 
would be gone into diligently and thor- 
oughly. 

When he finished, Richard H. Thomp- 
son, third vice-president of the Mary- 
land Casualty, arose and said: 


Company Man’s Comment 


“T feel sure that I speak properly and 
frankly, without reservation of any na- 
ture, when I say, referring to Chair- 
man Bair’s report, that the casualty and 
bonding companies everywhere are daily 
looking forward for ways and means to 
co-operate to common advantage with 
the members of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents on this perplexing 
subject. They realize that we are all 
dwellers in the great home of insurance 
and should live harmoniously together. 
Further, we feel that our relationship is 


like that of the inseperable birds in 
Porto Rico. Our lives are dependent on 
the every existence of each other. We 
must live happily together. If one dies, 
so does the other. 

“We do not support, though, the state- 
ment that the Hartford companies have 
solved the problem. We think that their 
methods are no better than those of Bal- 
timore, New York, Philadelphia or those 
with offices located in other cities. .Or 
was that statement a back-handed com- 
pliment? They may know some system 
of which all the rest of us are unaware, 
but we see no reason as yet to acknowl- 
edge it.” 


Branch Office Revolt Finally 


Averted 

It looked for a while as if there might 
be some deflections from the National 
Association of Insurance Agents because 
of the dissatisfaction of the Pennsylvania 
association, and agents of New York, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh with the ac- 
tion of the convention in holding over 
until another convention action on the 
branch office matter, but after a confer- 
ence for several hours in a room in the 
Hotel Benjamin Franklin the wand of 
peace was waved, and it was the general 
opinion that the association had done the 
right thing in deciding to make a survey 
and a fuller investigation of the subject. 

At first Kenneth H. Bair of the Penn- 
sylvania association had an hour’s con- 
ference with Percy H. Goodwin, at which 
Mr. Goodwin carried his point that the 
subject should be further continued. Then 
Mr. Bair talked to the conference and 
the dove of peace flew again. 





address to speak plainly on uncollected 
premiums. He said there are’ more in- 
solvent agencies, known and unknown, 
than ever before. Unfortunately this 
situation has been aggravated by some 
agents retaliating against fieldmen and 
companies which complain when balances 
become long overdue. Instead of being 
revengeful and throwing out careful com- 
panies, “You should thank the fieldmen 
trying to save agencies,” Mr. Haid said. 

A uniform system of collecting pre- 
miums and canceling unpaid policies with 
or without direct company backing was 
urged by the speaker. He told the con- 
vention that agents should have two bank 
accounts, one for premiums collected and 
one for commissions. The first proposi- 
tion, however, is to get the premiums. 
Having done that, Mr. Haid said agents 
should live within the bounds of their 
commission account. 

Automatic Cancellations 

On the question of automatic cancel- 
lation of policies Mr. Haid stated the 
subject is one with which the Insurance 
Executives Association is wrestling. It 
is not a simple matter and there are two 
sides to the problem. If the present 
automatic cancellation plan should not 
prove satisfactory “we will get another 
method to have premiums collected and 
agencies kept solvent,” Mr. Haid said. 

Again setting aside his written address, 
Mr. Haid attacked the problem of the 
high loss ratio on unprotected property. 
He said that in 1930 about 20% of pre- 
miums collected involved that class and 
the loss ratio thereon was nearly 85%. 
The fire companies would need $71,000,- 
000 more in premiums on unprotected 
risks to balance the 1930 loss and more 
than that for 1931 business. The Insur- 
ance Executives Association is going to 
analyze unprotected property by states 
and classes. It is going to bring the loss 
ratio under control but this cannot be 
done without local agents’ co-operation, 
Mr. Haid said. 

North America Host at Luncheon 

As a practical demonstration of co-op- 
eration the Insurance Co. of North Am- 
erica was host at a complimentary lunch- 
eon to all delegates and guests to the 
convention at the North America home 
office building. President Benjamin 
Rush presided and spoke briefly on the 
strength of stock companies and the ne- 
cessity for local agents to sell the broad 
coverage demanded .by the American 
public. 

President Calhoun, early in the after- 
noon session, after stating that he he- 
lieved the insurance business has turned 
the corner of the depression, asked the 
convention to rise and sing “Pack Up 
Your Troubles,” which was done with 
enthusiasm. 

Government in Business 

Secretary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
was roundly applauded by the convention 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Chas. L. Gandy 


Is Elected President; 


A. l. Wolff Executive Committee Head 


New President, Succeeding Calhoun, Comes From Birmingham, 
Ala.; Youthful in Age He Is a Veteran in National Ass’n 
Affairs; Wolff, One of Big Premium Producers in Chicago, 
Represents Metropolitan Agents’ Interests. - 


Philadelphia, Sept. 23—Charles  L. 
Gandy of Birmingham, Ala., chairman 
of the executive committee, was today 
elevated to the presidency of the Na- 
tional Association, succeeding William B. 
Calhoun of Milwaukee. Allan I. Wolff 
of Chicago, one of the big premium pro- 
ducers of that city, was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee. Wal- 
ter H. Bennett continues as secretary- 
counsel. 

Although one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents to be elected president, 
Mr. Gandy has had a distinguished ca- 
reer in insurance, He has been a mem- 
ber of the executive committee for the 
last five years, is a past president of the 
Alabama Association, and a member of 
the Ed. S. Moore Agency in Birming- 
ham. 

For several years Mr. Gandy con- 
cealed his evident worth behind the title 
of assistant secretary of the Alabama 
Association, which post he first assumed 
in 1918, although it is no secret that he 
frequently exercised more influence in 
that organization than the other offi- 
cers. He is very well known throughout 
the South and his election is certain to 
meet with favor everywhere. 


Allan I. Wolff 


Mr. Wolff is a member of the Chicago 
agency of Klee, Rogers, Loeb & Wolff 


and is one of the best known agents of 
the city. He has been on the National 
Association executive committee only 
since last fall, having been elected after 
the Los Angeles convention. 

At Philadelphia here Mr. Wolff was 
chairman of the group conference yes- 
terday of agents producing more than 
$300,000 annually in premiums. 





Walker Taylor Absent 


Philadelphia, Sept. 21—One familiar 
figure who is not here is Col. Walker 
Taylor of Wilmington, N. C., an out- 
standing association member from the 
South and a colorful personality. How- 
ever, he wired his regrets to the con- 
vention and sent as his representative 
his son Walker Taylor, Jr. 


Companies Have Open 


House 

Philadelphia, Sept. 21—Several com- 
panies had headquarters for their agents 
in the hotel. These included the Aetna 
Life group, America Fore fleet, North 
British & Mercantile fleet, Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia group, Insurance Co. 
of North America group, Crum & For- 
ster group, National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh, Royal-Liverpool group, Fireman’s 
Fund group, Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, 
London Assurance, Standard Accident. 
Travelers. Union Indemnity, Zurich and 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty. 





Flies to Meeting 

Miss Helen M. Freund, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Insurance Club, who was 
Miss Allegheny County in the Miss In- 
surance contest, was sent to the conven- 
tion by the Pittsburgh insurance men 
as their guest. She came by airplane, ar- 
riving at the Central Airport, Camden, 
Monday evening. 





Charles L. Gandy of Birmingham, ex- 
ecutive committee head, was among 
those who drove to the convention. He 
arr'ved early Saturday night, covering 
“C0 miles that day. 





Chicago. 





Officers For Coming Year 


President, Charles L. Gandy, Birmingham, Ala. 


Chairman of Executive Committee, Allan I. Wolff, 


Secretary-Counsel, Walter H. Bennett, New York City 








Convention Resolutions Refer To 
Equity Rating, Balances, Branch Offices 


Co-operative Advertising Is Recommended; Also Support for 
Highway Safety Movement; Company Organizations Re- 
quested to Have Membership Co-Extensive; Government 


Competition Deplored 


Philadelphia, Sept. 23.—The resolutions 
adopted today by the National Associa- 
tion convention had to do with the fol- 
lowing subjects: company organizations, 
equity rating, agency balances, govern- 
ment in business, branch offices, co-oper- 
ative publicity and highway safety. The 
resolutions follow: 

Company Organizations 

Company Organizations: We believe 
it to be in the interest of. companies, 
agents, and the public alike, and the 
means for more effective co-operation, 
that membership on the part of the com- 
panies in boards and associations in all 
territories be made co-extensive with 
contractual relations between companies 
confined to such membership. 

Equity Rating 

Equity rating with modified cost fac- 
tors has led to discrimination which we 
believe to be unsound underwriting and 
contrary to the anti-discrimination laws 
of the several states. This convention 
recommends to the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters that 
it discontinue the practice of equity rat- 
ing on a basis of modification of cost 
factors, and apply equity rates only 
where manual provisions fail properly to 
measure the hazard and a deviation is 
necessary to meet such conditions in the 
public interests. 

Trust Funds 

In furtherance of our desire to be of 
every possible assistance to insurance 
companies in meeting their obligations to 


the insuring public it is recommended to 
the agents of the United States that they 
remit promptly when due all collected 
premiums (less commissions). It is our 
belief that such premiums should be con- 
sidered by the agent as trust funds. 


Government in Business 


We deplore the recent invasion of bu- 
reaus of the national government into 
the surety business as inimical to public 
interest because it removes the necessary 
and highly advantageous service of the 
insurance agent at the location of the 
risk. When a surety company assumes 
a liability on a government bond or con- 
struction contract without the services of 
its local agent, it becomes a party to the 
denial of the efficiency of the American 
agency system and this practice is de- 
clared to be antagonistic to the .estab- 
lished principles of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Branch Offices 

This convention has by formal motion 
referred the subject of branch office and 
home office counter operation to the con- 
ference committee of this association in 
the hope and expectation that a more 
speedy solution of this vexing problem 
could thus be found than by a further 
resolution of protest. We now pledge to 
such committee the active support our 
membership in the negotiations thus to 
be undertaken. 


Co-operative Publicity 
One of the greatest assets that can be 





New President 














CHARLES L. GANDY 





Nat’! Council Condemns 
Branch Offices 


Philadelphia, Sept. 21—At the execu- 
tive session of the National Council held 
on Tuesday and attended by representa- 
tives of about thirty states, a resolution 
was adopted condemning production 
branch offices. This resolution also asked 
the National Association to ascertain 
through a national survey just what com- 
panies will act in concert with the agents 
to remove production branch offices. 


Priest Says Agents Oppose Reduction 
Of Commissions on Farm Risks 


Philadelphia, Sept. 21—Frank  T. 
Priest, of Wichita, Kan., this afternoon 
presented the report of the farm insur- 
ance conference held in Chicago in June 
with the companies of the Western Un- 
derwriters Association territory. He said 
in part: 

“The insurance companies admitted 
that the agents were not over-paid but 
that a crisis existed and they requested 
this reduction in commissions be ap- 
proved. The agents’ committee definite- 
ly recorded their objections to a change 
in commission because of loss ratio for 
such a practice would lead to chaos in 
the business, holding that the companies 
may be called upon to increase rates in 





possessed by the insurance business is a 
better informed public. The diversity of 
insurance, its ramifications, its various 
necessities and activities all require a 
better understanding by the public. We 
believe that a program of educational 
publicity carried on co-operatively by 
stock companies and agents will pro- 
duce this. We, therefore, tender to the 
companies our full co-operation in this 
matter. 


Highway Safety 


This convention has listened with great 
interest to a program of highway safety 
and accident prevention presented by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Underwriters. This convention urges 
the insurance agents of this country at 
once to assume leadership in organiz- 
ing the several communities of the na- 
tion for effective action in traffic safety 
work. 


the very near future on other lines be- 
cause the losses may materially increase 
beyond normal during these unsettled 
business conditions, 

“In such a case rate increases will be 
required and the companies will need the 
support and assistance of insurance 
agents to obtain approval in the various 
States. However, if a new principle is 
injected in negotiations with commis- 
sioners of the necessity of reducing 
commissions when rate increases are de- 
manded because of loss ratios, it will be 
readily recognized that the companies 
will be required to adjust the business 
in the future on this premise which will 
destroy the production force and in so 
doing bring disaster to the companies 
and agents alike.” 





Co-operation 


(Continued from Page 3) 
for his statement denouncing high taxa- 
tion of insurance companies and govern- 
ment intrusion in business. He cited new 
governmental agencies taking business 
from agents and warned them to act 
against such competition. 

Joseph B. Shannon, member of Con- 
gress from Kansas City, and chairman 
of the special congressional committee to 
investigate government competition with 
private business, also denounced federal 
intrusion into the commercial activities 
of the nation. He said: “This is the way 
to win the fight—all stand together and 
fight until every government bureau now 
competing with private business is elimi- 


nated in every part of the United States.” 
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COME AGAIN, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION! 





IT was with great satisfaction that we found our- 
selves able to do our small part toward making 
your stay in Philadelphia during the Convention 
an enjoyable and profitable one. {We are just 
as thoroughly “sold” on the National heneiatien 
of Insurance Agents as you are and we believe 
that all who attended the Convention will be 
better agents as a result of the stimulating 
contacts, refreshing exchange of ideas, and the 
aoe spirit of fellowship and cooperation 


which prevailed during the Convention. » » 


The FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Accept Automatic Cancellation Report; 
Case Committee To Continue Its Study 


Discussion of Report on Floor of ‘Convention Brings Strong 


Minority Opposition; 


Argument Made That Mutuals 


Would Not Follow Lead and Thus Get Business From 
Stock Companies; Held It Would Destroy Cash Payments 


Philadelphia, Sept. 21—Following the 
report of James L. Case of the auto- 
matic cancellation clause committee, rep- 
resentatives of a large number of asso- 
ciations arose and opposed the adoption 
of the report. At 6.05 p. m. men were 
getting up at various parts of the room 
to discuss the subject, and finally a mo- 
tion was put to adjourn because it looked 
as if the discussion would be endless. — 

The discussion was opened by Presi- 
dent W. O. Wilson of the Virginia asso- 
ciation. j 

He did not think the automatic can- 
cellation feature will cure the collection 
evil. It is true there are abuses of credit 
and the thing to do is to correct the 
abuses. “You can’t do it with sweetened 
water or with sugar coated pills,” he 
said. 

Doesn’t Believe Mutuals Would 
Follow Suit 

If the clause were not adopted by mu- 
tuals and reciprocals, “there would be 
just one more sales hurdle to take,” he 
said. He did not think the mutuals and 
reciprocals would adopt the clause. 

He also said that such a clause would 
waive advance payment of premium— 
likewise payment in forty-five days could 
be waived. The records show that all 
rulings looking toward setting a definite 
date for payment of premiums have been 
followed by a severe drop in cash on 
delivery sales. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose, he pointed out, that if agents 
advertise. a forty-five days basis of 
settlement that their credits really begin 
from that date and that cash customers 
will feel that they are being discriminat- 
ed against? 

“What is a contract?” he asked. “We 


have been taught that it is a meeting of- 


minds—as to object to be _ insured, 
amount, rate, premium and terms of 
settlement. Our forefathers handed 
down to us this theory of contracts. Get 
away from this and you will postpone 
the actual making of all contracts for a 
period of forty-five days. Instead of 
selling our renewals and delivering them 
we would not feel sure of any of them 
until the period in question had elapsed.” 
Other Objections ‘Cited 


The plan would seriously complicate 
the handling of open accounts for cus- 
tomers having different kinds of insur- 
ance and interfere with the taking care 
of casualty premiums on a monthly or 
quarterly basis, he said. Likewise it 
would create confusion with large cor- 


porate accounts where there was a de- 
gree of segregation of’cost required. 

It will encourage the taking of notes. 
The proposal adds nothing to the agents’ 
ability to make collections. A mere 
clause, he said, cannot make good col- 
lectors out of poor ones. The reverse 
would most likely happen. He also 
thought the language in the proposed 
clause is vague and indefinite. 

Finally it would break down initiative 
and discourage the exercise of judgment 
and executive ability. 


N. J. Officer in Opposition 


E. M. Schmults, Ridgewood, N. J., 
secretary of the New Jersey Association, 
argued against adoption of the clause 
and declared that in his opinion an agent 
has not produced business until the pre- 
miums are collected. He quoted Paul L. 
Haid’s statement that a company which 
extends unlimited credit is the worst 
enemy of the agent who gets such credit. 

Mr. Schmults said that the clause 
would penalize the good insured because 
of the other kind and the penalization 
would be unfair. He wondered what 
would be the effect of the clause on the 
mortgage business, whether it would not 
permit mortgage companies to influence 
business much more than thev now do. 

Pinchback Taylor of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
talked emphatically against the clause 
believing that it would cause manv court 
actions; would finally get into the leg- 
islature, and would cause unnecessary 
trouble. He thought that the key to the 
situation was the Insurance Executives 
Association; that that association could 
bind its companies to good collection 
practices; and he did not think any 
agent should represent a company which 
was not a member of the association. 
He thought that the clause would have 
the effect of conducting the business bv 
an adding machine instead of through 
the brains of the agent. 

Many speakers said that the funda- 
mental reason for credit evils was in- 
discriminate appointment of agents by 
companies. 

As the Thursday convention session 
opened Fred Hickman of Atlantic City 
offered a substitute resolution on the much 
discussed automatic cancellatoin subject 
to the effect that the association accept 
James L. Case’s report and that his com- 
mittee be instructed to continue its stud- 
ies into the subject and report back at a 
later meeting of the association. This 
resolution was adopted. 


Premium Financing “Racket” A Threat 
To Agency Business, P. H. Goodwin Says 


Past-President of National Association Reports That Financing 
Companies Are Increasing by Leaps and Bounds; Some 
Claiming to Insurance Companies That They Control 
Large Volumes of Premium Income; Warns Agents on 


Endorsed Policies 


Philadelphia, Sept. 21—The automo- 
bile finance premium proposition was 
thrown wide open today by Percy H. 
Goodwin, past president of the National 
Association, when he sounded a warning 
that these financial organizations are 
growing by leaps and bounds; that many 
of them have no excuse for existence; 
and that some of them are engaged in 
direct attempts to influence fire insurance 
premium production for pay. He said 
that within a week or so three compa- 
nies in New York were called upon by a 


representative of a large finance com- 
pany, who made the following proposi- 
tion: 

“I have control through a number of 
agents in a large territory of approxi- 
mately $500,000 in the way of financed 
premiums. I have influence with those 
agents in various ways, and I can deliver 
to you approximately all of that business 
of all of those agents. I will also give 
you a percentage of other business. In 
fact, if you will give me the opportunity, 
I believe I can prove to you that in two 


years I can produce $2,000,000 in pre- 
miums for you. Our company would 
want 10% commissions on the business 
developed.” 


Mr. Goodwin said that these compa- 
nies had turned down the proposition, 
but they believed there were companies 
which might fall for it. 


He also warned agents that they were 
in for trouble with endorsements on pre- 
mium finance policies. He intimated that 
there might be situations arise which 
would result in suits under these en- 
dorsed policies. In discussing automobile 
finance premium companies he said that 
in one town there were sixty-six com- 
panies operating. The entire volume of 
premiums did not warrant any such a 
large number of companies, and many 


evils were growing out of the competi- 
tion. 

“It is obvious,” he said, “that when 
companies are advertising that no inter- 
est would be charged, and giving other 
concessions, that there is something ‘rot- 
ten in Denmark.’” He declared that not 
all premium finance companies were sub- 
ject to legitimate criticism, but that many 
of them were. 

The Pacific Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers has taken action relative to the 
automobile finance premium proposition. 


N. Y. Agents’ Dinner 


Philadelphia, Sept. 22—About fifty 
agents from New York State and their 
wives attended a private dinner held in 
the hotel yesterday evening. 





Demonstration Of Old And New Fire 
Apparatus An Interesting Feature 


Philadelphia, Sept. 21—Independence 


Hall and the adjoining historic buildings. 


on Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
were twice saved from “destruction” by 


flames Tuesday noon in the course of the 
big public demonstration of ancient and 
modern fire-fighting apparatus. A huge 
crowd witnessed the events, the dele- 
gates to the agents’ convention occupy- 
ing a grand stand erected across Chest- 
nut Street from Independence Hall. 
During the morning many delegates 
and visitors to the convention viewed the 
exhibit of old-time hand-operated fire 
engines which were collected on Inde- 
pendence Square. This was said to be 


of Independence Hall. One or two 
leaked and poured more water on the 
firemen than on the building, much to 
the amusement of the crowd. Fire in- 
surance men watching the demonstration 
expressed thanks that with such appa- 
ratus available there were no skyscraper 
buildings in the eighteenth century. 
When the antiquated engines had con- 
cluded their show there was a short in- 
terlude, ending suddenly with the scream 
of sirens from present day fire apparatus 
bearing rapidly on the Square from all 
directions. Soon firemen were rushing 
hose over the roof of Independence Hall 
on long extension ladders and the high- 
pressure water towers were shooting 





Attired in Volunteer Firemen’s Uniforms of Over a Century Ago and Wearing 
the Picturesque Flat Top Hats, Members of the Philadelphia Fire Dep’t “Saved” 
Independence Hall Tuesday With Water Shot From Ancient Fire Apparatus. 
These Old Engines Are Considerably More Than a Hundred Years Old. 


the largest number of old fire engines 
ever gathered at one spot in this coun- 
try. Twenty-four engines, ranging in 
age from 100 to 160 years, were on the 
Square. They came from a radius of 
100 miles of Philadelphia. 

Shortly after noon and following the 
arrival of Mayor J. Hampton Moore of 
Philadelphia, Miss Lenore Ulric, playing 
in the city in the stage production of 
“Nona,” appeared on the steps of Inde- 
pendence Hall. She was appropriately 
attired in an old-fashioned costume of 
the early days of the republic. With a 
cry of “Help! Fire!” several firemen in 
ancient blue and red uniforms rushed 
forward and rescued her from the imag- 
inary flames. Then several of the old- 
time engines were brought into play, 
some shooting weak and others fairly 
strong streams of water against the walls 


streams of water over the buildings. One 
spectator, “Bill” Stedler of the “Insur- 
ance Field,” who was watching the dis- 
play from behind the buildings, was 
caught in the barrage of water laid 
down by the firemen and emerged with 
a good soaking. 

The magnificent display of the present 
day Philadelphia fire department was 
concluded with the opening of sprinkler 
heads in the cupolas of Congress Hall 
and the first White House, the buildings 
flanking Independence Hall, which 
showed the real fire prevention efficiency 
of automatic sprinkler systems. 

The dual exhibition was broadcast over 
a country-wide radio network and got a 
big display in the Philadelphia newspa- 
pers, incidentally drawing considerable 
attention to the National Association 
convention. 
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Small City Agents Discuss Compensation 


Philadelphia, Sept. 22.—Discussion of 
ways of collecting premiums on due dates 
and methods of selling the increased 
workmen’s compensation rates to the 
public were the highlights of the lunch- 
eon conference of those agents producing 
up to $100,000 in annual premiums, held 
in the Crystal ballroom this afternoon. 
About thirty agents attended the session 
over which Joseph W. Barr, of Oil City, 
Pa., presided. 

The meeting at first very nearly devel- 
oped into a discussion over the merits of 
the Insurance Executives Association 
when W. D. Rodriguez of Monroe, La., 
introduced a resolution that agents should 
represent only companies members of 
the Insurance Executives Association. 
After much praise for the Association 
and President Paul L. Haid the resolu- 
tion was withdrawn to be recommended 
to the executive committee later. 

A. L. Jenkins, of Richmond, Ind., turn- 
ed the session into educational channels 
and interchange of ideas. Taking the 
floor, he remarked that he attended con- 
ventions because of the ideas he was 
able to take home from the small confer- 
ences. Then he went on to discuss the 
subject of selling the increased compen- 
sation rates to the public and’ to pass 
along the plan he had put into use. 

He said that when he first went out to 
the public, they said it was all “hooey” 
and “bunk.” He decided to find out if it 
was and went over the records of eight 
of the leading companies. He found 
that only two companies made a small 
profit in 1927 and 1928 and that all the 
others were in the red for the years 1927, 
1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931 except one com- 
pany which made a small amount in 1930. 

“When we went to a man with those 
figures,” he said, “it shut him up in a 
friendly way. 

“Study the records of your risks and 
you will be surprised at_ the number of 


them in the red. Talk to them with your 
figures and you will be surprised at the 
co-operative reception you receive.” 

W. L. Bussell, of Springfield, Mo.. 
gave a splendid suggestion for solving 
the collection problem. He said that 
when he delivers a policy he asks the 
policyholder “When do you want the 
statement?” Some reply that they might 
as well pay now; others to send the 
statements on the 15th. He tells them 
that he is not anxious for the money but 
just doesn’t want to bother them with 
many statements. Those policyholders 
that he does not know well, he asks 
when they want to pay the premium. 

On the date specified, the statement is 
sent. On the statement is a notation 
along these lines: 

“Thanks for the policy you let us de- 
liver on the 10th of last month at which 
time you asked us to send you a state- 
ment on the 15th of this month.” 

He was asked what happened when the 
premium was not paid on the promised 
date. 

“I take the bill around on the first of 
the following month,” he replied, “and 
tell the man ‘You told me to mail the 
bill on the 15th but the girl forgot.’” 

He said that since adopting this prac- 
tice, he has had very little trouble in col- 
lecting premiums. 

Mr. Barr then related how the agents 
of his section had effected their plan of 
having all premiums payable on the ef- 
fective date of the policy. He said that 
the agents had used a co-operative news- 
paper advertising campaign, plus stickers 
on the policies, setting forth the prob- 
lems of the agents. 

Those people who informed the agents 
that they could not pay, were given 
heart-to-heart talks in which the credit 
situation was explained. 

“And we didn’t lose a single desirable 
risk,” he declared. “The trouble with all 
of us local agents is that we have mis- 
educated the public until they now be- 
lieve that they have the right to have in- 
surance on credit.” 

Mr. Rodriguez remarked that he had 
used the premium financing plan on pre- 
miums ranging from $50 to $1,500 and 
had changed several poor payers into 
good accounts. 


. 


Large Producers Talk About Branch Offices 


What should be considered the proper 
overwriting large 
agency office was discussed by the asso- 


commission for a 


ciation’s group three class of producers 
who write over $300,000 in annual pre- 
miums. Allan I. Wolff of Chicago, as 
chairman, sought an expression of opin- 
ion on this problem saying that it was 
a live one in his city. His own fire 
business, he said, was being produced on 
an average overwriting of around 6.64% 
as contrasted with the 10% overwriting 
commission, which, he understood, was 
allowed in Philadelphia. 

A bird’s-eye view of the Newark, N. J., 
situation was given by Thomas C. Mof- 
fatt, who said that brokers there were 
gradually being eliminated from the pic- 
ture by company branch offices. A bad 
feature in the casualty field, he declared, 
was the promiscuous handing out of re- 
gional contracts to agents controlling 
only about $5,000 of business. When the 
question was put to him: “What should 
be the minimum overwriting commission 
on casualty lines?” he said that 74% 
would hardly cover the cost of handling 
this class of business. Among other 


things Mr. Moffatt insists that all pre- 
miums be paid by his sub-agents on the 
fifteenth day of the month following the 
placing of the business. 

Lyman Drake of Chicago had some 
definite thoughts on the matter of com- 
pany representation and brokerage busi- 
ness, saying that his office was not mak- 
ing any money on the small premium 
casualty business received from brokers. 
“If we didn’t have direct business we 
couldn’t live,” he declared, “as. there 
isn’t margin enough for us on broker- 
age business.” Those present received 
with considerable interest his suggestion 
that “if all of you would decide to do 
business with a single company making 
money for that company over a period 
of years, you will make money your- 
self. But you must represent that one 
company solely to the exclusion of all 
others.” 

The situation in Atlanta was presented 
by H. J. Haas who said the business 
there was largely handled by general 
agents. He said, however, that there 
were some casualty company branch of- 
fices in the city still giving office space to 
producers licensed as both fire and cas- 


‘Three Group Sessions Meet 


ualty agents. He thought that while the 
casualty situation was not bad the branch 
office agents were being given more com- 
m'ssion than they were entitled to; he 
didn’t feel that they should get as much 
as an agent running his own office. The 
Atlanta local board has met this situa- 
tion with a compromise, the companies 
having agreed that when any of the 
office agents dropped out they would 
not be replaced. 

Speaking on the overhead cost in han- 
dling sub-agents’ business Harry Man- 
chester of Cleveland said that his office 
found it difficult to analyze such costs; 
that a lot depended upon the character 
of the business. He aroused interest 
when he told about a New York com- 
pany (name not mentioned) which op- 
erated out-of-town branch offices from 
its home office, the orders being mailed 
to New York and policies written there. 
From Mr. Manchester’s own experience 
fire policies with large premiums have 
usually little or no trouble. His office, 
however, is just about breaking even 
on casualty business. 


Questions and Answers 


There was only a small number of 
agents attending the round table of offices 
doing from $100,000 to $200,000 in pre- 
mitms, which was under the chairman- 
ship of Fred J. Lewis of Milwaukee, 
among those from the East being: 


Herbert A. Faunce, Atlantic City; 
David A. North, New Haven; A. C. Ed- 
wards, Sayville, L. I.; John J. Rose, Jr., 
Patchogue ; Earl S. Snyder, Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J.; E. T. Clauss, Buffalo; 
A. Morgan Creighton, Bayonne; Fred V. 
3runs, Syracuse; H. J. Godshall, Atlantic 
City; S. K. Mitchell, Wilkes-Barre. 

The conference consisted largely of 
questions which were asked Mr. Lewis, 
who is a prominent Milwaukee insurance 
agent and a member of the executive 
committee of the National Association. 

On the subject of cutting down the 
overhead, Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic 
City and W. G. Hurtzig of Morristown, 
New Jersey, said that members of their 
association had been able to make a neat 
saving by having one printer get out 
forms for members of the local board. 
In Atlantic City there is a forms com- 
mittee of the local board, 

H. E. Reynolds of Duluth said that he 
had been able to greatly increase the pre- 
miums in his office and at the same time 
make better insurance conditions for the 
policyholder by the survey method. He 
said that questionaires from his office 
about insurance coverage met with sym- 
pathetic response from the insurers, and 
resulted in lines being written which 
would not otherwise be. He praised the 
survey plan of the Aetna Life and Affili- 
ated Companies, and said that several 
other companies had survey plans, includ- 
ing the London Assurance. 

_ In his introductory talk Mr. Lewis said 
in part: 

“As to insurance service insurance com- 
panies pay full commission on remittance 
of premiums and on many lines take over 
service to assured. The surrender by 
agents of such service privilege is tempt- 
ing, but it deprives the assured of bene- 


Group Session Praises Haid 
And I. E. A. 


Before the group session of agents 
producing up to $100,000 of annual pre- 
miums turned to agency matters W. D. 
Rodriguez, of Monroe, La., introduced a 
resolution that the conference recom- 
mend to the convention adoption of a 
resolution reading that the members 
agree to represent only those compa- 
nies which are members of the Insur- 
ance Executives Association and that 
that organization appoint as agents only 
those who are members of the national 
association. 

James L. Case, of Norwich, Conn., sec- 
onded the motion for discussion and then 
pointed out that he thought it should be 
amended as recommending it to the ex- 
ecutive committee for adoption at a time 
when they thought it fitting. Mr. Rod- 
riguez then withdrew his motion. 

The early part of the conference found 
much tribute being paid Paul L. Haid by 
J. W. Barr, James L. Case and others 
present. Barr declared that the organi- 
zation headed by Haid had created a con- 
dition where the agents can now have 
faith in negotiations between the com- 
panies and agents. He stated that the 
thing which previously stood as a blank 
wall in negotiations was the inability of 
a group of insurance company executives 
to act collectively and constructively. 


Feature Medium Session 


fit of agents’ knowledge and experience 
in obtaining the “breaks” from the com- 
pany and also deprives the agent of con- 
tact necessary to maintenance of owner- 
ship of expirations. Service from as- 
sured’s viewpoint is the agent’s only jus- 
tification for a remunerative scale of 
commissions and in no way curtails com- 
pany benefits.” 

As to cut rate companies Mr. Lewis 
said: 

“Outstanding insurance commissioners, 
critics, insurance bureaus and authorities 
embracing the great majority of company 
executives are in agreement that modern 
efficiency in rating leaves no room for 
cut rates or excessive commissions. De- 
parture from standard practice in these 
two respects must result in curtailment 
of service, to which the insured is entitled 
or to impairment of financial integrity 
and certainly to an unremunerative re- 
duced scale of commissions to agencies. 
Is an agency justified in delivering con- 
tracts of such companies to its client and 
disregarding its ultimate affect on the 
profits of the agency?” 


Appraisal Service 


Discussing appraisal service, Mr. Lewis 
said: 

“Intensive competition particularly on 
sprinklered risks necessitates ccnsidera- 
tion of the values insured and in the ab- 
sence of disinterested appraisal figures 
the agency can hardly avoid assisting the 
insured in the matter of evaluation of 
buildings and equipment. The agent can- 
not economically render a worth-while ap- 
praisal service, but average figures as to 
value and depreciation are used without 
competing w:th appraisal company service. 
The result, while only approximate, should 
be of aid to the appraisal company and is 
of value to the agency in directing the in- 
sured’s attention to the necessity for au- 
thentic figures on which to base claims. 

“The compilation of tables of general 
average values and depreciation for dis- 
tribution to interested members might be 
a proper function of the National Asso- 
ciation.” 





Regional Meetings 


For Councillors 


Philadelphia, Sept. 21—An innovation 
this year was the holding of four re- 
g onal meetings of national councillors at 
breakfast conferences Tuesday. E. J. 


Cole of Fall River, Mass., presided at the 
Eastern Underwriters Association terri- 
tory meeting; George W. Carter, De- 
troit, at the W. U. A. territory meet- 
ing; Sidney O. Smith, Gainesville, Ga., 
at the S. E. U. A. territory gathering, 
and H. J. Thielen, Sacramento, at the 
meeting of agents from the Pacific 
Coast. 
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Little Annoyances Count, Too 
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What makes an insurance agent old before his time? 


Little irritations, annoyances, perplexities. It is not the difficulties of selling 
a client; it is the difficulties of trying to fit into the sale some arbitrary 


Home Office ruling. 


If one could mount these little differences in scarf pins to be worn on waist- 


coats at insurance conventions—but then we are not kings. And some 
Insurance Companies might be amazed at the number of such pins their 
agents were wearing. 

* * * * * * * 


The arduous task of dressing the monarch for his morning promenade had 
been completed. The eighteen attendants stood back respectfully. Every 
ruffle was aright. Every jewel agleam. 


The thirteenth valet de chambre bowed deeply. “Pardon, monsieur, it 
should not be mentioned between gentlemen, but we greatly fear there is 
a flea on His Majesty’s waistcoat.” 


“What say you, imbecile!” cried Louis XVI, his starched ruffles cracking 
with anger, “A Flea? Impossible!” 


For a moment terror reigned. A flea in court! Then the king smiled. 
Here was diversion of a new and rare sort. 


“Catch the little beast and mount it on a diamond scarf pin,” commanded 
the king. 


A week later the king placed the pin in his waistcoat. “Voila! Ma petite 
puce,” said Louis, and for a day the lowly Oswald reposed on the bosom 
of the monarch. 

* * * * * * * 


We cannot have everything our own way. We must compromise in nearly 


every phase of life; but this company tries to make life pleasant for its 
agents. It tries to avoid adding annoyances to the difficulties of selling. 


The most productive machines run smoothly. The most successful organi- 
zations are reasonably free from friction. We believe that most of the 
petty annoyances between agent and company can be thrown right out the 
window without taking away any of the tools that build for leadership. 
We believe that an honest, transparently fair personality has the same 
attraction in a company that it has in a human being. 


Agents seeking new representation are invited to ask about our franchise. 


Fidelity and 
Suretyship 


Casualty 


Insurance 





Standard Surety & Casualty Company 


of New York 

















Home Office: 80 John Street, New York. N. Y. 
FRANK G. MORRIS, President 


Surplus to Policyholders $2,556,201.99 (June 30, 1932) 
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Calhoun Submits Administration Report 


The report of the administration lead- 
ers of the National Association was pre- 
sented to the convention Wednesday 
morning by President William B. Cal- 
houn of Milwaukee. Those who also 
signed this report were Charles L. 
Gandy of Birmingham, Ala., chairman 
of the executive committee, and Walter 
H. Bennett, secretary-counsel. Mr. Cal- 
houn reviewed the outstanding problems 
facing insurance agents today and out- 
lined what actions have been taken by 
the National Association or other or- 
ganizations in the insurance business 
since the 1931 annual convention at Los 
Angeles. Despite the depression the ad- 
ministration report announces success- 
ful progress made along several lines. 

Following is the text of the adminis- 
tration report: 

Three major responsibilities rest upon 
the shoulders of the executive officers of 
the National Association: to advance the 
work of the preceding administration, to 
carry out the will of the Association as 
expressed in the annual and mid-year 
resolutions; and to be ready for emer- 
gencies as they arrive. 

Your officers have spent a busy year— 
we believe a profitable one in the face 
of adverse conditions. You realize that 
the business trials you have underg»ne 
in your individual agencies and your 
State Associations have been many times 
magnified in the conduct of National As- 
sociation affairs, which cannot. relax in 
vigilance at the very time that it is most 
needed. 

All of your officers have traveled far 
and wide during the course of the year. 
Your president, in his visits to associa- 
tion meetings, has concentrated on what 
to him seems the paramount issue of the 
day—‘“Strengthen your State Associa- 
tions—build up your local boards.” Your 
chairman of the executive committee has 
consistently preached the _ doctrine: 
“Classify your companies.” Your secre- 
tary-counsel in addition to conducting 
the activities of the headquarters office 
has, in his public speeches, touched 
largely on such national questions as 
acquisition cost in the casualty busi- 
ness, proposed decreased commissions, 
excessive taxation and economy in gov- 
ernment, and governmental invasion of 
private business. ; 

In the belief that our chief commit- 
ments lie in the resolutions adopted by 
the Association in convention assembled, 
we discuss them in order. 


Los Angeles Resolutions 


National Union: At the Los Angeles 
convention a year ago, for the first time 
in our history, we rescinded a former 
resolution declaring a company in vio- 
lation of National Association principles 
The company was the National Union. 
Its president said at that meeting it 
would take time to clear all the unethical 
business in which the company was en- 
gaged and no doubt he and his asso- 
ciates have been unable to do so within 
a year’s time. We await further de- 
velopments. 


Companies in Violation 


For a long time, it has been an ad- 
mitted inconsistency on the part of the 
National Association to find one com- 
pany in violation of principles, and at 
the same time take no notice of the 
other companies under the same man- 
agement. Through this resolution, that 
inconsistency has been removed. Many 
of our members had anticipated this 
movement and cleared their agencies of 
the running mates of violating compa- 
nies. Many more have done so within 
the year. Many state associations have 
adopted resolutions confirming the one 


President of National Association Reviews Actions Taken 
and Progress Made on Outstanding Problems of Local 
Agents During the Last Twelve Months; Seeks Fair Com- 
petition From Branch Offices; Asks Co-operation of Or- 
ganized Agents and Organized Companies 


of the National Association. We can- 
not too strongly urge the membership 
as a whole to reconcile their represen- 
tation of companies whose management 
notoriously is out of sympathy with our 
principles. 


Allegiance 


There is a sufficient number of high- 
grade companies of all classes which op- 
erate wholly through the American 
Agency System and in accordance with 
approved principles. These are the com- 
panies to which we owe our loyalty. 
These are the companies we should rep- 





WILLIAM B. CALHOUN 


resent. There is small excuse for an 
agent to represent an on-the-fence com- 
pany—one which operates through the 
agency system at its convenience, and 
deals direct with the assured at the call 
of expediency. Every time a company 
ignores the territorial franchise of its 
agent and does its business direct with 
the assured, it forfeits the right to clas- 
sification as an agency company. 

Apparently, this practice is on the 
wane. It is unlikely that the surety com- 
panies involved in the direct writing of 
the Hoover Dam bond would like to see 
a repetition. Through our own publica- 
tion, the American Agency Bulletin, we 
are in position to turn the full light of 
publicity on such an undertaking, which 
we regard as a matter of fairness to our 
members, and to the companies which 
refuse to do business that way. 


Consistency 


The next resolution, insofar as the fire 
insurance business is concerned, is a 
matter to be handled by the Insurance 
Executives Association. We there de- 
clared that it is inconsistent for an in- 
surance company to operate within an 
organization in one territory and with- 
out restriction in another. Under the 
constitution of the Executives Associa- 
tion, no company which js not a mem- 
ber of all the major underwriting organi- 
zations can belong to that Association 

We believe further, that in the course 
of time, this ruling will be applied to 
the casualty running-mates of the fire 
companies—that through dictum of the 
Executives Association, the casualty 
running-mate of every fire company 


member will be required to operate with- 
in the casualty bureaus. 
Company Fleets 

To this resolution, although it was di- 
rected toward the insurance commis- 
sioners, we think again that the answer 
is to be found in the Insurance Execu- 
tives Association. It is to be noted that 
the company members joined this Asso- 
ciation not individually but by groups. 

However, there is a marked tendency 
on the part of the commissioners to in- 
sist that, when one company of a fleet 
enters a state, all companies in the fleet 
must enter on an equal basis. It is going 
to be increasingly difficult for an unli- 
censed member of a fleet to operate in a 
state through the back door of another 
member of the group that is licensed in 
the state. 

Political Agents 

This resolution is closely tied in with 
the one on “Allegiance.” How much 
progress we have made is questionable, 
vut there are many indications that the 
surety companies, because of their big 
underwriting losses for the past year anu 
because the eyes of the insurance com- 
ulissioners are upon them, wili be a bit 
110re wary of splitting commussions up 
between political agents and their rela- 
t.ves and then cutting the rates below 
tue margin of safety. However, it will 
ve a long time before the court house 
‘rings” will cease to be given an oppor- 
tunity to write the bonds of county and 
iaunicipal officials. 

‘There is every evidence that in gov- 
ernmental construction work, there is an 
increasing disposition to cut rates on 
the ground of service to the government, 
and then pass the cut on to the agent 
in the form of no commission or greatly 
reduced commission. We have had strik- 
ing examples of this at Washington dur- 
ing the past year. The secretary-counsel 
will give you some of the details. 


Highway Safety 

It is needless to speak here of the 
enormous toll of life and property that 
reckless driving on the highways has 
brought. The question is, what are we 
going to do about it? The local agent 
is the obvious man to direct an educa- 
tional plan in his own community. He 
owes ‘such unselfish service to his neigh- 
bors. If such a body as the American 
Legion was willing to break a precedent 
and for the first time tie itself up with 
another organization to further this 
cause, surely we can do no less. 

Following through on the Los Angeles 
Resolution on the subject, officials of 
the National Bureau in charge of the 
highway safety program were invited to 
lay their plans before the mid-year con- 
ference in Cleveland. They are with us 
here today, and we urge you to give 
heed to their message. They have now 
prepared a pamphlet setting forth a defi- 
nite program for local agency use. In 
many communities the members are al- 
ready at work. The New England Asso- 
ciations have asked Associate Manager 
Whitney of the Bureau to urge the gov- 
ernors of the six New England states 
to appoint committees of association 
members in the several districts to work 
with the motor vehicle commissioners in 
lowering accident frequency. We rec- 
ommend that a like program be adopted 
in all the states. Particularly commend- 
able, we believe, is the plan to work in 
conjunction with the motor vehicle com- 
missioner. He is the duly appointed au- 
thority for administration of the traffic 
laws, and working with him will prevent 


duplication and at the same time, tie 
in your efforts with the state itself. 

We have recently moved independent- 
ly in this accident prevention program 
by sponsoring the first of a proposed se- 
ries of large attractive colored litho- 
graphed posters, displayed in all the of- 
fices of the Postal Telegraph Co. in the 
United States during August. The pos- 
ter, bearing the name and emblem of 
the National Association, features acci- 
dent prevention and the place of the 
local insurance agent in the commercial 
life of the country. It was estimated 
that during the first three weeks in Au- 
gust more than 10,000,000 people saw and 
read about the National Association and 
our public interest in accident preven- 
tion. Members now have an opportu- 
nity of acquiring like favorable publicity 
by securing reprints of the poster adapt- 
ed to local association membership in 
their several communities and displaying 
them in schools, office and store windows. 

Committed to the carrying forward of 
the resolutions as outlined, we left Los 
Angeles with a determination that we 
would in every way possible prepare our- 
selves for the unknown contingencies 
which might break. We did not have 
long to wait. The Insurance Superin- 
tendent of New York having delivered 
his ultimatum to the casualty companies 
that they must get their houses in order, 
the Casualty Acquisition and Field Su- 
pervision Conference filed its revised 
rules in November. There was little 
change in the former rules and commis- 
sions, but with the filing came the at- 
tempt, hitherto unheard of, to place ac- 
quisition cost under the rate-making laws 
of New York state. 

Your officers opposed this procedure 
as contrary to the intent of the insur- 
ance laws, but the companies admitted 
that they were unable to solve. their 
problem themselves, and asked the su- 
perintendent to take acquisition cost 
under his wing, which he did. 

Then in January, out of a clear sky, 
the National Bureau promulgated what 
may be termed a demerit rating plan, to 
take the place of the former unsatisfac- 
tory merit rating plan for automobile 
insurance. Following a hurried confer- 
ence with the representatives of the Na- 
tional Association, the plan was _ sus- 
pended by telegraph, just two days after 
it was forwarded to agents. It was a 
belabored and technical proposition, im- 
possible of explanation to the assured, 
and its prompt withdrawal may be 
placed to the credit of the National As- 
sociation. The old plan was withdrawn, 
and no merit rating is now in effect 
except that the new plan is operative in 
New York state, upon the order of the 
Insurance Superintendent. 


Automobile Rates 


The new manual in which the demerit 
rating was proposed, carried with it a 
revolutionary increase in automobile 
public liability and property damage 
rates in many of the states. Apparently 
the majority of agents recognize that the 
rate increases were necessary but their 
sudden promulgation, without a word of 
warning, caused a furor. Representatives 
of organization companies were stunned. 
There was a barrage of attack on the 
insurance business in local newspapers 
Non-board and mutual companies filled 
the columns of the dailies and weeklies 
with advertisements that they were con- 
tinuing to write at the old rates. The 
whole effect was that newspapers reaped 
a harvest of business, non-board and mu- 
tual agencies and companies grabbed off 
a big amount of automobile business, and 
the loyal representatives of the Bureau 
companies were left with the bag to hold. 
Later on, adjustments were made in some 
cases, and the Bureau undertook to right 
the wrong it had done by producing fig- 
ures that justified the increase. 

Rate Increases: These events lead to 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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ALLEMANNIA FIRE 


Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Incorporated 1868 











WESTCHESTER FIRE 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1837 








UNITED STATES FIRE 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Incorporated 1824 


Statement June 30, 1932 


| See $ 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus.................... 7,997,276.18 
Liabilities 000.2... 1 3,629,200.96 
ere 23,626,477.14 

*Valuations on New York Insurance 
Dept. Basis. 
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CRUM & FORSTER 


110 William St. 


Western Dept. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 
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MANAGERS 
New York City 


DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


Southern Dept. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Pacific Dept. Carolinas Dept. 
SAN FRANCISCO, DURHAM, 
CALIF. N. C. 


Allegheny Dept. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





NORTH RIVER 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Incorporated 1822 


Statement June 30, 1932 


Dept. Basis. 





FR $ 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus................... 6,290,058.01 
RI Starts csipticccsiaas 9,377,059.68 
PO detec ssisnininivets 17,667,117.69 


*Valuations on New York Insurance 














BRITISH AMERICA 


Assurance Company 
Toronto, Canada 


Incorporated 1833 











WESTERN 


Assurance Company 
of Toronto, Canada 


Incorporated 1851 

















RICHMOND 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Incorporated 1907 











SOUTHERN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
of Durham, N. C. 


Incorporated 1923 
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Administration Report By Calhoun 


(Continued from Page 10) 
the adoption of the resolution at the 
mid-year meeting in Cleveland in March, 
1932, calling on companies to relieve the 
agency force of the sales resistance 
which follows such method of operation. 
In producing adequate rates, companies 
are exactly in line with the position of 
the National Association that underwrit- 
ing losses should be cared for in the 
rate, but we believe that it is only fair 
and just that agents be furnished in ad- 
vance with full experience in order to 
convince their assureds that the increase 
is fair. In our opinion, we will not wit- 
ness such a spectacle again. We base 
this belief on the fact that, after the 
unpleasant experience in regard to auto- 
mobile liability rates, the National Bu- 
reau has adopted a dissimilar course in 
regard to compensation, which has been 
the major subject for conferences during 
the last half of the year. 
Public Information 

Another Cleveland resolution called 
on the stock casualty companies to join 
with the National Association in a na- 
tional publicity campaign to disseminate 
information regarding the merits of 
stock insurance, the responsibility of the 
public in making insurance rates, the 
contribution towards increased rates 
made by excessive jury awards, and the 
necessity of rate increases when they 
are made. 

To date, the National Bureau has not 
set such machinery in motion. Just now, 
the business is in such a stir within it- 
self, that there has been small oppor- 
tunity to undertake any new publicity 
program. We are convinced, however, 
that the Bureau is sympathetic with the 
idea, and will undertake it as soon as 
may be possible. 

Branch Offices 

May heaven speed the day when there 
will be a meeting of the National As- 
sociation where it can be said: “This 
question is settled, branch offices have 
been placed on an equal basis with 
agency offices, and may the best man 
win.” But the time is not yet. Despite 
all the acquisition cost rules, despite the 
fact that under the present system we 
believe the production branch office is 
increasing the cost to the insuring pub- 
lic, despite the fact that the insurance 
commissioners are insisting that inequal- 
ities in production be eliminated, the 
production branch office continues to 
flourish. 

This indictment is laid at the door of 
any one of all classes of companies, fire, 
casualty and surety, so operating. It does 
not apply to genuine service branch of- 
fices as distinguished from production 
branch offices. The Cleveland meeting 
brought forth a new resolution of pro- 
test, based largely on the experience of 
New York and Philadelphia and other 
large cities, where the production 
branches are running rampant. It is not 
to be expected that companies which 
have been built up on the branch office 
system are going to discontinue it en- 
tirely. What the National Association 
strives for is equality with such offices. 

Operating on a basis of equality, the 
local agent has nothing to fear from any 
branch office. But, where a branch of- 
fice is in position to care for the over- 
head and pay its solicitors the same 
amount of commission that the local 
agent who cares for his own overhead 
receives, there is obvious discrimination. 
Unless the companies of their own vo- 
lition remove this discrimination, we con- 
fidently believe that the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners will! 
throw the weight of its influence on the 
side of fair competition. 

Reduced Commissions 

The simplest wavy out, when it comes 
to underwriting losses, is reduction in 
commissions, and in some classes of 
business, full advantage has been taken 
of this fact. Take depository bonds. A 


general order was issued, reducing the 
commission, because, with so many bank 
failures, the business was showing in the 
red. The same condition obtains with 
other classes of bonds. The trend in that 
direction is so pronounced that the Cleve- 
land meeting adopted a resolution re- 
questing members to withhold accept- 
ance of commission cuts on any class of 
business until conferences have been held 
by the proper committee of the National 
Association and a like company commit- 
tee and the former is convinced that 
such reduction is reasonable and proper. 

Most of the states which have held 
their conventions since the mid-year 
meeting have followed through on this 
resolution. Companies which have con- 
tracts with agents cannot by the mere 
flourish of a pen repudiate them with- 
out consideration that a contract is an 
agreement that should be amended only 
by common consent. 

Women’s Compensation 

The activities of the latter half of the 
year have centered around workmen’s 
compensation insurance. You have been 
kept fully advised of the events as they 
have transpired. You will be yet bet- 
ter informed after you have listened to 
the report of the chairman of the spe- 
cial sub-committee of the Casualty Con- 
ference Committee which has been rep- 
resenting the National Association in the 
conference held with the National Bu- 
reau. The entire question is most dif- 
ficult. 

At the first conference held there was 
one point of unanimous agreement—that 
a proper rate increase substantially as 
sought by the stock company members 
of the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance is essential to the salva- 
tion of the business. On the other ques- 
tions, such as graduated commissions 
and retrospective rating, opinions are 
widely varied. 

After conferences with our committee 
and other organizations of producers, the 
National Bureau has adopted a program. 
In disseminating this program the Bu- 
reau says: “We have tried to be as con- 
siderate as possible of every point of 
view that has been expressed, and be- 
lieve that the program upon which we 
are proceeding is in the best interests 
of an overwhelming majority of produc- 


ers.” While not so stated, we can rea- 
sonably assume that it is the opinion of 
the National Bureau that their program 
is primarily in the interest of the com- 
panies. The program embodies a rate in- 
crease, an abandonment of the original 
proposed retrospective rating feature by 
substituting a discount of 124% on that 
portion of the premium above $1,000, a 
reduction in commissions of 744% on that 
portion of all premiums over $1,000 after 
being discounted, and a reduction in 
company expense of 3.4% on such pre- 
miums before being discounted. 

The National Council already has filed 
new schedules in non-regulated states— 
a variable rate increase averaging coun- 
try-wide 20% and two sets of loadings, 
one for stock and one for non-stock 
carriers. It is undertaking to put the 
new program into operation throughout 
the country. 

While there are many criticisms of the 
plan, it should be remembered that due 
conferences were held with your repre- 
sentatives, and there was no _ secrecy 
surrounding the developments of the 
program. 

New Committees 

This year, there have been appointed 
new committees to meet what might be 
termed emergency measures. The col- 
lection problem has reached the state 
where something must be done about it. 
Past President James L. Case heads the 
special committee on cancellation of 
policies for non-payment of premium. In 
his work, he has met with a great deal 
of encouragement. He has also met with 
some dissenting opinions. 

The farm business apparently is in 
some such turmoil as the compensation 
business, but after a conference held by 
the Western Conference Committee and 
members of the Western Union’s gov- 
erning committee in June, it now seems 
likely that the proposal of the Farm 
Underwriters Association to reduce com- 
missions to offset underwriting losses 
will not go into effect. The farm busi- 
ness has been an exceedingly important 
subject before the National Association 
during the past year, not only in the 
West, but particularly in New York 
state. Further conferences will be held. 

Another step forward made during the 
year was appointment by our Association 


Banquet Draws 800 With Many 
Past Presidents There; The Speakers 


President Calhoun Presides and Evan C. Jones Acts As Toast- 
master; Mrs. Cleo Cason as “Miss Insurance” and Marie 
Hofer as ‘Miss Philadelphia” Get Mementos of Occasion; 
Convention Gets Official Welcome and Greetings From 


Associations 


Philadelphia, Sept. 21.—“Miss Insur- 
ance,” Mrs. Cleo M. Cason of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and “Miss Philadelphia,” 
Miss Marie Hofer of Philadelphia, offi- 
cial hostesses of the convention, were in- 
troduced Tuesday evening at the get- 
together banquet in the Crystal Ball- 
room of the Benjamin Franklin’ Hotel 
and presented with suitable tokens by 
Toastmaster Evan C. Jones of Wilkes- 
Barre on behalf of the National Asso- 
ciation. “Miss Insurance” received a 
beautiful platinum wrist watch and “Miss 
Philadelphia” a handsome gold vanity 
case with a watch set in the case. 

Over 800 persons attended the ban- 
quet, including many outstanding figures 
in the agency and company fields. Presi- 
dent William B. Calhoun presided and 
among those at the head table were nine 
former presidents of the National Asso- 
ciation. These included E. C. Roth of 
suffalo; James L. Case of Norwich, 
Conn.; E. M. Allen of New York, now 
president of the National Surety; Frank 


R. Bell of Charleston, W. Va.; Thomas 
C. Moffatt of Newark; Frank L. Gardner 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; W. Eugene Har- 
rington of Atlanta; Clyde B. Smith of 
Lansing, Mich., and Percy H. Goodwin 
of San Diego, Cal. 

The welcome to the city of Philadel- 
phia was extended by Director of Pur- 
chases Joseph H. Hagedorn, who substi- 
tuted for Mayor J. H. Moore. Kenneth 
H. Bair extended the greetings of the 
Pennsylvania Association and John K. 
Payne welcomed the delegates on behalf 
of the Philadelphia Association. The re- 
sponse to the addresses was made by 
Charles L. Gandy of Birmingham, Ala., 
chairman of the National Association ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The feature speaker of the evening was 
John J. Cornwell, general counsel of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, whose ad- 
dress appears elsewhere in this issue. 
Cornelius J. McCole of Wilkes-Barre, 
connected with the New York Life, 
brought the speaking program to a close 
with a talk consisting of witty stories. 


and the fire company underwriting or- 
ganizations of special committees on mu- 
tual competition. This action was taken 
at the suggestion of the companies, and 
it is to be hoped that, through concerted 
action on the part of the several com- 
mittees, the question of mutual compe- 
tition will no longer be so vexatious. 
Prior Claims in Bankruptcy 

A question that has been before the 
Association for some time is that of the 
injustice of excluding insurance: premi- 
ums due from the list of prior claims in 
bankruptcy. As the last session of Con- 
gress had before it the question of an 
entire renovation of the present Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Law, your secretary- 
counsel took the necessary steps to bring 
the insurance question before the Con- 
gressional Committee which had the mat- 
ter in hand. 

In April he appeared before the com- 
mittee, of which Congressman Sumners 
of Texas is chairman, and presented the 
case of the insurance agent and com- 
pany. He got in on the ground floor— 
the opening of the second day of the 
hearings. He received a cordial recep- 
tion. While it was not even supposed 
that any action would be taken at the 
sessions of the last Congress, it is likely 
that a new bankruptcy law or amend- 
ments to the present one will be adopt- 
ed at the next session. Mr. Bennett’s 
brief is still before the Committee, and 
he will be heard again before a final re- 
port is made, 

Standing Committees 

In the course of this convention, you 
are going to hear some reports that are 
not cheering, but which under present 
conditions we all may as well face, and 
then do our part toward changing their 
tenor for the coming year. You are go- 
ing to hear the report of the member- 
ship committee, which will tell you what 
you already know—that in the closing 
year of the Five Year Development Pro- 
gram we failed to make the membership 
grade. You are going to be told-by the 
chairman of the finance committee that 
more states are in arrears in their dues 
than have been for many a year. If 
every national councillor, every state of- 
ficer, every individual member, will come 
through with the best he has to offer, 
these reports will tell a different story 
another year. 

Insurance Executives Association 

The past year witnessed the final or- 
ganization of the Insurance Executives 
Association. It is yet too soon to assert 
in any positive terms just what this or- 
ganization is to mean to us. It is fool- 
ish to believe that the millennium has 
come. But we think it not beyond the 
bounds of reason to say that it pre- 
sages a different state of affairs for the 
entire business. The organization was 
launched formally on April 15, 1932. Paul 
L. Haid, formerly president of the Amer- 
ica Fore Companies, saw in it possibili- 
ties enough to persuade him to relin- 
quish his position with this outstanding 
company group, and to pioneer in a new 
field. The important company groups 
have, after a fashion, delivered them- 
selves into his hands. He is pledged to 
economy of company operation. He has 
shown every disposition to work in con- 
formity with the principles of the Na- 
tional Association. Listen to his own 
words: 

“You will find in this present year 
and continuing thereafter a very definite 
urge upon the part of companies, mem- 
bers of the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation, to have their agents belong to 
the State Associations and to their va- 
rious local boards . . . . If the compa- 
nies, members of this Association, are 
willing not only to talk, but to endorse 
a brand new principle of conference and 
co-operation with agents throughout the 
country, then the companies in this As- 
sociation have a right to ask agents to 
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contact. 


with profit for you 


To the aviator “contact! means “ready to go!” Action follows instantly. 
The motive power is given its first turnover .. . the aviator takes off . . . alone. 
To the L. & L. & G., however, “contact” means more than mere provision of 
facilities . . . more than the mere turning over of “motive power” to you. The 
L. & L. & G. takes off with you on your exploration of new premium fields. 
In your own territory are lines that are often overlooked or undervalued... 
Use and Occupancy, Rental Value, Explosion. . . lines that demand a slightly 
different approach. L. & L. & G. specialists render cooperative assistance 
in the development of those lines . . . help you to analyze your market... 
assist you with your first “contacts” so that they will mean profit for you. 


150 WERAIAM-SIREET. . . . . es  VORK, MY, 
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Haid Pledges Co-operation 


With all the earnestness of his frank 
and forceful personality Paul L. Haid, 
president of the Insurance Executives’ 
Association, openly presented to the con- 
vention on Wednesday morning the com- 
panies’ viewpoint on numerous leading 
problems of the day insurancewise. He 
told the local agents that his organiza- 
tion is endeavoring to secure full co- 
operation between the companies them- 
selves and between the companies and the 
agents. He offered constructive sugges- 
tions to the producers for the enhance- 
ment of insurance in the eyes of the 
general public. At the conclusion of his 
address Mr. Haid made this open but 
hopeful statement: 

“The Insurance Executives’ Associa- 
tion does not expect to work miracles 
and we realize that the correction of 
many of the unfortunate situations with 
which we are confronted will take much 
time and effort, but, working together, 
neither companies nor agents seeking to 
obtain unfair advantage, a very substan- 
tial improvement in the ethics and op- 
erating methods of our business can be 
brought about in the interest of us all.” 

Broader Public Relations Work 

After speaking at some length on the 
necessity for co-operation in all lines of 
business activity and outlining the spe- 
cific purposes of the Insurance Execu- 
tives’ Associations, Mr. Haid gave direct 
consideration to some of the current 
problems which affect the interests of 
both agents and companies. Too little 
time and effort have been expended, he 
said, by companies and agents in inform- 
ing the public on why stock insurance 
should be brought and he suggested that 
companies and agents work together to 
disseminate more information on stock 
insurance to the public by various means, 
including the publication of a pamphlet 
full of pertinent insurance data for the 
use of local agents throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Haid touched briefly on the sub- 
ject of reciprocity and said that the com- 
panies’ committee wished to discuss the 
subject with the conference committee of 
the National Association to devise ways 
and means by which trade associations 
and property owners who are either self 
insurers or not protected by stock cov- 
erage may be shown the advisability, in 
their own interest, to insure with stock 
companies. 

The agents were asked by Mr. Haid to 
promote greater uniformity through lo- 
cal boards in the collection of premiums. 
He pointed out the great loss to agents 
and companies through uncollected 
earned premiums and voiced the hope 
that some steps be taken to curb unwar- 
ranted extensions of credit. 

Over-Insurance Increasing Losses 

A reduction of over-insurance to pres- 
ent day values of property was urged by 
Mr. Haid. He asked the agents to check 
up on their individual risks so that the 
element of moral hazard may be less- 
ened. The matter of co-operation be- 
agents’ organizations and the 
I. E. A. on this problem will be discussed 


tween 


President of Insurance Executives’ Association Frankly 
Discusses Problems of Agents and Companies and Believes 
Harmonious Conclusions Will Be Reached; Touches on 
Reciprocity, Over-Insurance, Qualifications, Public Rela- 
tions, Collection of Premiums and Other Matters 


by the conference committees. 

On the subject of agents’ qualifications 
Mr. Haid defended the small producers 
in rural sections who are only part-time 
insurance men but who write good 
classes of business and whose knowledge 
of insurance is sufficient for the com- 
munities they serve. He hoped the Na- 
tional Association and the National 
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PAUL L. HAID 


Board will be able to agree upon a 
model agency qualification bill which can 
be supported by both companies and 
agents when presented in state legisla- 
tures. 

Admitting that some problems which 
will come up in conferences between 
company executives and agents will be 
of a controversial nature and that per- 
fect and complete agreement will not al- 
ways be obtainable Mr. Haid gave the 
agents complete assurance that the 
I. E. A. will give every possible consid- 
eration to all matters and “the new spirit 
of co-operation which we have attempt- 
ed to bring into being will be evidenced 
to you.” 

Following is Mr. Haid’s prepared ad- 
dress in full: 

It is particularly fitting that at this 
time the subject of our discussion should 
be “Co-operation,” when individuals, 
trade associations and the government of 
cities, states and the nation are all en- 
deavoring by every means at their com- 
mand to improve conditions. 

The membership of the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association appreciates the 
honor of your having its president given 
an opportunity to address you on this 
subject. 

Co-operation Idea Gaining 

Co-operation is the working together 
for the common benefit of all and it is 
as old as civilization. The business of 
life and the life of business is carried 
on successfully only by co-operation. Its 
earliest form was military when men first 


banded together to fight a common foe 
Since then we have seen societies, asso- 
ciations and trade units of every kind 
and description formed with the final 
purpose of benefiting a common cause. 

In most lines of business the modern 
conception of co-operation has supplant- 
ed the old theory of destructive compe- 
tition and the spirit of co-operation in 
nearly every line of endeavor has broad- 
ened during recent years arising out of 
a more enlightened viewpoint because of 
economic, political and legal develop- 
ments, 

Usually co-operation consists, among 
other things, of exchanging information 
relative to correct trade practices, ac- 
counting methods, the establishment of 
ethics and in general, placing competi- 
tors upon as equal a footing as possible, 
but, in no sense affecting personal ener- 
gy and initiative. 

There is not a trade or business in the 
various branches of commercial and fi- 
nancial activities that will not testify to 
the advantages of co-operation. Unor- 
ganized effort may be likened to a mob, 
without order or discipline, wholly un- 
able to cope with organized endeavor 
through which almost any desired end 
may be accomplished. 

Today we are living in an era of the 
most marked co-operation in business, 
co-operation between individuals, co-op- 
eration between employers and employes 
and even between business and govern- 
ment. 

In earlier days many thought it nec- 
essary to do everything possible to dis- 
credit and damage their competitors. 
That attitude has changed to the modern 
enlightened policy of co-operation for 
the common good, as evidenced by the 
thousands of trade organizations 
throughout the nation. It is a recognized 
fact that misrepresentation, price cutting, 
and rebating are part of unintelligent 
competition that in the end is more 
harmful to those indulging in such prac- 
tices than it is to their honest and 
straightforward competitors. 


What Co-operation Calls For 


_ Effective co-operation calls for friend- 
liness, general comprehension of what 
betterments are sought and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problems 
confronting the associated individuals 
There must be no secret agreements or 
undercover practices. 

_ The best means that can be exerted to 
improve the ethics and practices of any 
industry, is that of moral influence and 
the recognition that the individual must 
sacrifice something for the common 
good and that by so doing he ultimately 
will improve his own status. 

Co-operation is the natural modifier of 
tendencies toward strife engendered by 
unbridled competition. 

_ These principles apply directly to fire 
insurance companies and their agents. 

In fire insurance there has always been 
competition and there always will be so 
long as the business is in the hands of 
individuals and not of political bodies. 

There also, of necessity, has been from 
earliest days, co-operation in almost 
every phase of insurance activities. The 
first important co-operative effort among 
insurance companies was nearly seventy 
years ago when the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters was organized for the 
purpose of improving the standards and 
practices of building construction, fire 
prevention and fire fighting. Since then, 


of course, its scope of activities has ma- 
terially broadened. 

Following that first major effort in 
co-operation the insurance business has 
seen the formation of many organiza- 
tions, associations and bureaus for the 
purpose of co-operating and controlling 
almost every phase of our _ business. 
These various bodies, howeyer, with al- 
most the single exception of the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters, dealt 
usually with a particular situation or 
class of business, or operated in an ex- 
clusive and limited territory, often with- 
out full consideration of the operations 
of the same companies or similar organi- 
zations in other territories. 

In recent years it has become increas- 
ingly apparent that the activities of or- 
ganizations supported by companies in 
so far as possible should be coordinated 
and harmonized in the interest of the 
public, the companies and their agents. 

Three Phases of Co-operation 

There are three phases of co-operation 
necessary to, our business—co-operation 
among companies, co-operation among 
agents, and co-operation between com- 
panies and agents. 

To more effectively secure co-opera- 
tion among companies and for the pur- 
pose of bringing about more ethical prac- 
tices and the maintenance of fair play, 
one year ago this month twenty leaders 
of the fire insurance business met and, 
after a succession of meetings, the In- 
surance Executives Association was 
brought into being. Its principal objects 
are in every legal way— 

1—To maintain among its members a 
spirit of loyalty to obligations, to estab- 
lish the practice of fair dealing and the 
observance of ethical principles in com- 
petition with one another, and to sup- 
port all territorial and special organiza- 
tions which shall be listed by the board 
of trustees and of which companies rep- 
resented in the association are or shall 
become members. 

2—To bring about improvements, re- 
forms, and economies in the method and 
practice of conducting the business of 
fire insurance and its allied lines so that 
the methods for making rates may be 
simpler and more economical; that rates 
may be better adapted to the needs of 
various localities, classes of business and 
individual owners; that forms of cover- 
age better suited to the changing condi- 
tions of business and manufacture may 
be devised; and in general that the op- 
erations of companies may be more effi- 
ciently conducted and better service ren- 
dered to the insuring public. 

The membership of the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives’ Association is personal and is 
confined to the chief executive of a com- 
pany or group of companies and his sec- 
ond in command. 

Membership of I. E. A. 

The companies of which the executive 
is chief, if they operate nationally, must 
be members of the four major territorial 
supervising organizations—the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association, the Western 
Underwriters Association, the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association, and 
the Board of Underwriters of the Pacific 
—and the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association. Chief executives of 
companies operating in a limited area 
are eligible to membership provided they 
observe the rules and regulations of the 
territorial organization having jurisdic- 
tion, and where they go outside of the 
territory in which they normally operate, 
observe the rules and regulations of the 
organization having jurisdiction in that 
territory. 

There are a number of important or- 
ganizations the chief executives of which 
are eligible but who for one reason or 
another have not yet seen fit to become 
members of the Insurance Executives 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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H. B. Nelson Pictures Partnership 


Aspect of Agent-Company Relation 
Jersey City Agent Holds Intelligent Underwriting by Agent As 
Best Evidence of His Co-operation With 
His Companies 


Harvey B. Nelson of Jersey City, past 
president of the New Jersey Association 
of Underwriters and one of the best- 
known agents in the state, brought to 
the opening session of the convention on 
Wednesday a fine message on “The 
Agents’ Part in Co-operation,” stressing 
that the paramount issue is that “the 
relationship of company and agent be 
made mutually profitable by the whole- 
hearted and honest co-operation on the 
part of each.” Mr. Nelson viewed the 
agents’ part in this co-operation as built 
on the following four fundamentals: 

1. The selection of companies (and an 
agent is known by the companies he 
keeps). 

2. Honest, conscientious and _ intelli- 
gent underwriting. 

3. Ability to effect loss settlements to 
the satisfaction of both company and as- 
sured, 

4. Prompt payments of monthly bal- 
ances, 

The speaker emphasized that in the 
selection of his compamies an agent 
should choose to represent only those 
that are 100% for the American Agency 
System, and are so recorded, whose 
ethics are the highest and whose com- 
commissions are identical with those of 
every company in the agency’s office. It 
was Mr. Nelson’s opinion also that when 
an agent ascertains that an arbitrary at- 
titude on the part of a company, which 
is detrimental to both assured and agent, 
is a company defect and not that of an 
individual then he should at once cease 
the representation of that company. 

Proper Underwriting Attitude 

“In his underwriting,” Mr. Nelson em- 
phasized, “an agent can show the com- 
pany his greatest co-operation. The 
agency personnel, during its daily trav- 
els through its territory, should take note 
of every physically undesirable risk and 
mark it ‘K. O. on its records. When in 
doubt as to the physical or moral haz- 
ard of a risk the same should not be 
bound or written before inspection. 
When a new and unfamiliar line is sub- 
mitted at the closing hour of the day, 
no liability should be assumed. 

“No agent should accept an unknown 
line submitted through an awkward 
channel, and by ‘awkward channel’ every 
agent knows what I mean. Every agent 
should be thoroughly familiar with his 
company’s authorizations and should not 
submit them to commitments beyond 


J. J. Hall Reviews 


The excellent work in fighting the auto 
accident peril that has been done by the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters was reviewed at the Thurs- 
day morning session by John J. Hall, di- 
rector of the Bureau’s street and high- 
way safety division. Mr. Hall praised 
as one of the greatest of state motor 
vehicle commissioners Benjamin G. 
Eynon, former Pennsylvania commis- 
sioner, who also appeared on the Na- 
tional Association program. 

The most recent accomplishment of the 
Bureau’s safety department is the re- 
leasing of syndicated newspaper articles 
now being published by 350 large news- 
papers throughout the country. These 
articles, signed by motor vehicle admin- 
istrators of twenty states, are illustrated 
and each depicts some common traffic 
violation leading to many automobile ac- 
cidents. Suggestions for improvement 
are made. 


Work With Schools and Legion 
Mr. Hall listed the work being done by 
the Bureau in the conservation field, 


chief of which has been its work for 
safety education in the schools. While 


their limits. The moment an agent is 
satisfied that the company’s request for 
cancellation is justifiable he should re- 
lieve the company at once of this liabil- 
ity—he owes that protection to his busi- 
ness associates—and the company is his 
partner. 

“When, upon inspection of a manufac- 
turing risk, the manufacturer is unwill- 
ing to disclose the identity of his raw 
products and give a 100% description of 
the processes involved the agent should 
not write the risk or he will involve his 
companies with an unknown quantity, 
and unknown quantities are sometimes 
packed with dynamite.” 

Show King Solomon Attitude on Loss 

Adjustments 

It was Mr. Nelson’s opinion that the 
dearth of premium income during the re- 
cent years of turmoil and travail has too 
often led to malpractice in underwriting 
by unscrupulous and thoughtless agents. 
“T say ‘thoughtless’ because such agents 
have no thought of the future of their 
business in this process of weakening 
their companies,” he declared. “An agent 
should give each and every loss his per- 
sonal attention so that the interests of 
both company and assured are equally 
protected. He should be the King Solo- 
mon at the loss adjustment to prevent 
defrauding the company on the one hand 
and depriving the assured of his just 
rights on the other. 

“It cannot be disputed that in the 
prompt payment of monthly balances by 
the agent ‘he is giving his companies the 
most valuable co-operation desired and 
such co-operation is fraught with the best 
results for company and agent alike, and 
an agent must recognize that success is 
based on the precept that both sides 
should profit in every business transac- 
tion. An agent must have confidence 
and belief in himself and his company 
and must be courageous in his work. He 
can achieve success through winning and 
capitalizing confidence in his companies 
and his clients.” 

Mr. Nelson paid a nice tribute to the 
American Agency System in closing 
when he said: “I believe that the great 
majority of our companies recognize that 
the American Agency System has be- 
come the established order of our busi- 
ness, and by every agent identifying him- 
self with this system he thus shows the 
greatest co-operation with the companies 
who recognize it.” 


Auto Safety Work 


much of this has been done in the name 
of the National Safety Council, the 
money has been furnished by the Bureau 
on behalf of its member companies. The 
one bright spot in the traffic situation 
today is the decreased fatalities of chil- 
dren of school age. Another accomplish- 
ment of the Bureau has been its work 
with the American Legion, which has 
made “community safety” one of its ma- 
jor activities in its 11,000 posts. 

“One of the first objectives in the 
work of the Legion is the promotion of 
uniform motor vehicle laws,” Mr. Hall 
said, “drivers’ license laws in_ states 
which have none, highway motor patrols, 
inspection laws and uniform traffic laws. 
All of these can be obtained throughout 
the country with the powerful assistance 
of the Legion.” 

Uniform motor vehicle traffic laws have 
been sought by the National Bureau in 
co-operation with the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety. 
Model codes have been published by the 
Conference as a model for any state or 
municipality. 

“Still another activity was launched by 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Old English Fire Insurance Companies in this 
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“Admitted Assets’— [heme of Convention 


Sounding the convention theme, “Ad- 
mitted Assets,” Secretary-Counsel Wal- 
ter H. Bennett on Wednesday morning 
stressed the strength of the National 
Association in these days of difficult 
problems confronting local agents. He 
emphasized the growing recognition 
given to local agents and concluded with 
the thought that the Federal Govern- 
ment may consider it justifiable to en- 
large the powers of trade associations 
so that the National Association would 
be in position to regulate agency prac- 
tices, including those of non-members. 
While not predicting that this change will 
come Mr. Bennett told the convention 
that the agent’s position is changing and 
that of insurance likewise so that the 
agent must be prepared in advance to 
adapt himself to whatever may come in 
the future. 

Following is Mr. Bennett’s address: 

“Admitted Assets” is the chosen theme 
of the thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. This term is on the tongue of 
the insurance world today more than 
ever hitherto. The admitted assets of 
an insurance company are its possessions 
which the state supervisors approve. 
They are liquid, tangible proof of its 
ability to pay its obligations. They bear 
the light of day. Insurance companies 
display them proudly, and the strength 
of a company is gauged by its admitted 
assets. 

Every going concern has its admitted 
assets. The insurance agent finds his 
in his individual business, his standing 
in his community, his loyal companies 
But the greatest of all his admitted as- 
sets, the one which stands guard over 
all the rest, that encircles his interests 
with protecting arms, sustaining him in 
time of need, is the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 

Tried by the fires of thirty-six years, 
this great organization of yours was sea- 
soned to meet the supreme tests of the 
past year. Fortunate you are that its 
foundation was well laid, for no organi- 
zation of mushroom growth could have 
withstood the recent trials. This past 
year it not only has justified itself, but 
has proven a veritable bulwark to the 
local agents of this country. 

What, then, has the greatest of all of 
your admitted assets done for the protec- 
tion of the American Agency System this 
past year? It is my purpose to discuss 
these things with you here, to refresh 
your mind on the major events of the 
year, in preparation for the discussions 
which will center around them. 

With values down, stocks depleted, in- 
comes tumbling, payrolls trimmed to the 
bone, banks failing, it would be the 
height of folly to say that the lot of 
the insurance agent has been a happy 
one during the past year. But when 
one compares the entire business of in- 
surance with every other business, he 
discovers that agents and companies have 
both come through in a manner that 
should be the wonder and admiration of 
the world. Particularly is this true on 
account of the interdependence of insur- 
ance on other businesses. If it had not 
been well fortified and carefully man- 
aged, it would have been among the first 
to go down. 

Tribute to Stock Companies 

And here may I pause to pay tribute to 
the strong stock companies represented 
by the members of this Association 
That scarcely an outstanding insurance 
company has failed or abrogated its ob- 
ligations, is testimony to the competen- 
cy and integrity of their management 
and the strength and stability of their 
resources. 

The agent has a distinct asset in the 


Walter H. Bennett, Secretary-Counsel, Calls the National 
Association the Greatest Admitted Asset of the Local Agent 
Today; Speaks of Company-Agent Consultations, Commis- 
sion Reductions, Branch Offices, Compensation Difficulties 
and the Possibility of Enlarging Powers of Trade Asso- 


ciations P 


share he has had in maintaining com- 
pany solvency. Because companies are 
not permitted to carry premiums over- 
due as admitted assets, in countless cases 
reliable agents have paid large sums of 
these premiums even to the extent of 
straining their own credit, thus keeping 
on the books of the companies thousands 
of good risks which were suffering from 
temporary embarrassment. 

I have no patience with efforts to cast 
suspicion on insurance companies such 
as we have witnessed recently in New 
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York state. A so-called “advisory com- 
mittee” of the New York County Re- 
publican Committee, appointed to inves- 
tigate the affairs of insurance companies, 
made the direct accusation that, in re- 
ducing their capital stock the companies 
had impaired it, and created a “fictitious 
surplus” to be utilized for the payment 
of dividends to stockholders. 

In reducing their capital stock by a 
hundred and fifty million dollars, and 
transferring that sum to surplus, the 
stockholders are taking a monumental 
loss. In passing or decreasing of divi- 
dends, they are taking a further sub- 
stantial loss in order that there may be 
no question of their ability to meet the 
liabilities as they come. 

Deplores Political Accusations 

These investigators failed to take into 
consideration the integrity of company 
management, or the watchful eye of the 
Insurance Superintendent of New York 
state, and the commissioners of other 
states. Their accusation is most unjust 
and wholly unwarranted. In fairness to 
your business and to keep the faith of 
your policyholders, you should resist 
every attempt on the part of the unini- 
tiated to cast a slur on the companies 
which are successfully exerting every 
means within their power to keep in po- 
sition to perform their primary func- 
tion—protection of the insuring public. 

The many company mergers and agen- 
cy mergers alike, if they accomplish their 
purpose to bring about economy of op- 
eration and if they tend to rid the busi- 
ness of the dross, and result in stronger 
companies and better agencies, will prove 
of everlasting benefit to the business and 
the public. 

Do you ever stop to marvel at the com- 


paratively small number of agency fail- 
ures? I believe that this fact is due in 
no small measure to the work the Na- 
tional Association has done and contin- 
ues to do to enable you to keep unim- 
paired all the rest of your admitted 
assets. 
Plight of Compensation Business 


Of the first rank in the business of 
the year, is the effort put forth by your 
National Association to help save the 
compensation business. It is on the 
verge of extinction—that is, as the in- 
dependent business, written by stock 
companies through their local agents. 
Desperate measures will be required to 
save it. 

It is useless to say that compensation 
is a losing business for the companies 
and a general nuisance to the agent who 
would rather not be bothered with it. 
Sometimes an agent may make such a 
statement unthinkingly, but when he 
considers the ultimate consequences, he 
knows that it is not so. Do you want 
to see your states go into the compen- 
sation business, with the inherent dan- 
ger of state infringement on other lines? 
Do you want to see the assessment com- 
panies and state fund write all of the 
compensation business, and take along 
as a perquisite the rest of the ,business? 
To ask, is to answer the questions. 

During this convention you will hear 
a report on the details of the many con- 
ferences held with the casualty compa- 
nies by your special committee. The 
point at hand now is not so narrow as 
commissions alone, or rates alone or 
company expenditures alone. It embraces 
the broader field of the actual salva- 
tion of one of the most important 
branches of your business. The National 
Association has put its hand to the 
plough and will not look backward. The 
business must be saved and it will be 
saved only through absolute and unself- 
ish co-operation between agents and 
companies. 

Your Association has done more than 
confer with the companies and try to 
help them save the compensation busi- 
ness. It has, to a point never witnessed 
in the past, impressed the companies with 
the real partnership which should exist 
between the underwriters and the pro- 
ducers of the business. Here you have 
a new admitted asset of untold value. 

Companies Consult With Agents 

It was only a short while ago that 
companies of all classes made their own 
decisions—here is a new rate, a new 
form, a new commission—and simply 
passed it on to the agent without so 
much as by your leave. They were ac- 
customed to take the most drastic action, 
and practiced the shortsighted policy of 
neglecting the men in the field, their 
only means of contact with the public. 
They assumed that the theories they 
worked out in home offices could be ap- 
plied in the field, without any first hand 
information as to the requirements of 
the insuring public. 

Now things have changed. There has 
gradually seeped into the company mind 
the idea that the man who sells the pol- 
icy should be consulted. This new state 
of affairs came about through no sud- 
den change—it has arrived by reason of 
the National Association’s constant and 
consistent efforts to place the agent in 
his proper light in the insurance sun. 
A new conception of the agent and his 
ability has appeared on the horizon. Let 
us hope that it heralds the dawn of a 
new era. 


The goal has not finally been attained, 
but it is many miles nearer than it was 
a year ago. I am in sympathy with the 
position of companies that theirs is the 
rate making function. I believe that in 
most instances rates are made as nearly 
scientifically as possible. I do believe, 
however, that agents should be fore- 
warned of any change, given the reason 
therefor, and then go out and explain it 
to their clients. Until the time comes 
when agents are in the complete con- 
fidence of their companies, there is still 
work for the National Association to do 
in this behalf. 

Later on you will hear a report of the 
conferences held with the Western Un- 
derwriters Association on the farm busi- 
ness. Here again, instead of effecting 
rate and commission changes without no- 
tice, the companies held conference with 
members of the National Association to 
talk it over and there is yet hope that 
an agreement satisfactory to all will be 
reached. Your fire companies through 
the Insurance Executives Association, 
your casualty companies through the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, your surety companies 
through the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica, have expressed themselves as ready 
and willing to confer on matters of com- 
mon interest. 

_ This new spirit, fostered by the Na- 
tional Association offers the individual 
agent his greatest hope for the future 
prosperity of his business life. Of itself, 
it proves that the National Association 
is the greatest asset possessed by the 
American Agency System. 

Competitive Branch Offices 

There are breakers ahead—problems 
that in its evolution the insurance busi- 
ness has wished on itself, that might 
well be termed liabilities—these are sub- 
jects to which this convention will also 
devote some of its time, and the Na- 
tional Association its full energies until 
they are resolved to the best interest 
of all concerned. 

First in the list comes the production 
branch office. Mark you well, we must 
continue to draw the distinction between 
the service office as conducted by some 
of the casualty and surety companies, 
and the competitive production branch 
office. The former serves in its own 


. field in a way comparable to the de- 


partments many of the fire companies 
have in the several underwriting jurisdic- 
tions. They bring the home office closer 
to the agent, and are in deed and in 
truth, service offices. With such, we 
have no quarrel. 

The competitive branch office and 
home office counter, with their multitu- 
dinous non-policy writing agents—these 
are the things that undermine the agen- 
cy system under the present mode of 
operation. Placed on an equal basis, 
the agent has no fear of branch office 
competition. But under the present prac- 
tice, production branch offices are per- 
mitted to employ numbers of solicitors, 
pay them the same rate of commission 
that the independent agent receives, and 
furnish them office space, telephone serv- 
ice, stenographers, and in many cases 
write the policies, thus providing prac- 
tically all the overhead that the local 
agent must pay for himself. Such un- 
fair discrimination is disturbing, disrup- 
tive and destructive to the orderly con- 
duct of the business. 

Commission Reductions 

A trend in the insurance business to 
reduce commissions as a condition prece- 
dent to establishing rate increases is 
alarming. It springs up here, there and 
yonder. The National Association is 


going to oppose this unjustifiable prac- 
tice with full vigor, holding always to 
the principle that underwriting losses 
must be taken care of in the rate, which 
should be adequate as well as reasonable, 
and that the compensation to agents for 
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Production Branch Offices Are 
Condemned As Unfair To Agents 


Kenneth H. Bair of Pennsylvania Ass’n. Tells Convention That 
Acquisition Costs of Branch Offices Must Be Limited 
To Agents’ Commissions Or Agents Must 
Fight To Abolish Them 


Production branch offices of compa- 
nies as competitors to local agents was 
one of the vital subjects considered by the 
National Association convention in Phil- 
adelphia this week. Kenneth H. Bair of 
Greensburg, Pa., retiring president of 
the Pennsylvania Ass’n of Insurance 
Agents and one of the best-posted local 
agents in the state, presented the prob- 
lem to the convention in an address in 
which he stated that service branch of- 
fices were not opposed but production 
branch offices which operate with prac- 
tically unlimited acquisition costs consti- 
tuted a dangerous threat to the future 
of the local agent. 

At the present time branch office com- 
petition is limited generally to the larger 
cities of the country, but Mr. Bair 
warned all agents present that unless this 
uncontrolled and “unfair” competition is 
removed soon it will spread to the more 
rural sections. Mr. Bair expressed the 
hope that by conferences with company 
executives there might be a limit placed 
upon the expenses of production branch 
offices in securing business so that the 
unfair competition would be checked. 
Failing that the National Association 
should take a firm stand, he said, for the 
total abolition of branch offices. 

Following is Mr. Bair’s address: 


I fully believe a great deal more 
progress could be made in solving this 
question if there were a distinctive name 
as between production branch offices and 
service branch. offices. The latter is a 
type of branch office of which, as I un- 
derstand it, there is no criticism, and is 
not to be discussed in this paper. The 
production branch office, however, has 
made such inroads into the agency sys- 
tem that it has come in for a great deal 
of very severe criticism, especially within 
the last few years. It is unfortunate that 
it was ever started and allowed to grow 
to the extent which it has until it has 
become such a controversy in the busi- 
ness. 


Unlimited As To Acquisition Costs 


It seems to me the real complaint 
against the production branch office is 
the fact that it is absolutely unlimited 
as to acquisition cost. If there was any 
possible way of limiting the entire over- 
head of a production branch office to the 
same amount of commissions permitted 
to be paid to an agent in competition 
with the branch office, then I feel the 
big objection might be removed; how- 
ever, I am told it is a fact that if, in the 
average branch, the entire overhead were 
counted into the expenses, the cost of 
conducting the same would far exceed 
the commissions permitted to agents. 
Such a situation is manifestly unfair, 
and should not be tolerated. While it is 
probably true that some branch offices 
recompense solicitors in only the same 
amount of commission as is allowed to 
a broker, still there are others, and I 
believe in the majority, who ofttimes pay 
regular agents’ commissions to said so- 
licitors in addition to furnishing them 
with office space, stenographic service, 
stationery, telephone, et cetera. Natur- 
ally, no agency can compete on such a 
basis. 

Inasmuch as that overhead amounts to 
between eight and nine percent, it really 


means that that agent or broker who is 
dealing through the production branch 
office is getting eight to nine percent 
more commission than the independent 
agent or independent broker. If the 
business is able to stand the eight or 
nine percent additional commission, then 
the independent agent should also be 
entitled to have the company pay the 
overhead of his office. If it cannot stand 
that additional commission, which we 
have been told time and again it cannot, 
then it is unfair for certain companies, 
in this round about way, to pay this ad- 
ditional commission, and in a lump sum 
charge it against acquisition cost as a 
whole. Some do not even do this, but 
conceal it in home office expenses. 
Whichever way it is done, there is no 
question but that it is an unfair practice, 
not only to the independent agent, but 
to competing companies as well. 


Rise of Non-Policy Agent 


As a result of this method of conduct- 
ing the business, there has arisen in 
some cities a large horde of non-policy- 
writing agents who simply get the order 
for certain risks, take it to the branch 
office, have them service it, write the 
policies and perform all services except 
actually obtaining the order and collect- 
ing the premium. Some cities have these 
non-policywriting agents by the thou- 
sands. They are not educated in insur- 
ance in any way and know nothing what- 
soever about the business, the large ma- 
jority of them being engaged in some 
other occupation and being nothing more 
than “leeches sucking the life blood” of 
the legitimate agent through the branch 
office. 


In the past decade there has appar- 
ently been no thought given by the com- 
panies to the qualifications of these so- 
licitors, having in mind only the thought 
of building up a premium volume. For- 
merly, the majority of these risks had 
been placed with a legitimate agency 
and went a long way toward paying their 
overhead in conducting the same. With 
this business removed from the books, a 


large number of these agencies have 
been unable to operate due to overhead. 

As a result, the acquisition of busi- 
ness produced by this type of non-poli- 
cywriting agent has become a “plum” 
over which the larger companies con- 
ducting branch office business have con- 
tested, one vying with the other to con- 
tact these so-called solicitors by either 
paying more commission or giving them 
more service through salaried repre- 
sentatives. In addition, the exchange of 
reinsurance in the larger cities has been 
almost entirely confined to the branch 
and over-the-counter offices. 

About a year ago I, as president of the 
Pennsylvania Association, appointed a 
committee to deal with a similar com- 
pany committee on certain of these sub- 
jects. After a meeting of the committee 
in New York in the early Spring, sub- 
committees were appointed, which sub- 
committees have had a number of meet- 
ings and, I understand, made considera- 
ble progress toward the solution of cer- 
tain of these evils, which should lead up 
to the curtailment, if not the absolute 
abolishment of branch and_ over-the- 
counter offices. 


Companies Trying To Solve Problem 

The committee of company representa- 
tives dealing with the Pennsylvania situ- 
ation is made up of executives of a high 
type, and I know they are sincerely try- 
ing to solve these problems. A contin- 
uation of these conferences is to be 
greatly desired and every effort made to 
correct the evils through these confer- 
ences. If they are successful in drawing 
up rules upon which the agents and com- 
panies can agree, then there should be a 
very high penalty fixed for the violation 
of such rules. If this is not successful, 
there remains only one step for the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
to take, and that is to demand the abol- 
ishment of all production branch offices 
and over-the-counter offices. If it should 
come to this point, in all probability cer- 
tain companies will have to suffer some 
loss of business, but I feel the loss of 
business so suffered in their branch of- 
fice territories will be more than made 
up throughout the field as a whole. 

It has been stated by certain company 
officials that they can see no objection 
to these production branch offices if con- 
ducted properly. I agree thoroughly 
with them; however, the “fly in the 
ointment” is that they are not being 
conducted properly. Unfortunately, if 
we are to judge the future by the past, 
certain companies will start violating the 
rules laid down for such conduct and 
then other companies will follow along 
in self-defense. These are probably se- 
vere accusations to make, and nobody re- 


grets having to make them more than I, 
but the time has come when we must 
face the facts. 


In defense of some of the companies, 
I believe that in many instances the ex- 
ecutive officers do not realize the extent 
to which some of their employes have 
gone in order to make a showing on their 
production sheets. That, however, is no 
excuse, as they have been told time and 
time again by leading agents, and a thor- 
ough investigation would verify a great 
many of the charges. By investigation, 
I do not merely mean asking that em- 
ploye in charge of the branch office if 
such accusations are true. A complete 
survey of the entire conduct of. the 
branch office, both as to operation cost 
and the type of representatives they are 
employing, would disclose facts which | 
believe the executive officers of our com- 
panies would sincerely disapprove. 


Cites Success in Hartford 


I sincerely believe that this problem 
has been properly and thoroughly solved 
by the Hartford, Conn., companies and 
agents, and while it has been said that 
Hartford is a small city in comparison to 
others where the production branch of- 
fice prevails, still there is no question 
that some of our largest, strongest and 
finest insurance companies are domiciled 
in Hartford, and the plan as worked out 
there should be applicable to either larger 
or smaller cities. 


I was most interested to read in the 
insurance journals recently that the Sun 
of London had discontinued their branch 
office in New York, and decided to do 
business through a prominent agency. 
The fact that this company, the oldest 
in the world, has returned to the agency 
system of doing business, should be a 
source of great satisfaction to all mem- 
bers of our Association. 

The American agency system of pro- 
ducing insurance premiums has been, 
over a period of many years, the most 
successful system used anywhere. This 
system must be preserved, and preserved 
in its entirety, not just in rural commu- 
nities. Probably more trouble and alter- 
cation between companies and agents 
has been caused by having certain sys- 
tems and rules in certain communities 
different than in others. I feel the thing 
that affects the agent in one community 
affects him in all communities, and that 
the greatest move for harmony that 
could possibly be made by the compa- 
nies would be to establish a nation-wide 
method of conducting the business in all 
its departments rather than in such a 
wide territorial variance. 

In closing, I wish to return more spe- 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Van Schaick On V aluation Standards 


It was appropriate that Superintendent 
of Insurance George S. Van Schaick of 
New York should have chosen “Stand- 
ards of Valuation” as the theme of his 
Thursday morning address before the 
convention. In so doing Mr. Van Schaick 
appreciated how common a word valua- 
tion had become in insurance; how com- 
pany executives, agents and brokers alike 
have stressed comparative statistics bear- 
ing on the worth of assets owned by 
companies, frequently other than their 
own; how the discussion of the valua- 
tion of a company’s portfolio has often 
found a place in the sales talk for insur- 
ance prospects. It is Mr. Van Schaick’s 
opinion that while such discussions are 
perhaps commendatory the method of 
presentation has caused considerable con- 
fusion in the public mind which insur- 
ance departments, lacking the facilities, 
have not been able to eliminate. 

Makes Appeal to Agents 

The New York Superintendent ap- 
pealed to the agents assembled that as 
technical advisors to the public and li- 
censees of the respective insurance de- 
partments it was their opportunity and 
obligation to get rid of this confusion. In 
particular he urged that every member 
of the National Association should thor- 
oughly understand that the quotations of 
June 30, 1931, were not taken as an arbi- 
trary substitute for the quotations of the 
last day of the year but were simply be- 
cause they correctly reflected the range 
of the market for a reasonable perio’ 
from the date of valuation. “With th’s 
clearly understood,” he said, “an agent 
would be in position to refute erroneous 
conceptions of the basis of average valua- 
tions which persist in certain quarters.” 

While the: greater part of the New 
York Superintendent’s address centered 
on security valuations he injected the 
thought that the valuation of the services 
of those engaged in insurance is a ques- 
tion brought to the fore by the insistent 
demand that companies eliminate everv 
loose and wasteful practice. One yard- 
stick rule that may be deduced without 
hesitancy, he felt, was this: that any 
commission, no matter how modest, 
which is large enough to be divided with 
some one who does nothing to earn it, 
is too large. 

The 1907 Situation 

The New York Superintendent covered 
a lot of ground in developing the theme 
of his address in justification of average 
values. He told how it has been cus- 
tomary to appraise the value of securi- 
ties carried as assets by insurance com- 
panies and reported in the annual state- 
ments at the price quotations for Decem- 
ber 31 in each year as reflected by the 
stock exchanges. This was done primar- 
ily as a convenience, he said, because ex: 
change quotations were regarded as the 
best measure of value available. But 
when a monetary panic, such as in 1907. 
destroyed the elements which had given 
probative force to day to day market 
quotations, corrective action was needed. 
Thus Mr. Van Schaick said: 

“In 1907 there existed no competition 
between buyers and sellers. There was 
no open market in securities. Slavish 
adherence to quotations would have com- 
pelled companies to sell securities at 
forced prices although all obligations 
were being met. Forced liquidation of 
basically sound companies would have 
been unfair to policyholders and claim- 
ants. 

“The Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York was advised by the Attorney 
General that: 

‘If you were required to arbitrarily appraise 
values prevailing in the market on December 31, 
such practice might result in an appraisal widely 
at variance with the fair market value. Extra- 
ordinary circumstances, such as reckless manipu- 
lation of a security, stringent monetary condi- 
tions or panics might create a temporary market 
price for a security at such a low level as to be 


utterly inadequate to indicate its actual market 
value. * * * Whenever any question arises as 


to an appraisal, it would seem to be a matter en- 


New York Superintendent Justifies Use of Average Values 
for Securities When Abnormal Market Conditions Prevail; 
Seeks Agents’ Help in Eliminating Public Confusion Over 
Present Situation; Points to Stabilizing Effect of Amorti- 


zation of Bonds 


’ 
tirely within your judgment and reasonable dis- 
cretion to determine the fair market value of 
securities and that it would be entirely proper 
for you to adopt and observe your own rules in 
relation thereto so long as they are fair and 
reasonable.’ 
Commissioners Take Action 

“The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners which since 1870 had 
framed policies for the guidance of In- 
surance Departments of the nation met 
in its usual annual session in 1907. It 
declared itself in favor of an average 
value for 1907 statements by taking the 
mean of market prices on the first day 

. 





GEORGE S. VAN SCHAICK 


of each month in 1907 and December 31 
of that year and dividing the aggregate 
by 13. The use of this average value was 
justified by a return to more normal con- 
ditions within the next year. The ex- 
changes had then become free markets. 
There returned willing sellers and will- 
ing and able buyers apparently familiar 
with the situation, reasonable in their 
views, acting for their own best interests 
and each willing to make such adjust- 
ment in his views upon valuations as 
might be necessary to bring about a sale 
at a reasonable amount fair to both par- 
ties. 

“The standard of valuation seemed rea- 
sonable up to July 14, 1914. Market con- 
ditions had been stable and at the close 
of business on that day quotations were 
as high as they had been during the year. 
The next day Austria-Hungary delivered 
its ultimatum to the Serbian Govern- 
ment. In less than a week unprecedent- 
ed sales of securities by European in- 
vestors had demoralized the local market. 
The exchanges closed. As a result the 
utility of stock market quotations as a 
guide was destroyed. Although ex- 
changes were opened under restrictions 
in October and November of 1914 the 
European disturbance caused continued 
abnormal conditions. The National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
meeting at New York City on December 
9, 1914, unanimously authorized the use 
of June 3 quotations for 1914 state- 
ments. 

Effect of War and Post War Conditions 

“The participation of the United States 
in the World War three years later af- 
fected quotations to such an extent that 
again market figures on any fixed date 
no longer reflected real values on stand- 


ard securities. For 1917 statements the 
Convention recommened mean values ob- 
tained by adding together quotations of 
November 1, 1916; February 1, May 1, 
August 1, and November 1, 1917 and di- 
viding the result by five. Values for 1918 
statements were computed by the use of 
the 1917 convention value added to the 
quotations of November 30, 1918, and di- 
viding the result by two. 

“Post war conditions in 1919, 1920 arid 
1921 rendered the exchange too sensitive 
to abnormal conditions to be reflective 
of actual values or fair market value. Ac- 
cordingly, during those years statements 
were filed on a convention basis, deter- 
mined in a similar manner to the 1918 
statement values.” 

From 1922 to 1930 the usual quotations 
of the stock exchanges were used as the 
basis of valuation. It was not until 1931, 
the speaker said, that serious considera- 
tion was again given to the question as 
to whether day to day stock exchange 
quotations were indicative of fair rather 
than distress market value. A critical 
examination of the so-called market at 
that me disclosed that abnormal con- 
ditions, forced liquidations, short selling, 
stringent monetary conditions and other 
causes had combined to create temporary 
market prices at such low levels as to 
be at great variance with intrinsic val- 
nes and inadequate to indicate fair mar- 
ket value within the usual and legal ac- 
ceptation of that term. Continuing Mr 
Van Schaick said: 

Decide on Five Quarte~ly Ave~age 

“The National Convention of Insu~- 
ance Commissioners acted accordingly. It 
again applied the principle of substitut- 
ing the range of the market and the av- 
erage of prices thus found over a period 
of time not too remote. It determined 
that such range of the market should be 
the five quarterly periods ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1931. It then appeared that 
the fair average thus ascertained was 
approximately the closing price of secu- 
rities on June 30, 1931. As a matter of 
practical convenience the values of June 
30 were taken and used. 

“It is especially important that every 
member of this Association thoroughly 
understand that the quotations of June 
30, 1931, were not taken as an arbitrary 
substitute for the quotations as of the 
last day of the year but were simply 
because they correctly reflected the range 
of the market for a reasonable period 
from the date of valuation. With this 
clearly understood an agent would be in 
position to refute erroneous conceptions 
of the basis of average valuations which 
persist in certain quarters. 

“Similar action to that of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
was taken by the supervisory officials of 
Canada. The rulings of the superintend- 
ent of banks of New York, the Treasury 
Department of the United States and the 
Controller of the Currency were in sub- 
stantial accord. Practically everywhere 
was recognized the principle that if a 
standard of valuation loses its depend- 
ability as such, then it is necessary to 
discard it. The general use under nor- 
mal conditions of the daily quotations 
of the exchanges to ascertain fair market 
value of that particular day is simply the 
use of a standard. Such standard is 
some evidence of the facts to be ascer- 
tained. It is always an open question as 
to what is the best and most creditable 
evidence for the purpose at hand.” 

The speaker went on to explain how 
definite direct legislative recognition of 
the principle that standards and methods 


of valuation of. securities may vary in 
times of economic stress and emergency, 
giving as an example the New York 
Legislature’s action this year in amend- 
ing the banking law so as to create the 
Banking Board of the State with nower 
to make rules for the methods and stand- 
ards of valuation of securities held by 
financial institutions under the jurisdic- 
tion of the New York Superintendent of 
Banks. Then he said: 

Wisdom of Bond Amortization for Life 

, Companies 

This, however, was not the first legis- 
lative recognition of a standard of valua- 
tion other than stock exchange quota- 
tions. The amortization of bonds for life 
insurance companies came into the New 
York Law in 1909 during the administra- 
tion of Governor Hughes. It was based 
on the theory that amply secured corpor- 
ate bonds which in all probability could 
be held to maturity would be paid at 
maturity. Such bonds were thus placed 
on the same basis as real estate mort- 
gages. * * * 

“Amortization was motivated by the 
extraordinary conditions in the security 
market that had prevailed for the year 
or so previous to the enactment of the 
legislation. Companies having safe in- 
vestments and prosperous business were 
menaced by low exchange quotations. 
Policyholders whose policies were ma- 
turing, if day to day quotations were 
used to evaluate company holdings, were 
facing loss of policy dividends. Sums 
earned in one year and which should 
have been used to pay dividends upon 
maturing policies would be withheld from 
the rightful owners and carried forward 
to the account of subsequent years and 
for the benefit of persons not entitled 
thereto. 

“The amortization of bonds for life 
companies over a period of twenty-two 
vears, a period reflecting both prosper- 
ity and depression, has proved to be wise, 
safe and equitable.” 

Mr. Van Schaick then explained how 
the New York legislature, recognizing 
that emergencies might prevail where for 
policyholders’ protection and the avoid- 
ance of needless sacrifice in other com- 
pany fields, had permitted the extension 
of the bond amortization principle under 
proper circumstances to companies other 
than life, such extension being at the 
discretion of the Superintendent of In- 
surance. In this connection the speaker 
referred to the resolution adopted by the 
commissioners’ convention in June, 1932, 
which endorsed this extension of the 
amortization principle to apply to “amply 
secured bonds for all types of insurance 
companes under proper conditions.” 

“If it were not for the application of 
such common sense rules in the valua- 
tion of securities,” emphasized the 
speaker, “the effects of a depression 
would be much greater than have oc- 
curred so far. The insurance companies 
are the largest holders of securities. If 
it were necessary for them to calculate 
their worth from day to day from the 
vagaries of the exchanges the probable 
result would be the periodic dumping 
upon the market of vast blocks of high 
grade securities. This would in turn ag- 
gravate the financial stringency which 
had brought about the necessity of the 
sale. The stabilizing effect of the amor- 
tization of bonds has been very great. 
The similar effect of the range of the 
market for the valuation of stocks and 
bonds not subject to amortization is like- 
wise apparent.” 

Discussing the advisability of an aver- 
age value basis Mr. Van Schaick said: 
“In adopting average values it was rec- 
ognized that a distinction should be made 
between companies in such cash position 
as not to necessitate sale of its securities 
and those compelled to dispose of securi- 
ties to carry out their maturing obliga- 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Hopeful Outlook For Railroads Is 
Given By B. & O. General Counsel 


John J. Cornwell, Prominent Lawyer and Former Governor of 
West Virginia, Says Upturn in General Business Will 
Be Reflected Quickly in Railroad Earnings 


An understandable and hopeful picture 
of the future of American railways was 
presented to the convention by John J. 
Cornwell, general counsel of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, who spoke Tues- 
day night at the get-together banquet. 
Mr. Cornwell, who is a former governor 
of West Virginia, was the feature on the 
banquet program. He said the railroads 
will continue to render efficient service 
if they are able to avoid complete pros- 
tration until there is a rally in the gen- 
eral business situation. An increase in 
the volume of railroad business quickly 
will be -reflected in their net earnings, 
for many additional economies have been 
effected in recent years. 

Mr. Cornwell pointed out that the rail- 
roads still carry 75% of all the freight 
tonnage handled in this country and that 
no satisfactory substitute has been found 
or will be found in the near future for 
the present American railroad system. 
Extracts from Mr. Cornwell’s address 
follow herewith: 

As curious as it may seem, more people 
own railroad stocks and bonds in this 
country than ever before. Within the 
past few months the number of stock- 
holders in the railroads has increased 
several hundred thousand, while the num- 
ber of individuals owning railroad bonds 
has also increased. It has taken very 
little money to buy a share of stock in a 
railroad recently. Indeed some depart- 
ment stores made gifts of a share with 
every substantial purchase of goods, so 
cheap were they. ; 

Then, every man who has a life insur- 
ance or a fire insurance policy has a 
stake in our railroads for insurance com- 
nanies and savings banks are the largest 
holders of railroad bonds. 

But, aside from the investment feature 
or the question of ownership, the ques- 
tion of transportation always has been 
and always will be the outstanding ques- 
tion in our economic and industrial life. 
The carrying of goods and commodities 
from the places where they are produced 
to the places they are consumed, that is 
the thing that has made goods and com- 
modities valuable always; it is the pro- 
cess that has made work and wages; that 
has made trade and commerce; that has, 
in fact, produced civilization. 

Still Carry 75% of Freight _ 

But notwithstanding all this; notwith- 
standing the unregulated motor trucks 
competing with the railroads; notwith- 
standing the transportation by boat and 
barge, upon canals and rivers, deepened 
and dug with public funds, provided in 
no inconsiderable part by taxes collected 
from the railroads, still approximately 
seventy-five per cent of all the freight 
tonnage handled in this country is moved 
by rail. ; 

Is there any doubt, therefore, that rail 
transportation must be preserved and 
must continue if our country is to sur- 
vive ? : 

With highly efficient rail transporta- 
tion for the past decade and with a great 
surplus of it now, it is difficult to get 
people to think back to the time when 
there were car-shortages and blockades; 
when there was more business than 
transportation, but it was those conges- 
tions and the public’s insistent’ demand 
for more railroad facilities that caused 
railroad executives and boards to incur 
indebtedness; to make huge capital ex- 
penditures on their properties; to pro- 
vide facilities for export business, then 
badly needed, now unused, which added 


to the fixed charges of the roads and 
make their situation more difficult in 
these years of lean business, but with the 
responsibility still of handling more than 
seventy-five per cent. of the freight ton- 
nage on the railroads, can the country 
afford to allow them to pass out of ex- 
istence, to fall into receiverships and to 
become inefficient and obsolete? Cer- 
tainly it cannot. 
Present Railroad Situation 

What is the railroad situation just now 
and why? 

But few of the one hundred and fifty 
Class One Railroads in this country will 
earn their fixed charges this year, that is, 
operating expenses, taxes and the inter- 
est on their obligations. 

Many people have said it is because 
they are obsolete, no longer needed; that 
motor vehicles, airplanes and waterways 


can do the job. But are the railroads 
“done,” still carrying, as they are, sev- 
enty-five per cent of the freight tonnage, 
practically all of the heavy commodities, 
especially on long hauls? 

Despite the business slump, the road 
with which I am connected has moved 
and continues to move daily many train- 
loads of coal of one hundred or more 
cars of seventy tons each. Each train is 
moved by a crew of five or six men. 
Were one of those trainloads of coal 
moved by truck, it would require one 
thousand seven-ton trucks with one 
thousand drivers to move what six men 
handle in a single train. Are the rail- 
roads “done”? 

The railroads, despite the prolonged 
business depression, are handling from 
thirty per cent to fifty per cent of the 
tonnage they transported in normal 
times. The steel industry is operating at 
less than twenty per cent of normal; 
many other industries have been running 
at an equally low rate. The building in- 
dustry, which, ordinarily, gives a great 
deal of traffic to the railroads, has been 
almost at a standstill. Does anybody 
contend the steel industry is “done” or 
that there will be no more building in 
this country? 

Railway Competitors 


It is true that the railroads have, for 


the past few years, been at a disadvan- 
tage in competing with rew transporta- 
tion agencies. They have contributed 
many millions of the billions of dollars 
of Federal funds appropriated to deepen 
inland waterways and to dig the Panama 
Canal, upon which they are forbidden by 
law to operate a boat or barge, but upon 
which anybody else can operate -tax and 
toll free, in competition with the rail- 
roads, without let or hindrance, without 
regulation or supervision. Their tax 
money, even, has been taken to establish 
and to maintain a Government barge line 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
which pays no tax and which protests 
against the suggestion it should be regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Those things have made the 
railroad situation more difficult. 

Then, during the boom period they 
could not raise the price of their output, 
transportation, as did almost every other 
industry; they made no big profits, for 
high prices hit them in their purchases, 
consequently they had no huge cash re- 
serves, as had many industrial corpora- 
tions, to carry them through the lean 
years we have had. 

In 1930 they even kept up their capital 
expenditures to cushion the shock, the 
hope being that the depression would 
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Livingston Seeks Co-operative Acction 


Charles D. Livingston, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Michigan and president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, presented a compara- 
tively brief but clear picture of the du- 
ties of an insurance department head 
in his address to the convention Wednes- 
day afternoon. He disassociated himself 
completely from any dogmatic theory of 
insurance regulation, from any paternal- 
istic attitude and sought rather to show 
that an insurance commissioner should 
be sympathetic with the interests of the 
insurance business in his responsibilities 
to protect the public in insurance affairs. 

The insurance business Commissioner 
Livingston likened to a triangle, with the 
commissioners’ convention, the agents 
and the companies forming the three 
sides. It should be the object of this 
triangle to eliminate unnecessary waste, 
to secure for the public good insurance 
at the lowest cost compatible with sound- 
ness, to eliminate those laws which op- 
erate to the disadvantage of the honest 
assured and to seek proper legislation 
to cover all new phases of insurance de- 
velopment. Mr. Livingston was accord- 
ed lengthy applause at the conclusion of 
his address. The Commissioner’s talk 
follows : 

The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners is in its sixty-third year 
which is quite an age in this modern 
era. It was formed for the purpose of 
securing uniform insurance laws in our 
states and it has succeeded to a very 
great degree. It has also been success- 
ful in securing uniform rulings and unity 
of action by all Insurance Departments. 
The work of this Convention over the 
period of its existence has made it pos- 
sible for companies to operate in a na- 
tional way. Consequently, the National 
Association of Insurance Agents was 
made possible and your operations are 
also on a national basis. Every agent 
in the United States is interested in the 
work of this Association, whether he 
is from Maine, Washington, Minnesota, 
or Florida. Your Association is work- 
ing for him and his best interests. 

Three Great Forces of Insurance 

It is indeed a most favorable omen 
when the president of the National Con- 
vention is invited to represent the Com- 
missioners at your annual meeting. I 
believe it marks a period in insurance 
that will be of great advantage to the 
insuring public of the United States. 

There are three great forces in insur- 
ance in this country: The Insurance 
Commissioners who represent the states 
in an executive way; the insurance com- 
panies which insure against hazards 
common to the present day civilization ; 
and the insurance agents of the United 
States who produce the business having 
a dual function in that they represent 
both the company and the assured. 

Insurance has become one of the great- 
est businesses in the United States in- 
volving an enormous amount of premi- 
ums each year with an aggregate total 
assets of companies which ranks it as 
one of the leaders in business in this 
country. There is no department of a 
state whose actions affect so many indi- 
viduals as does an Insurance Depart- 
ment. In life insurance alone there are 
sixty-eight million lives insured and for 
the benefit of a vast number of our peo- 
ple. One can almost say that every fam- 
ily has an insurance interest of some 
kind. 

_ The personnel of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners today 
is made up of men of high integrity who 
are endeavoring in every way to exe- 


President of National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners Tells Local Agents That Producers, Companies and 
Commissioners Should Work Together for Ultimate Ben- 
efit of the Business and the Public; Gives Broad Version 


of Commissioner’s Duties 


’ 
cute the laws of their states in a man- 
ner that is most beneficial to the public. 
The same can be said of the insurance 
commissioners generally throughout the 
existence of the National Convention. As 
a rule, the commissioners are not of a 
political type and are not usually ap- 
pointed because of political expediency. 

There is too great turn-over in the 
personnel of the Commissioners’ Con- 
vention, but I hope that with the in- 
creasing realization of the importance of 
insurance the length of service of com- 
missioners will be extended as it takes 
time and experience before a commis- 
sioner realizes the broad function of his 
office and recognizes his responsibility to 
the insuring public of his state. 

Real Duty of a Commissioner 

The obvious duty of an insurance com- 
missioner is to enforce the insurance 
laws of his state which are many and 
diverse. The real duty of a commis- 
sioner is the protection of the citizens 
of his state who are insurance buyers. 

If that is his duty, then it is neces- 
sary for him to know fully the laws of 
his state and how these laws are work- 
ing out, either beneficial or harmful to 
the public in their operation. A com- 
missioner should be just as aggressive 
in removing statutes that are harmful 
and costly from his insurance laws as 
he is interested in securing improve- 
ments in the statutes. If I have stated 
the position of an insurance commis- 
sioner correctly, then how is he going to 
work out these problems? He can ac- 
complish little alone and he must have 
assistance. What forces in the state 
should help him? It is evident that he 
can expect little help from the unor- 
ganized insurers of his state as they do 
not understand the underlying principles 
of insurance or the many factors that 
contribute to its soundness. 

The insurance companies of the 
United States and the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners have 
always co-operated with each other on 
those questions that come up from time 
to time in the operation of companies 
in various kinds of insurance. The rep- 
resentatives of insurance companies are 
men of high type and men who are in- 
terested in laws that are fair to the pub- 
lic and which protect their own compa- 
nies, 

You oftentimes hear the statement 
that companies are not permitted to op- 
erate in the way they would like and 
that they are hedged in by laws pre- 
venting free operation. You also hear 
that commissioners like to exercise their 
powers in hindering a company from do- 
ing something or compelling it to do 
something else. I think I can say for 
every commissioner in the United States 
that the thing which is most distasteful 
to him is compelling companies to obey 
the laws of his state. 

Self Supervised Companies 

In an address given before the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, I 
defined what a “self-supervised com- 
pany” is. Briefly it is as follows: In- 
vestments to be made not by what the 
law permits but strictly upon soundness 
of security; no officers to profit by in- 
vestments either directly or indirectly 
through subsidiaries in which they are 
financially interested; fair treatment of 
policyholders; records that clearly rep- 
resent the condition of the company; to 
have a policy of operation that is so far 
within the law that it never even ap- 
proaches the boundary; the selection and 
appointment of agents who know the in- 
surance business and who truly represent 


the character of the company. 

The fact that an insurance commission- 
er never has any differences with 95% 
of the insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in his state and that he never finds 
it necessary to request anything of them 
in the way of law observance, is evi- 
dence that insurance commissioners are 
not interfering in the operation of an 
insurance company’s business. It is only 
with those companies that want an ad- 
vantage over the assureds or of other 
companies doing business in a state that 
the commissioner ever has to exercise 
his authority regarding the operation of 
companies. But however helpful the 
self-supervised company is to a commis- 
sioner in performing his duties, or how 
co-operative in assisting to draft needed 
legislation, nevertheless it would be most 
unwise and probably detrimental to ask 
either domestic or foreign companies to 
help him actively in securing changes 
in laws which he believes are beneficial 
to the citizens of his state. 

The third force which is a powerful 
one is the agents of the insurance com- 
panies, These agents represent the peo- 
ple of their locality insurance-wise. The 
object of every agent is to protect his 
clients by proper coverage, and in doing 
so, he selects those companies that he 
believes will best fit the needs of his 
assureds. These agents are distributed 
throughout every state usually in pro- 
portion to population, and therefore they 
represent the insurance buying public 
of every state. 

This great force can be of inestimable 
help to a commissioner if he only will 
advise with them, and I fully believe 
that a commissioner should rely upon the 
agents of his state to keep him informed 
of the conditions existing in the different 
parts of the state in all kinds of in- 
surance and to get from them how the 
laws of his state are operating, either 
to the welfare or disadvantage of the 
citizens. The type of agents that we 
have in the United States and particu- 
larly the members of your organization 
or of the various life underwriters as- 
sociations is such that any commission- 
er can rely upon their combined judg- 
ment. 

Improvement in Insurance Laws 

It is to the interest of every agent 
that his assured be fairly dealt with, and 
it should be to the interest of the com- 
missioner and the agents of a state to 
have the very best insurance laws pos- 
sible for the protection of the public. I 
distinctly reject anything that savors of 
politics or self-advancement of a com- 
missioner by attempting to use agents 
in politics, 

In the course of the years that have 
passed since insurance has been the sub- 
ject of legislation, I find many states 
have statutes regarding phases of insur- 
ance that have become obsolete. Often- 
times legislation was passed to curb 
some particular abuse which has long 
since been discontinued, but the statute 
still remains. There are also sections of 
our insurance laws whose original object 
was to benefit the people of the state 
but in practice have worked out to the 
benefit of only the greedy and dishon- 
est assured with a consequent additional 
burden in the way of cost of insurance 
to the honest insurer. An example of 
this is the valued policy law in regard 
to fire insurance. This law has added 
millions of dollars to the fire insurance 
cost in those states that have it and the 
honest buyers of insurance are obliged 
to carry this burden. The commissioner 
and the agents of a state should be equal- 


ly interested in having any law repealed 
that is operating to the detriment of the 
in uring public. 

There are constant changes in insur- 
ance practices and new problems are 
constantly arising that should be the 
subject of legislation in our several 
states. For example, when it was neces- 
sary to ask for receivership of a foreign 
company in the state of Michigan I was 
very much surprised to find that our laws 
had no definite provision for the Michi- 
gan Insurance Department to co-oper- 
ate with the Department of the home 
state of this company and application 
for receivership had to be made under 
provisions of the law that only implied 
this duty. 

Factors in Insurance Strength 


Everyone connected in any way with 
insurance should be proud of the posi- 
tion that it holds with the people of the 
United States today. During these times 
the public has never wavered in its con- 
fidence in insurance companies, and the 
fact that the companies have stood the 
strain of the times so well is not only 
a. great compliment to themselves but 
also is a credit to those men of the past 
—company officials, agents, and insur- 
ance commissioners—who had a part in 
the framing of insurance laws so wisely 
that the insurance companies are a tower 
of strength today. 

It is indeed a great triangle—the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, the insurance companies, and 
the insurance agents of this country. It 
should be the object of this triangle to 
eliminate unnecessary waste; to secure 
for the public good insurance at the low- 
est cost compatible with soundness; to 
eliminate those laws that operate to the 
disadvantage of the honest assured; and 
to seek proper legislation to cover all 
new phases of insurance development. 

The agents of this country form one 
side of this triangle. They are the pro- 
ducers that feed the companies. They 
are interested in the welfare of their 
clients and of the companies they rep- 
resent, They are in closest contact with 
the insurance commissioners and in the 
immediate future of insurance the agents 
of the United States should take their 
deserved part in all constructive work 
that will be necessary because of the 
change in economic conditions. The 
commissioner of your state needs your 
help, and I would kindly ask that you 
give him the measure of support he de- 
serves. ' 

In behalf of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, I wish to 
thank you for your invitation to extend 
the greetings of the Convention to you 
and to wish your Association continued 
success and to ask for your co-operation 
with the insurance commissioners of 
these United States. 


Branch Offices 


(Continued from Page 17) 


cifically to the topic assigned and say 
just a word to the so-called small town 
agent, of which I am one. This branch 
office evil has not extended into your 
territory, it having been confined to the 
larger centers such as New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, et cetera; however, if 
it is continued in cities of this size to the 
exclusion of the agents, it is only a ques- 
tion of time until it will be extended into 
your territory in some form or other. 
If, therefore, it is decided that the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
should take a stand that the production 
branch offices must be abolished, then 
the small town agents should be just as 
interested in seeing that such determina- 
tion is carried out as the large city 
agents, and should lend to this move- 
ment their entire cooperation. 
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Successful Des Moines Safety Drive 
Demonstrated By J. Dillard Hall 


U. S. F. & G. Manager at Des Moines Shows What Can Be 
Done When Coordinated Accident Prevention Program 
Is Adopted; Urges Agent Participation Nationally 


The convention got a fine closeup im- 
pression of one of the most active in- 
surance men in the United States in 
safety work when J. Dillard Hall, United 
States F. & G. manager at Des ‘Moines, 
appeared on the Thursday morning pro- 
gram. Mr. Hall had been one of the 
speakers at the recent annual meeting 
of the Iowa Association of Insurance 
Agents and the reception given him at 
the Philadelphia gathering was just as 
cordial and sincere as that given at his 
home state affair. He held close at- 
tention as he described how Des Moines 
had successfully put over an accident 
prevention campaign to reduce street 
and highway fatalities in which he had 
served as chairman of the accident pre- 
vention committee of the Des Moines 
Casualty & Surety Club. 

When the campaign was in its early 
stages Mr. Hall recommended that his 
organization consisting of representa- 
tives of sixty prominent companies take 
an active part in accident prevention 
similar to that displayed in fire preven- 
tion work by the Blue Goose. He was 
led to do this because of the increase 
in automobile accidents in his state, and 
because the legislation had just passed 
an unlimited speed law. In the prelim- 
inary organization work the Des Moines 
club was addressed by Albert W. Whit- 
ney, Dr. Stack, John J. Hall, and Max- 
well Halsey of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and a 
program was laid out. 

Des Moines Traffic Council Formed 


A joint meeting was held with the 
American Legion and representatives of 
civic organizations co-operated on a 
state-wide program. The chief of police 
of Des Moines organized the Des Moines 
Traffic Council with representatives from 
civic clubs and similar organizations. 
This council has as its slogan, “To make 
it possible for every man, woman and 
child to move safely, expeditiously and 
economically on foot and by wheel across 
and along our streets and highways in 
Des Moines and vicinity and in the state 
as a whole,” Mr. Hall said. 

Governor Dan W. Turner of Iowa; the 
state motor vehicle department; Miss 
Samuelson, superintendent of public in- 
struction, and other prominent citizens 
and officials co-operated, he said. A 
booklet was prepared setting forth meth- 
ods of teaching safety to children, which 
was handed to the 26,000 teachers in 
the state when the fall term opened this 
month, Miss Telford, field secretary of 
the education division of the National 
Safety Council, worked with Miss Samu- 
elson of the advisory committee for many 
weeks in preparation of this book. 

Public Interest Stimulated by Press 

The American Legion started broad- 
casting weekly over two stations, all of 
which related to safety and other phases 
of accident prevention. Civic organiza- 
tions throughout the state held public 
meetings which were addressed by prom- 
inent speakers. Mr. Hall himself deliv- 
ered thirty of these talks during the 
summer. 

“Everywhere this great movement has 


General Agents Hold 


Committee Meeting 


Philadelphia, Sept. 21—The executive 
committee of the American Association 
of Insurance General Agents is holding 
a meeting in Philadelphia this week, such 
a meeting customarily being held in con- 
junction with National Association con- 
ventions. A large number of general 
agents are here in addition to members 
of the executive committee. 





met with exceptional response,” he de- 
clared, because it has human appeal, the 
saving of lives or sparing of human suf- 
fering to which the public will respond. 
Iowa newspapers have assisted material- 
ly, and the president of the Iowa Press 
Association, after a conference, appealed 
to all members to stimulate public inter- 
est in the campaign and the result has 
been most noteworthy. Editorials have 
been appearing regularly in all the news- 
papers; civic clubs have appointed safety 
committees to work with their chief of 
police and traffic officers in order that 
a coordinated program may be adopted 
and reasonable regulations enforced. 


“The thing needed most is a great 
army of workers to carry on the fight,” 
Mr. Hall concluded. “The insurance fra- 
ternity can render no greater service 
than to join hands in making this move- 


Van Schaick 


(Continued from Page 16) 


tions. In the latter class of cases it was 
the accepted practice for a Superintend- 
ent of Insurance to exercise his discre- 
tion so as to require the valuations to be 
in accord with the immediate market 
value. 

“The problem will remain when the 
pendulum swings again to stock ex- 
change values that are abnormally high, 
as to whether the same range of the 
market principle ought not to apply in 
boom times as well as times of depres- 
sion. Safety of management as well as 
consistency would seem to demand it. 
The daily stock exchange quotations as a 
standard of valuation may be as erratic 
on the high side as on the low. The 
principle of amortization is in accord 
with such application. Heretofore the 
use of average values has not been re- 
stored to when exchange prices were too 
high. 

“The subject was referred to in the 





ment nation-wide. We know that al- 
ready the agents of New England have 
endorsed the plan, and certainly they can 
plant a seed in their own community that 
will in time grow.” 


opinion of the Attorney General ren- 
dered to the Superintendent of Insurance 
in 1907 to which reference has already 
been made as follows: 


‘On the other hand, uncommon situations in 
the market might result -in establishing for a se- 
curity an extravagantly high market price, one 
far in excess of its fair or actual market value, 
as for instance, a few years ago when by some 
peculiar process familiar to the security markets 
a market price of $1,000 per share was created 
during a brief period of time for the shares of 
a security, the par value of which was only $100. 
The ay thus briefly maintained was subse- 
quently recognized as being about seven times 
greater than the fair market value. If an in- 
surance company were the holder of such stock 
and the price of $1,000 per share .temporarily 
prevailed on December 31, it could not be fairly 
contended that the Superintendent of Insurance 
would be justified in appraising the value of such 
stock at $1,000 per share.’ 


“This is a question for the future that 
deserves present thought and considera- 
tion. It is particularly appropriate that 
it be discussed with agents who are so 
vitally interested in sound practices and 
company stability. This is one of many 
complex problems to be solved. Agents 
with their vast knowledge of insurance 

can be he!pful to administrative authori- 
Ges, Perhaps this attempt to analyze 
the problem will be helpful to them and 
the public which is more and more turn- 
ing to the agents for guidance as to how 
and where to place their insurance.’ 
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The “Hole in the Fog” Grows Bigger 


There's even more occasion for optimism now over the long awaited 
business recovery than there was two months ago when Chairman Joyce 
voiced the feeling of our Management that "The American people have 
at least a small 
ing of confidence that business is turning the corner has had its 
gratifying reflection in both our investment and production departments. 
The "hole in the fog" daily grows bigger! 


"hole in the fog.'" 


Sustained recovery, we feel, will mean the greatest opportunity 
of the century for members of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents to increase the importance and prestige of insurance in the minds 
Keep this constantly in mind as you concentrate in the 
coming months on development of good business, in all lines, for the 


We look to your Association for the quality type of leadership 
which will mean the continuance of that rugged background of reliability 
which you have helped so greatly to build up within the business. 
big job ahead for all of us is to put the House of Insurance in order, 
and with companies and agents working together shoulder to shoulder, 
with honesty and determination, we are bound to win out. 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 
115 Broadway, New York 
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Haid On Co-operation 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Association. They are considering the 
subject, however, and we have hopes that 
their applications for membership will 
be received before the end of this year 

The obligations of the companies ‘in 
the four territorial organizations are 
identical with the obligations of the 
membership of the Insurance Executives 
Association to those territorial organi- 
zations. But, in addition, the member- 
ship of the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation have pledged themselves to an 
even higher and stricter code of ethics 
and fair play, which includes the opera- 
tion of their casualty units and of ma- 
rine departments which may be separate- 
ly operated and under different manage- 
ment. 

The board of trustees is further 
charged with the responsibility of having 
investigated complaints of unethical or 
improper practices charged against any 
member, and generally seeing to it that 
the spirit of proper conduct of the busi- 
ness of its members is maintained. 

Substantial Economies Sought 

In bringing about the second purpose 
of its existence, the groundwork has al- 
ready been laid for the simplification and 
unification wherever possible and the 
broadening of forms of coverage, also in 
co-operation with the various rating bu- 
reaus throughout the country and with 
its agents, to produce substantial econo- 
mies in the mechanical operations of 
every activity of the entire fire insurance 
business. 

Co-operative endeavor has not been 
confined to companies alone. The or- 
ganization of your own National Asso- 
ciation, of your state associations and 
local boards in various parts of the coun- 
try, is evidence of the desire and ne- 
cessity for the establishment of ethical 
practices and fair play among producers. 

Both the organizations of companies 
and the organizations of agents have 
problems relating to their own member- 
ship which each must work out for them- 
selves, but today we wish particularly to 
treat upon the subject of co-operation 
between companies and agents. For this 
purpose one of the first official acts of 
the Insurance Executives Association 
was the establishment of a conference 
committee to which may be brought al- 
most any problems affecting the rela- 
tionship between companies and agents. 

It is hoped and believed that through 
this medium the agents of the country 
and their companies may find a meeting 
ground upon which common problems 
may be discussed. For this purpose your 
conference committee and the conference 
committee of the Insurance Executives 
Association will shortly hold a meeting 

The final objective of nearly every man 
present is to sell insurance—stock com- 
pany insurance—and yet, there are many 
of us who have not the proper appre- 
ciation of the importance of stock com- 
pany insurance upon the economic struc- 
ture of our country, nor its beneficial 
affects upon business. 

Public Relations 


Too little time and effort have been 
expended, both by companies and agents, 
in informing the public of the reasons 
why stock insurance companies should 
have their patronage and the institutions 
which are maintained in the interest of 
the public at great expense should be 
supported. 

The unfortunate conditions of the past 
two years and more have made the buy- 
ing public dollar conscious, and have 
caused a number of business concerns 
and individuals to take chances with 
their insurance protection in their efforts 
to economize and reduce their operating 
expenses. Not a few have turned to non- 
stock and other cut rate forms of car- 
riers because they appeared to offer pro- 
tection at decreased cost. little realizing 
how stock fire insurance has always 
stood the test of depressions, conflagra- 
tions and disasters of every sort. 


It is not fair weather insurance, but 
a proven financial umbrella that, at a 
fixed price, gives protection when it is 
needed. The fact that fully 90% of all 
of the billions of dollars of fire insur- 
ance in force in the United States is 
carried by stock fire insurance compa- 
nies, indicates the extent to which it is 
relied upon by the public. 

In competing with non-stock carriers 
many producers seem afraid to admit 
that stock fire insurance is expected to 
profit by its underwriting operations. Of 
course it is expected to make a profit 
and every intelligent property owner, not 
a few of whom are stockholders in in- 
surance companies, realizes that all com- 
mercial activities are expected to pro- 
duce a profit for their stockholders. 
Money would not be invested in insur- 
ance companies were the only source of 
income from banking or appreciation of 
securities. In other enterprises they 
could avoid the hazards in ordinary un- 
derwriting, to say nothing of conflagra- 
tions and other disasters. Only a refer- 
ence to the records of companies in the 
past generation is needed to show that 
the profits on stock fire insurance com- 
panies’ underwriting operations have no 
where near equalled the average profit 
in other commercial enterprises. 


Company Committee On Publicity 


We are most willing and anxious to 
co-operate with your organizations to 
advance the interest of stock company 
insurance, and to this end a strong com- 
pany committee has been formed. 

The facilities of your organization for 
public education on this subject are al- 
most unlimited. There is scarcely a city 
or town in the country where agents do 
not occupy important positions in both 
civic and commercial activities and some 
have used their positions in this respect 
to telling advantage. Our failure has 
been properly to take advantage of such 
opportunities more frequently and to se- 
cure publication in the press of many 
of these intelligent and constructive ad- 
dresses. 

There is a great wealth of material 
which can very readily be brought to- 
gether through an agreed source, put in 
pamphlet form and placed at the dis- 
posal of any agency in the country that 
wishes to advance its own position and 
the interest of stock fire insurance. This 
is a subject to which we earnestly hope 
our conference committees will give suf- 
ficient thought and attention, and I can 
assure you that through one medium or 
another, you will have the wholehearted 
and constructive support of your com- 
panies. 

Your association has from time to time 
advanced the theory of reciprocity. This 
subject has been taken up by some com- 
panies individually but it has not been 
pursued with sufficient aggressiveness, 
nor have definite plans been formulated 
by which real results can be secured for 
our companies and agents. We wish to 
discuss this subject also with your con- 
ference committee and devise the best 
possible ways and means by which trade 
associations and individual property own- 
ers who are either self insurers or are 
now protected by non-stock carriers, may 
be shown the advisability, in their own 
selfish interest, of insuring in stock fire 
insurance companies. 


Budget Balancing 


In recent months the daily press has 
been filled with the subject of budget 
balancing. It is of no less importance 
that the income and outgo of insurance 
companies be balanced, which has not 
been the case in the last two years, nor 
will it be in 1932! To this end our as- 
sociation has turned its attention to 
wastage and unnecessary expense in the 
operation of individual companies and of 
the bureaus and associations they main- 
tain. Salaries have been reduced and 
operating expenses are being analyzed 
and, without lessening efficiency, the 
business of the companies will be car- 


ried on at the least possible expense. 

At another time I have referred to the 
matter of the payment of premiums to 
companies. There is at present almost 
no uniformity either in the collection of 
premiums by agents, or, in their trans- 
mission to their companies. Is it not 
possible for the members of local boards 
to agree upon a common practice in the 
collection of premiums? It has been 
done most effectively in some particular 
cities, and in others the granting of un- 
limited credit has wrecked otherwise 
substantial agencies. To what better at- 
tention could your association direct its 
activities than to produce a code of prac- 
tice to be uniformly adopted on this vi- 
tal subject? 

It has also been stated that the un- 
collected earned premiums of fire and 
casualty companies throughout the coun- 
try aggregate more than $25,000,000 a 
year, which sum would pay for the op- 
eration of all the company bureaus and 
organizations in existence, and would 
give to the producers a now unreceived 
income of approximately $6,000,000. 

Changing Present Day Practices 

Certainly there is sufficient intelligence 
in our combined ranks to devise: ways 
and means by which this stupendous eco- 
nomic waste could, for the most part, be 
eliminated, and this is another subject 
to which, with your co-operation, we 
expect to devote our aggressive atten- 
tion. 

Few agents have ever given thought to 
the needless expense incurred by them- 
selves and more particularly by their 
companies in the handling of the millions 
of unnecessary transactions arising out 
of present day practices. Policies are 
written, the daily reports sent through 
the stamping offices, and to the compa- 
nies, the statistical data is tabulated and 
the documents filed, only later to have 
a “Not Wanted” cancelled policy make 
the entire transaction again duplicated. 

If policies were written correctly, only 
when delivery was certain, thousands of 
dollars of unnecessary expense could be 
eliminated. Another point upon which 
education of both agents and companies 
is necessary! 

In recent years one of the greatest 
sources of loss to companies is moral 
hazard due to over-insurance. 

We fully realize that it has been im- 
possible in many cases to bring down 
the amount of insurance carried to meet 
present day values, but the failure to 
take such action, particularly in certain 
states, has caused the loss ratio to mount 
to prohibitive figures. The companies 
alone are unable to cope with this situ- 
ation. Restrictive clauses have been ad- 
vocated but even they are not wholly 
effective. The agents can correct this 
situation by giving their companies the 
advantage of intimate knowledge of as- 
sureds, and by writing or maintaining 
only insurance in correct amounts on all 
properties. Many agents have voluntar- 
ily reduced their dollars and cents com- 
missions by decreasing amounts of in- 
surance to meet existing conditions, but, 
unfortunately, this has not generally been 
the case. 

Here again your local boards and state 
associations, by proper suggestions, could 
be of immeasurable value in reducing the 
stupendous country-wide losses. It is 
another subject of vast importance which 
we will discuss with your conference 
committee. 


Qualification Law 

In recent years there has been much 
agitation on the subject of agency quali- 
fication laws and there has been little 
or no uniformity in the laws either pro- 
posed or enacted by the several states. 
Not infrequently the proposals, advanced 
by state associations, have been pro- 
hibitive and very properly have been op- 
posed by companies. 

Some proposals have seemed to have 
had as their purpose the bringing of 
business into large agencies by elimi- 
nating certain classes of small producers 


who have in the past almost invariably 
brought profit to the companies they rep- 
resented. Many of these men, particu- 
larly in small communities, do not oc- 
cupy their full time with insurance, yet 
they are thoroughly honest and have in 
the aggregate over years produced a 
profit for the companies they represent 
and their insurance knowledge is quite 
sufficient for the communities they serve. 

Within the last year the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has adopted 
some fundamental requirements which 
every qualification law must contain. It 
is to be hoped that a definite under- 
standing may be reached between our 
conference committees wherein no quali- 
fication law will be proposed by any state 
association until it has had the approval 
of the National Association and the Na- 
tional Board committee on agency quali- 
fication laws. Thereafter, the position of 
the companies will undoubtedly be one 
of endorsement rather than opposition. 
It is a sane and logical procedure and 
one unquestionably in the interest of 
both agents and companies. 

Adjustment Bureau 

We all realize that the greatest source 
of outgo from companies is in the pay- 
ment of losses. Companies, members of 
the National Board, have recently or- 
ganized the Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau which, with other company owned 
organizations, now serves practically the 
entire country. Every effort is being 
directed towards the development and 
perfection of this Bureau to the end 
that losses will be handled with the 
greatest efficiency and a greater appre- 
ciation on the nart of adjusters of the 
company’s relationship to the _ public. 
The company adjustment organizations 
have in the past and are increasingly 
being supported by many agents through- 
out the country and we hope that an 
even greater measure of harmony and 
co-operation will be evidenced in the 
future. 

There are undoubtedly many other 
subjects which will be presented for dis- 
cussion—some will be wholly contro- 
versial, upon which, because of prece- 
dent and existing practices both in com- 
pany and agency ranks, it will be diffi- 
cult to reach an agreement, or, perhaps 
impossible to effect changes. But I can 
give you the assurance of the Associa- 
tion which T represent that every pos- 
sible consideration will be given to all 
matters in our common interest and the 
new spirit of co-operation which we have 
attempted to bring into being will be 
evidenced to you. ; 

The Insurance Executives Association 
does not expect to work miracles and 
we realize that the correction of many 
of the unfortunate situations with which 
we are confronted will take much time 
and effort but, working together, neither 
companies nor agents seeking to obtain 
unfair advantage, a very substantial im- 
provement in the ethics and operating 
methods of our bus‘ness can be brought 
about in the interest of all of us. 


Calhoun 


(Continued from Page 12) 
represent only organization companies.” 

During the past year we have had an 
unprecedented number of company presi- 
dents and managers and general agents 
urging their agents to join their State 
and National Associations. 

We have long looked forward to the 
day when organized agents should rep- 
resent only organized companies; when 
organized companies should appoint as 
representatives only organized agents. 

Certainly, if organized companies ask 
organized agents to represent them 
alone, they will be willing to accept the 
corollary, that they shall appoint only 
members of the National Association, or 
such agents as are qualified to become 
members, and will affiliate before they 
receive their franchises as representa- 
tives of organized companies. 
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Whitney Sees Agents As Big Factor 


In Cutting Down Auto Accidents 
National Bureau’s Staff of Safety Experts Prepared to Co- 


operate in Making America “Accident-Conscious,” Con- 


vention Is Told; Progress Already Made 


Albert W. Whitney, associate general 
manager, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, put the automobile 
accident problem squarely up to the in- 
surance agents of the country at the 
Thursday morning session of the conven- 
tion, convinced that the agents are not 
only well qualified to tell the American 
people of the growing seriousness of the 
situation but that producers have a direct 
business interest in bringing about a re- 
duction in accidents. Mr. Whitney 
brought a message, full of sincerity and 
expressive of the willingness of the Bu- 
reau’s staff of safety experts to co-oper- 
ate with the producers. 

At the outset he emphasized that the 
automobile is now killing nearly 34,000 
persons a year and seriously injuring a 
million; that the economic cost of these 
accidents is close to two billion dollars 
a year which is four times the fire loss 
of the country and almost as great as 
the cost of public education. He also 
stressed that the out-of-pocket expense 
of automobile accidents is now greater 
than the amount invested each year in 
new automobiles, in other words, wrecks 
cost more than new cars. 


Situation Demands Remedial Steps 


“This situation bears heavily upon 
everybody, but the insurance business is 
one of those that are particularly af- 
fected,” he declared. “You yourselves 
are experiencing the sales-resistance that 
comes from high rates. But rates can- 
not be reduced except by removing the 
causes for high rates and in the fore- 
front of these causes is the mounting 
frequency and severity of accidents.” 

The situation is all the more deplor- 
able, in Mr. Whitney’s opinion, because 
automobile accidents are for the most 
part unnecessary. He regarded it as in- 
conceivable that the American people 
would continue to sit calmly by and 
watch “this massacre of those that it 
loves and this hideous squandering of 
its resources.” Declaring that there is 
a limit to the endurance of a long-suf- 
fering people, that when that limit is 
reached “we become aroused and we 
act,” Mr. Whitney said to his agent au- 
dience: 

“IT am coming to you today because 
not only do I believe that the time has 
come for action but because I believe 
that you are the people that can bring 
this action about. We know what ought 
to be done; it is the will and not the 
way that is lacking. The people must 
be aroused, they must be made ‘accident- 
conscious,’ they must be made willing to 
take the remedial steps that are neces- 
sary. 

“There is no one that can do this part 
of the job so well as you. You know 
everybody worth knowing, you know 
how to reach people and to convince 
them, you know how to take hold of a 
practical situation and get results. You 
are the kind of people that are needed 
in this emergency. I urge you to under- 
take a work that you are so abundantly 
qualified to do. 


Points to Good-Will Benefits 


“You are, however, not only qualified 
to do this job and you not only have a 
direct business interest in it that in it- 
self will make it well worth your effort 
but you will receive an indirect benefit 
in the good-will and gratitude of the 
public that will also be well worth work- 
ing for. 

“This is a time when new fields of ef- 
fort must be discovered. We are going 
through a drastic process of readjust- 
ment. Every business is under scrutiny. 
The agent as well as everyone else is 
being ‘put on the spot’ and made to 
show that he is worthy of his hire. Any- 


one who in the line of his business can 
find some new way of giving service is 
fortunate. In this period of reorgani- 
zation we must all expect to take on new 
jobs. Just because an agent has been 
drawing his commission for placing in- 
surance, is no reason why placing insur- 
ance is going to continue to be the meas- 
ure of his full service to the public.” 


What Bureau Staff Has Done 


Leaving no doubt as to the Bureau's 
preparedness to co-operate the speaker 
said: “We have been looking forward 
to this situation for ten years and layine 
the basis for the kind of work that is 
going to be necessary if substantial re- 
sults are to be had. We have carried 
on work in the safety education field th-t 
is saving the lives of thousands of chi'- 
dren every year. We have inaugurate‘ 
work in the inspection of the safety fe>- 
tures of cars under which five million 
such inspections are being made each 
year. We have organized the safety 
work of the American Legion. 

“We have developed a poster service 
for oil companies and that is now being 
made more generally available. We are 
at the present time running a series of 


syndicated articles on traffic safety in 
the principal newspapers of the country. 
We entirely support the educational 
work of the National Safety Council. 
“We have experts on our staff who are 
prepared to make surveys in the field of 
traffic engineering and safety education 
We can supply a certain amount of 
printed material and we are ready up to 
the limit of our ability to supply speak- 
ers for meetings of agents’ associations.” 


Eight Experts at Convention 

Mr. Whitney then told how eight of 
t'e Bureau staff had come to the con- 
vention for the sole purpose of showing 
how effectively companies and agents 
could work together in handling the 
problem. In the party were John J 
"Iall, street and highway safety direc- 
t r, who was the organizer of the Save- 
a-Life work, the American Legion work 
ond co-operation with the oil companies: 
Maxwell Halsey, traffic engineer, who 
has not only had a wide range of expert 
knowledge and experience in the traffic 
field but who has had practical experi- 
ence with agents’ associations; Dr. Her- 
bert J. Stack, who has charge of safety 
education work in the New York City 
schools, and who lectures on safety edu- 
cation at Columbia University avd Rut- 
gers College; who also was the d‘recto 
of the recent traffic safety campaign car- 
ried on by the Bergen County insurance 
agents. 

The agents then heard about the Bu- 
reau’s claim department activity under 
Major William P. Cavanaugh; how its 
chief problem is to bring down the cost 
of auto insurance by decreasing the 
amount paid because of fraudulent and 
exaggerated claims and excessive ju-y 


Contacts With State Motor Vehicle 
Officials Urged By Benj. G. Eynon 


Benjamin G. Eynon, former commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles of Pennsylvania 
and who is now executive director of 
the committee on street and -highway 
sifety in that state. was introduced to 
the convention on Thursday as one of 
the foremost authorities on highway 
safety and traffic regulation in the coun- 
try whose administration as motor ve- 
hicle commissioner of Pennsylvania was 
one of the best in the history of the 
state. After such an introduction Mr. 
Fynon did his best to give the agents 
straight-from-the-shoulder reasons why 
he felt they should co-operate in the na- 
tional, state and local movements to re- 
duce street and highway accidents. He 
put it up to them from the angle that 
since insurance companies are now play- 
ing such a large part in this movement 
“why shouldn’t you, as their representa- 
tive, do your part in lending your aid 
in this great cause which means so much 
to the welfare of our country ?” 

How Accidents Affect Agents’ Livelihood 

Mr. Eynon suggested: “Contact your 
state motor vehicle administrator offer- 
ing your services in highway safety 
movements, become familiar with the 
motor laws of your state. I am sure if 
you will do these things our streets and 
highways will be made safer, we will see 
a decrease in the annual accident toll, 
and you will find that your business will 


prosper.” ’ 
In developing his theme “Insurance 
Agents vs. Highway Accidents” the 


speaker explained that he had selected 
this topic because the agent deals direct- 
ly with about 30% of the motor vehicle 
owners and operators of the country; 
that today, with insurance claims on 
highway accidents in excess of premi- 
ums, “this makes each of you an inter- 
ested factor if for no other reason than 
that your livelihood (in some part at 
least) depends on premiums paid.” Con- 
tinuing he said: 

“The question of highway accidents is 
of vital importance to our entire popu- 
lation when you consider that in 1931 we 
killed 33,400 persons and injured more 
than 1,000,000, with an economic loss of 


at least $2.500,000,000, which is a per cap- 
ita cost of $20 per person. Highway ac- 
cidents have been increasing each year 

“nd although this is not in the same pro- 
rortion as the increase in motor vehicle 
registrations the totals are becoming 
alarming. 

Wake Up Thoughtless Public 

“Industry has done a fine job in re- 
ducing industrial accidents but their 
problem has been much easier in dealing 
with employe groups than that of mak- 
ing the individual motorist realize his 
personal responsibility in operating au- 
tomobiles. 

“Automobiles are harmless pieces of 
machinery until we drive them; then, and 
only then, do they become death dealing 
machines. It is because of this and the 
fact that some of us will not do as the 
laws require that highway accident pre- 
vention committees are being formed all 
over our country for the purpose of edu- 
cating motorists in safety practices. 

“The states are doing everything pos- 
sible through law administration and en- 
dorsement to bring about a decrease in 
highway accidents and unless something 
is done to relieve this condition I proph- 
esy enactment of drastic laws governing 
the regulation and operation of motor 
vehicles. 

“Your business makes it incumbent up- 
on you to render service to those doing 
business with you, and surely this is a 
service that should be profitable to you 
if through your efforts reduction can be 
shown in highway accidents. After all, 
you have only one commodity for sale, 
and the realization that the standard by 
which the motoring public measures our 
individual or combined efforts is that in- 
tangible thing called SERVICE which 
should be a constant spur towards the 
highest ideals. 

“With this thought always before you 
your greatest effort in SERVICE to your 
insured is by contact, personal or cor- 
respondence, directing attention to the 
things that will preserve the safety of 
themselves, other highway users and 
their motor vehicles by periodical in- 
spections.” 





ALBERT W. WHITNEY 


awards; how through the organization of 
a nation wide claim information service, 
through the prosecution of fraudulent 
claimants, dishonest attorneys and doc- 
tors, progress is being made. Mr. Whit- 
ney also referred to Robert Meade, one 
of the rating chiefs, who has been active 
in telling how rates are made, and how 
communities which allow juries to make 
excessive awards will reap the result in 
increased rates, a story, said the speak- 
er, which the agent is the best person 
in the world to relate in his community. 

To round out the Bureau’s representa- 
tion Miss Mildred Pressman, librarian, 
was on hand to look after the insurance 
library which the Special Libraries As- 
sociation had installed and also to show 
how the bureau through its own library 
can help the agent on conservation prob- 
lems. Robert Monaghan, publicity de- 
partment of the bureau, was also ready 
to tell about the bureau's publicity pro- 
gram in its relationship to the work of 
agents. 

Sees Agents and Companies Closer 

Together 

After calling attention to the bureau's 
conference room in which an exhibit was 
set up, the pamphlets for free distribu- 
tion such as “The Agent and Traffic Ac- 
cidents—A Program,” and one about 
ready for distribution describing the 
work of the organization, Mr. Whitney 
extended an invitation to those present 
to visit the 1 Park Avenue, New York, 
headquarters, so as to see at first hand 
th organization “at work” and thus get 
a better appreciation of what is being 
done. He closed by saying: 

“I am aware that there has not been 
in the past the best possible co-opera- 
tion between the companies and the 
agents. This is not the occasion for dis- 
cussing the reasons for this, but it is an 
occasion for pointing out the way in 
which the situation can be improved. 
Such organized contact as there has been 
has for the most part come about in the 
effort to adjust certain differences. Now 
a negative basis is a terribly poor basis 
to get together on. The companies and 
the agents should first come together on 
a basis of their common interests rather 
than on a basis of their differences 
After they have learned to work together 
successfully on such a positive, construc- 
tive basis, this basis of understanding 
can be carried over into the field where 
their interests appear to diverge. Work 
in the traffic safety field furnishes such 
an opportunity. 

“This has been exactly how the safety 
movement has operated in the case of 
labor and management. The industrial 
safety field was the first place where a 
genuine basis of common self-interest was 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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National Ass’n Membership 1 1,487; 
Gain of 2,096 in Five Year Period 


However, Present Total Shows Drop of 1,218 From the High 
Point of 12,705 a Year Ago; 1,726 New Members 
Added in Last Twelve Months But Withdrawals 

More Than Offset This Fine Record 


The membership report of the Nation- 
al Association, presented by Ezra M 
Sparlin of Rochester, N. Y., chairman 
of the membership committee, showed a 
total of 11,487 members on August 31, 
1932, or exactly 1,218 less than the mem- 
bership of 12,705 which the Association 
had on September 1, 1931. The net loss 
of less than 10% in a year of depression 
was considered excellent and the result 
of hard work on the part of state asso- 
ciations. During the last year fifteen 
state associations showed a net increase 
in membership and eleven states reached 
or exceeded the quota set for the five 
year period just ended. 

A larger number of members were 
dropped during the past fiscal year than 
any other year since the beginning of the 
Five Year Development Program. Most 
of them were removed for non-payment 
of dues, but an unusually large number 
were lost because of consolidation or re- 
tirement from business. 

The membership on September 1, 1931, 
was 12,705, or 1,382 less than the final 
quota set for August 31, 1932. 1,726 new 
members were added last year or 344 
more than required to reach the objec- 
tive. Although the removals more than 
offset this gain, it is reasonable to as- 
sume in normal times this activity along 
membership lines would have resulted in 
a very substantial net increase. 

The state association having the larg- 
est percentage of increase during the 
year was Washineton. It began the year 
with a membership of 152, and finished 
with 250, a net increase of 98 or 64% 
Iowa comes second with a net increase 
of 26%. Incidentally, lowa came through 
with a vigorous campaign during August 
that brought it 103 members in that 
month alone, 


Washington Wins Cup 


“Washington, accordingly, wins this 
year’s membership cup,” Mr. Sparlin re- 
ported, “and is entitled to assume its 
place in the membership hall of fame 
alongside of the respective winners of 
this cup in the past four years, namely, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Louisiana 
and Nebraska. 

“On September 1, 1927, when the Five 
Year Development Program began there 
were nine states in which there were no 
members belonging to the National As- 
sociation. These nine states closed the 
fiscal year on August 31, 1932, with the 
following number of members: Arizona 
47, Idaho 28, Maryland 33, Montana 24, 
Nevada 7, New Mexico 8, North Dakota 
13, Oregon 113 and Wyoming 22, or a 
total of 295, 

“At the beginning of the past fiscal 
year seven states were not affiliated with 
the National Association. During the 
year the organization welcomed into its 
fold new state association units in Wy- 
oming and Colorado. Just before the 
close of the year we were also notified 
of the affiliation of a new state associa- 
tion in Montana. It is our earnest hope 
that before very long associations will be 
organized and affiliated with us in the 
four states of Arizona, Maryland, New 
Mexico and North Dakota. 

“August 31, 1932, not only signified the 
close of another fiscal year—it also was 
the last date of the Five Year Develop- 
ment Program. One of the principal ob- 
jectives of this program was a 50% in- 
crease in membership. Although this 


was not attained by the National Asso- 





EZRA M. SPARLIN 


ciation, several State Associations did 
reach and even surpassed their individual 
quotas. Louisiana heads the list with a 
69% increase over the fifth year quota 
It is closely followed by Texas with an 
increase of 66%. In actual number of 
members over the quota the Texas As- 
sociation again crosses the line a winner 
in net numerical gain since September 1, 
1927, as it has an increase of 392. Cali- 
fornia is a close second with a net gain 
of 379, while Louisiana stands third with 
the fine showing of a net gain of 242, 
because they raised their membership 
from 158 to an even 400.” 





Auto Safety 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the Bureau in co-operation with ten 
large oil companies of the East, last Oc- 
tober. This campaign is carried out by 
placing attractive colored warning pos- 
ters in all of the service stations of the 
companies in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. The success of it has been 
so great that it is now planned to extend 
the poster service to twnty states in 
1933.” 
Operations of Halsey and Stack 


Mr. Hall then told of the work of 
Maxwell Halsey, traffic engineer of the 
Bureau, who has advised with many 
cities and state motor vehicle authori- 
ties on their traffic engineering problems 
He told of the summer tour of Dr. Her- 
bert J. Stack, supervisor of child safety 
education, through eight southern states 
this summer; on this trip he addressed 
teachers’ colleges, summer sessions of 
universities, state and local insurance or- 
ganizations, and Legion groups. 

The speaker’s contact with motor ve- 
hicle departments throughout the United 
States has led him to believe that the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has one 
of the best organized motor vehicle de- 
partments in the country. This work, 
he said, has been accomplished by Ben- 
jamin G. Eynon, former commissioner of 
motor vehicles for the Commonwealth 
Mr. Hall declared that Mr. Eynon is 
recognized as one of the outstanding mo- 
tor vehicle authorities, and that Penn- 
sylvania has done remarkable work on 
automobile legislation. 


Bennett on Admitted Assets 


(Continued from Page 16) 


service rendered is not involved in this 
underwriting proposition. The true cri- 
terion in all commission matters lies in 
a reasonable compensation for service 
rendered. Any practice that results in 
a diversion of any portion of the com- 
mission on large premium units to poli- 
ticians and grafters is vicious and ought 
to be remedied immediately. Insurance 
has quite a sufficient burden to bear now 
in government taxes and fees without 
being subjected to contributions for sup- 
posed influence, wholly without merit 
and only adding to the cost which the 
public must pay. 

When it comes to the government’s 
business, particularly in the surety field, 
need one mention the Hoover Dam? But 
that is by no means the end of the story. 
We know how, during the present year, 
contracts were let on a number of de- 
partmental buildings at Washington, 
and the bonds were written at a greatly 
reduced rate, with commission allowance 
cut to 10%. Later it developed that the 
bonding companies received above the 
given rate, and that the agent contrib- 
uted two-thirds of his commission, not 
to the government alone, because the 
companies also reaped a profit thereon. 

More recently, it has come to my at- 
tention that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency at Washington offered directly to 
a group of companies, schedule receiver- 
ship bonds on failed federal banks, for- 
merly in the New Jersey Fidelity & Plate 
Glass Co., insisting upon paying a pre- 
mium that eliminates commissions to 
agents. Some of the companies refused, 
others wrote the business. Such govern- 
mental activities are out of line with good 
business practices. Our respect goes out 
to the companies which refused to par- 
ticipate. Since July 1, it is reported that 
the Bureau rate has been restored, but 
the business is still concentrated in 
Washington with new bonds brought 
under the same unfair schedule. 


Government Encroachment on Insurance 


I feel impelled at this time to warn 
the members of the National Associa- 
tion against the further encroachment 
into the business of the insurance agent 
by the Government Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. There lies within the 
province of these federal organizations 
a.potential harm to the agents of great 
dimensions. These government agencies 
appear to be impressed with the whole- 
sale insurance idea. The specious rea- 
son given is economy of operation. The 
real danger lies in the influence that 
may be wielded by certain insurance 
companies, or large insurance brokers 
who are after this business en bloc. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, operating as a banking institution, 
claims the need for a bankers blanket 
bond protecting all of its huge financial 
transactions. Already a standard sure- 
ty form has been promulgated and a spe- 
cial rate constructed on a_ wholesale 
basis. No doubt its next step will be 
in the direction of contract bonds in 
financing self-liquidation construction 
programs, its proposal being to place a 
billion and a half dollars into these proj- 
ects. 


It is contended by the companies and 
brokers dealing with the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board that one schedule can 
be set up, or one general national cover 
contract written, to embrace all of the 
insurance required on all loans made 
upon insurable values. Along with this 
will undoubtedly go sub-standard rates 
as usual in such cases. 


This centralization of power may car- 
ry with it an attempt to concentrate all 
of the insurance business possible, to 
the obvious disadvantage of the local 
agents where the values are located and 
the possible disregard of the overhead 
writing principle of the National Asso- 
ciation. Co-operating companies _ will 
hardly give way to the temptation, but 
it must not be forgotten that there still 


remain insurance companies with an eye 
single to increasing volume and the sup- 
posed advantage of large premium units 


Agent Must Prepare for New Era 


The paramount question before the 
agent today is how he is to prepare him- 
self for the new era’in business that is 
before him. If he clings to tradition and 
precedent, he will be trampled down 
under the feet of the new generation 
which keeps up with the tempo of mod- 
ern business conditions. He must gird 
his loins and go forward, keeping in step 
with the onward march. 

I see signs that he is going forward. 
He is advancing with the new era when 
he makes his preparations to deal more 
justly with his companies in the matter 
of collections and payment of balances. 
Whether or not this Association is suc- 
cessful in providing a policy clause call- 
ing for cancellation for non-payment of 
premium, or the elimination of the evil 
in some other way, the move is in the 
right direction. 

I see another decided advance in the 
new program of highway safety. The 
agent is the logical man for the job. It 
is in his enlightened self-interest to go 
forward with it. His usefulness to the 
public cannot be questioned when he is 
devoting his energies to the saving of 
lives. He is acting well his part in mak- 
ing the broad highways of this country 
instruments of benefit and value instead 
of creatures of death and destruction. 
This work is truly a substantial admit- 
ted asset. 

The oncoming years may, and likely 
will, bring the necessity for wrecking 
some of our most prized temples of tra- 
dition. It sounds like treason even to 
mention the tearing down of the sacred 
heritage of Paul v. Virginia. It is more 
than a half century since Mr. Justice 
Marshall, one of the greatest jurists of 
all time, handed down his opinion, de- 
claring that insurance is not commerce, 
and therefore without the purview of 
federal control. The wisdom of his de- 
cision at that time is unquestioned. It 
has been accepted as the law of the land. 
But that was over sixty years ago. 
Enlarging Power of Trade Associations 

Compare it with another sacred tra- 
dition—the Constitution of the United 
States. Our whole government rests on 
it as a firm foundation—but it has been 
found advisable, in the wisdom of the 
lawmakers, to amend that Constitution 
nineteen times (although I am not so 
sure of the wisdom of the last amend- 
ment save one), in order to fit it to 
changing conditions. Can it not be pos- 
sible, then, that in its expanding proc- 
ess, insurance has made of itself com- 
merce, which would be better regulated 
through a central source than be sub- 
ject to the vagaries of the laws of forty- 
eight states? 

Within the past few months, Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts asked me if our 
Association would be favorable toward 
widening the powers of the Federal 
Trade Commission. I replied that while 
insurance is now held as without the 
province of federal authority, it is with- 
in the power of Congress to change the 
law when it deems necessary. The Sen- 
ator’s plan should not be treated light- 
ly. Of the fourteen points to restore 
prosperity and stop deflation enumerat- 
ed by H. I. Harriman, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the fifth is: “Amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to enlarge the 
power of trade associations.” 

If the result of amending the Act is 
successful in keeping down unfair meth- 
ods of competition and ‘unfair trade prac- 
tices; if the powers of the trade asso- 
ciation are to be enlarged so that an or- 
ganization such as ours could be in po- 
sition to regulate agency practices in- 
cluding those of non-members, isn’t it 
worth considering? Must the tradition 
of Paul v. Virginia bar us forever from 
bringing about the integration of the 
system which we have so long sought? 
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Co-operative Advertising By All 
Branches Of Insurance Is Urged 


Albert Dodge of Buffalo Tells How Other Lines of Business 
Use Radio, Newspapers, Periodicals and Speakers’ 


Bureaus to Advantage; Expense Could Be 
Shared By All 


An intense public relations campaign 
supported by local agents and fire and 
casualty companies for the purpose of 
fully acquainting the general public with 
the truth about the insurance business 
was urged by Albert Dodge of Buffalo, 
N. Y., national councillor from New 
York state. Co-operative advertising is 
particularly essential at this time Mr. 
Dodge told the convention because the 
solution of many problems facing insur- 
ance depends in large measure upon a 
correct understanding of these difficul- 
ties by the public. 

In his outline of recommendations Mr. 
Dodge suggested that the insurance 
business as a unit use the newspapers, 
radio, magazines and speaking bureaus 
to an extent which has not heretofore 
been utilized. The cost of such co-op- 
erative advertising could be shared by 
all who benefit thereby, the companies 
paying their share and the agents like- 
wise. Mr. Dodge pointed out how some 
manufacturers of popular products as- 
sess their dealers for part of the ad- 
vertising expenses. 

Following are extracts from Mr. 
Dodge’s report to the convention: 

We can take a lesson from the life 
insurance companies. They are contin- 
ually advertising in many ways to the 
public and assisting their field force in 
informing the people regarding life in- 
surance, in fact, they have carried it 
to such an extent that they now have 
practically every bank in the country 
urging the public to buy life insurance. 
More recent action is where one of the 
life companies is using radio facilities 
under a national hook-up and I am in- 
formed that a large amount of new busi- 
ness is being written on prospects re- 
ceived through this medium. Plenty of 
material is being furnished to the agents 
but very little to the public. 

Large Amount of Unsold Insurance 

In a survey that has been made it is 
estimated that there is less insurance 
carried by the public today in propor- 
tion to values than at any time in our 
history, and it would seem that now is 
the time for us to give very serious 
thought to any plan that will bring about 
a new feeling of, may I say, “insurance- 
mindedness.” I believe it is a_ serious 
menace to the stability of our financial 
structure to have such a small per- 
centage of the insurable value of the 
property in this country protected by 
insurance. This condition has been cre- 
ated to a certain extent by the fact that 
people do not realize what they are do- 
ing and unless this is forcibly brought 
to their attention immediately it will 
eventually create a very serious and dis- 
astrous condition, and it would seem to 
be the duty of every man engaged in 
the business to give his best thought and 
attention to the improvement of this 
situation. 

I have been looking over the records 
of the number of car registrations in 
the Motor Bureaus in the various states, 
and I find for instance in New York 
State alone in the year 1930 there was 
a total registration of 2,347,011 cars and 
in checking up with the National Bu- 
reau for the year 1930 which are the 
last available figures for the total num- 
ber of cars insured by all stock and mu- 
tuxl carriers I find the seemingly un- 
believable figures of 853,317, total cars 


insured, indicating that in the year 1930 
thece were approximately 1,500,000 auto- 
mobiles running about the streets of 
New York state not covered by insur- 
ance. If this is so in New York state 
probably the same situation prevails in 
other states. 

In 1930 the total registration in the 
United States was 26,563,060 cars. If we 
may take the same proportion as we 
have in New York state it shows that 
there were approximately 18,000,000 cars 
uninsured in the United States, in 1930. 
The figures for 1931 show a falling off 
of about 700,000 total registration for 
the United States. I think you will agree 
with me that this indicates that either 
the agents and companies of this coun- 
try are not of the high calibre sales- 
man that one is led to believe they are 
or else they are not taking advantage 
of the opportunities that they have, and 
are all getting into the class of “just 
another insurance agent or company.” 

It has been stated that the insurance 
interests of this country have $600,000,- 
000 invested in automobiles in one way 
or another, and it has been suggested 
that this be brought to the attention 
of manufacturers of automobiles so that 
they will give it serious consideration in 
an analysis of the possibilities of their 
sales campaigns. How much more 
necessary should it be for the insur- 
ance interests in view of the figures that 
I have just quoted to take a very defi- 
nite interest in this matter and do every- 
thing in their power to remedy the situ- 
ation. 

How Other Lines of Business Advertise 

We find other big businesses adver- 
tising us for the benefit of their own 
ends, in other words, using the business 
of insurance as a vehicle to procure busi- 
ness for themselves. I refer now to a 
recent issue of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer wherein the Cleveland Trust Co. 
published a very fine advertisement en- 
titled “Look Ahead with Insurance,” 
coupling up with the sound advice to 
“Keep Your Funds in the Bank.” 

We have also just had a very fine ex- 
ample of co-operative advertising fur- 
nished us by the Postal Telegraph Co. 
in the placing of posters in all of their 
2,000 offices from September 1 to Sep- 
tember 22 showing a reproduction of a 
famous incident in history and it is es- 
timated that 10,000,000 people daily saw 
this poster. I am very happy to say 
that this poster and the thought back of 
it is a product of Famous Advertisers, 
Inc., which institution was brought into 
being through the efforts of the first 
vice-president of the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents, Hollis 
L. Brownell of Watertown, N. Y., so we 
have here an example of at least one 
insurance man who has a vision that we 
can very well follow. 

Up to a few years ago various insur- 
ance companies spent a considerable sum 
of money on calendars, blotters, etc. 
They still spend some but not to the 
extent that they did and at the present 
time there is practically no method of 
publicity whereby the public can be in- 
formed regarding insurance. Can you 
visualize what an opportunity it would 
present right at the present moment 
when the companies are asking for in- 
creased rates on compensation cover- 
age and are getting objections to these 
increases from all parts of the country. 
If they had a medium whereby they 
could bring before the employers of this 
country a proper explanation of the rea- 
sons for the increase in conjunction with 
the work of the agents, it would cer- 
tainly assist the situation very materi- 





ally. I venture to say that not one-half 
of the employers of this country know 
what the various compensation laws pro- 
vide and the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, so how can we expect any other 
reaction than we are getting at the pres- 
ent time. 

The companies are spending a great 
amount of money in safety campaigns 
for fire prevention. What a medium a 
plan of co-operative advertising and pub- 
licity would be for the furtherance of 
these campaigns. It is astonishing how 
few people realize how automobile rates 
are made and who is responsible. How 
many people know of the wonderful or- 
ganization called the “Junior Firemen” 
which is rapidly extending all over the 
country in an endeavor to teach the 
youth of this ‘country fire prevention? 
What a wonderful opportunity to ad- 
vise the people regarding the question 
of excessive verdicts that we are con- 
stantly getting in the courts, and be a 
medium of informing people regarding 
the amount of money contributed an- 
nually by insurance premiums to bur- 
densome taxes. 

Fire Hazard Increased 

I do not know of any business of the 
size of insurance which does not adver- 
tise. I wonder if you realize when you 
sit by your radio three evenings a week, 
listening to the Lucky Strike program 
that the manufacturers of this one brand 
of cigarettes are spending an _ enor- 
mcus sum of money for the purpose of 
making the public “cigarette-minded.” 
During the year the amount expended 
runs well into the millions, and has it 
ever occurred to you that the more cig- 
arettes that are sold, the more chances 
there are for fires, and we sit idly by 
and do nothing to counteract this by not 
advising the public regarding the dan- 
ger of throwing lighted cigarettes about. 
We well know that a great amount of 
destruction of property and loss of lives 
is being caused daily by lighted cig- 
arettes thrown carelessly, yet we let this 
advertiser as well as others do every- 
thing possible to increase this hazard 
without doing anything about it. 

A considerable sum of money is being 
spent by the National Board in a pro- 
gram of national advertising which has 
been practically discontinued as far as 
the general public is concerned. The rea-: 
son for the lack of effectiveness of this 
advertising is that it does not tie in 
sufficiently with local agents. There 
must be a local touch and there must 
be wholehearted support by companies 
and agents in any campaign to make it 
a success and the way to get that sup- 
port is by having all parties at inter- 
est, financially interested, and agents 
should not only be permitted but should 
be required to do their part. 

We may well follow the plan operated 
so successfully by General Motors Corp., 
which is that they charge all of their 
dealers a certain amount on every car 
that is delivered to be devoted to their 
general advertising. For instance on 
every Chevrolet car that is delivered to 
the dealer a charge of $6.00 is made and 
retained by the General Motors Corp. for 
the purpose of advertising General Mo- 
tors products. If you will look at the 
advertising of this corporation in any 
locality you will see the local touch add- 
ed by the insertion of the names of the 
dealers in that locality at the bottom of 
the advertisement. 

There are many ways of handling this 
publicity but the best results can be ob- 
tained by using the radio, newspapers, 
periodicals, coupled up with more infor- 
mation to agents in our insurance publi- 
cations, and of the utmost importance, a 
speaker’s bureau—the last mentioned to 
be organized in each state for the pur- 
pose of disseminating information’ at all 
luncheon clubs, conventions and any 
other gatherings where it is possible to 
have the speaker attend, which should 
result in continually keeping the subject 
before the public in all sections of the 
country. 

I sincerely trust that this matter will 
be given very serious and immediate con- 
sideration by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents through its executive 
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committee and that it at once be pre- 
sented to the conference committee of 
the Fire Executives Association and the 
conference committee of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, and that prompt action be taken 
towards the working out of a plan as 
suggested, so that the business of in- 
surance may be benefited by such a cam- 
paign immediately, as the time is now 
here when it is absolutely necessary that 
some plan of this kind be followed, and 
place us in a position to remedy a dan- 
gerous and serious situation in as short 
time as possible and do our part in re- 
storing confidence in American institu- 
tions and be faithful to the trust. re- 
posed in us to see that our people are 
fully protected against disaster and loss 
of any kind. It is a big job, but we can 
do it and in doing so will be in a po- 
sition to procure the large volume of 
business which is on the way. 


The National Association convention 
went on the air over the radio four times, 
The first occasion was during the fire- 
fighting demonstration Tuesday morning 
That night the address of John J. Corn- 
well, general-counsel of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad,.was broadcast. Wednes- 
day afternoon the talk of Representa- 
tive Joseph B. Shannon of Kansas City 
on “Getting the Government Out of 
Business” was put on the air and like- 
wise the grand ball on Thursday night. 
All of the broadcasts were over Station 
WIP-WFAN, with the Independence 
Hall demonstration being carried over 
the entire network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

* * &* 

The Aetna Life group sales exhibit, 
with Stanley W. Withe in charge, at- 
tracted much favorable attention. In a 
room adjacent to the registration desk 
on the mezzanine floor the Aetna Life 
displayed sales, educational and advertis- 
ing services available for agents of the 
group. This exhibition has been a fea- 
ture of several National Association con- 
ventions, 

e * *& 

Another side attraction was the display 
of insurance literature and trade journals 
sponsored by the Special Libraries’ As- 
sociation under the leadership of Laura 
A. Woodward, librarian of the Maryland 
Casualty. The Independence room of the 
hotel was converted into a replica of an 
average insurance library and librarians 
were in charge throughout the period 
of the convention. The three-foot shelf 
of insurance literature comprising the 
ideal agents’ references was one feature 
of the exhibit. 

* * 

In preparation for the convention the 

insurance district of Philadelphia dis- 
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Carter Opposes Graded Commissions 
In Report on Workmen’s Compensation 


Chairman of Sub-Committee Finds Graded Scale With Practical 
Refunds to Assureds Creates Discrimination; Does Not 
Believe That New Stock Company Program Will Solve 
Underwriting Problem; Lists Various Objections 


Philadelphia, Sept. 22.—George W. 
Carter, one of the big producers of De- 
troit, member of the National Associa- 
tion executive committee and chairman 
of the sub-committee on workmen’s com- 
pensation conferences, voiced strong op- 
position this morning to the arrange- 
ment of a graded scale of commissions 
on compensation risks in connection with 
the recent rate increases. 

After citing at length the various steps 
taken by casualty companies during the 
last two years to solve the problem of 
mounting underwriting losses on com- 
pensation business and outlining the 
present plan Mr. Carter said that from 
a practical sales attitude no stock insur- 
ance man can successfully approach his 
customer with a graded scale of commis- 
sion system producing a discriminatory 
form of contract without injecting com- 
petition of the full pasticipating type of 
company. 

If the graded commission scale system 
is just for large compensation lines why 
not for fire and other lines? asked Mr. 
Carter. He contended that policyholders 
are going to ask that question, too, to 
the possible embarrassment of insurance 
men. 

Analyzing the new rate and commis- 
sion changes Mr. Carter presented the 
following: 

Increases Plus Reduction 

The companies have stated they can’t 
afford to write compensation business 
unless they get the increase, and the mo- 
ment they secured the increase they im- 
mediately instituted a plan to reduce 
same 5% as presented in the figures I 
quote hereunder. 

The 1931 premiums amounted to ap- 
proximately $125,000,000, embracing 702,- 
000 policies. 

3% of the number of policies, or 21,060 
policies, produce 55.5% of the business, 
totalling $69,375,000. 

$21,060,000 represents the first $1,000 of 
premium on 21,060 policies. 

The balance of $48,315,000 upon which 
124%% return of premium is to be made 
equalling $6,039,375 of which commissions 
represents $3,623,700 and _ loadings 
$2,415,750. 

20% increase over all on this $125,000,- 
000 produced a $25,000,000 increase for 
the emergency rating plan. 

Why, then, return $6,039,375, for this 
indicates that the 20% increase is not 
needed; a 15% increase with the same 
commission and same loadings would 
produce the same result for the compa- 
nies. 

Offers Personal Suggestion 

At this point I want to state that your 
chairman, without speaking for the com- 
mittee or with their authority, stated 
that it was his individual idea, if the com- 
panies had difficulty in obtaining the 
emergency increase in rate, that the 
agents would willingly sacrifice their 
commission on that percentage of the 
increase and forego same, or allow the 
increase to stand and reduce the com- 
mission on the over all to 15%. Now, 
please bear in mind that this statement 
was made as an individual and not with 
the approval or authority of the National 
Association but purely an an emergency 
measure. 

It is quite necessary that some ex- 
haustive study be made of the intricacies 
of the entire rating schedule because the 
evidence presented of the loss ratio over 
a great number of years is too drastic 
to warrant continuation of the present 
rating method. 

No one will deny that the most pros- 
perous years this country enjoyed were 
1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929. You will 
admit that the payrolls were at their 
peak and that employment continued six 
days a week. Under such favorable con- 


ditions our rating system still produced 
enormous loss ratios in the compensation 
field during these years, the most pros- 
perous era in this country. This I feel 
is an important point and needs most 
careful attention. All your graded scale 
and retrospective plan and other isms 
will never answer the point which has 
just been made. There is something else 
that must be done. 
Calls Graded Scale Discriminatory 

From a purely practical sales attitude 
I want to state that no stock insurance 
man in my opinion can successfully ap- 
proach his customer with a graded scale 
of commission system producing a dis- 
criminatory form of contract without in- 
jecting competition of the full participat- 
ing type of company whose plan, if par- 
ticipating insurance is proper, is certain- 
ly more effective than ours because we 
neglect the first thousand dollars of pre- 
mium. 

Your approach to Mr. Jones, an old 
customer, is on a new theory of under- 
writing. Your customer immediately in- 
jects the same theory of buying on every 
other class of insurance. Net results, you 


are arguing discriminatory schemes in- 
stead of the soundness, service, solvency 
and strength of stock insurance. I can’t 
sell this specific form of discriminatory 
insurance and no other stock company 
agent can for fire and casualty lines, but 
I can certainly sell service, solvency and 
strength, free from assessment type of 
insurance. We don’t want the stock com- 
panies to lose their heritage and their 
eminent place in the business world to- 
day. 

You might be interested in hearing of 
my experience with several very impor- 
tant insureds. 

Wishing to obtain their reactions to 

the new compensation discriminatory 
rate plan, I discussed same very thor- 
oughly with them and in each instance 
the insured stated that if the principle 
of return on premiums over $1,000 were 
sound in compensation insurance, what 
did I have to offer on the premiums they 
were paying for fire insurance in excess 
of $1,000. 
These clients also stated that they had 
no criticism to make regarding the com- 
pensation agents were receiving, but they 
were very exacting about the type of 
service they required and expected. 

Before the close of the discussion I ex- 
plained that the questions were merely 
hypothetical and were an attempt to as- 
certain if they felt the new plan were 
practical and would work out satisfac- 
torily to all concerned. 

Insurance Cos. and Public Utilities 

Several times the insurance companies 
have likened their plan to that of the 
public utility operation. If the compa- 


Association Kept Within Its Reduced 
Income Says Finance Chairman E. J. Cole 


Philadelphia, Sept. 21.—The finance 
committee report of Edwin J. Cole, Fall 
River, Mass., chairman, presented Tues- 
day afternoon at the meeting of state 
association officers, showed that the ex- 
penditures of the year by the National 
Association did not exceed the reduced 
income. However, the balance due the 
National Association from state associa- 
tions at the end of the fiscal year on 
August 31 totaled $16,365, compared with 
$6,423 a year ago and only $1,022 on Au- 
gust 31, 1928. Extracts from Mr. Cole’s 
report follow: 

“It was not to be expected that the 
finance committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, during the 
last year, could be relieved of the effect 
of the general financial condition prevail- 
ing in the United States, nor from a 
distressing depression affecting all busi- 
ness. In common with the general trend 
of the insurance business our associa- 
tion has had to operate on a depleted 
income. At the close of the fiscal year 
a substantial balance of unpaid alloca- 
tions from a few of the state associa- 
tions added to the burden of trying to 
make both ends meet. 

“ ‘Decreased premium income’ and ‘un- 
paid agency balances’ are not solely the 
thorns in the flesh of insurance compa- 
nies. 

“It seems fair to say that for the past 
few years the association has been on 
the up-grade with constantly increasing 
activities, all designed for the protection 
of the agent and the benefit to the busi- 
ness of insurance. To maintain this up- 
ward trend on a level income is no mean 
task. On a decreased income and corre- 
spondingly decreased expenditure it be- 
comes an unusual if not a marvelous 
adventure. 

“For the past three years the budget 
has carried an item for membership de- 
velopment work in the states represent- 
ing an amount equal to sixty cents per 
year per member. This transaction of 
collecting this amount and returning it 
to the several associations where ex- 
penses were incurred in membership 
work has not proven so satisfactory as 
anticipated, and accordingly the execu- 
tive committee a year ago ordered the 
practice discontinued as of September 1, 
1932. Other reduced expenses have been 


inaugurated in making up the new 
budget. 

New Budget Down Nearly $11,000 

“The budget of operating expenses has 
accordingly been prepared for submission 
to the executive committee, fixing the to- 
tal net operating expenses for the next 
fiscal year at $82,760, a decrease of $10,- 
725 from last year. We have done this 
only by anticipating further rigid econ- 
omy in the necessary operating costs of 
the association. It is anticipated that the 
executive committee will withdraw from 
surplus a sufficient amount to reduce this 
budget so that the payment by the states 
of the reduced allocation hereinafter set 
forth will equal the total amount re- 
quired for the decreased operating ex- 
penses for the new year. 

“For each of the last three years there 
has been allocated and certified to the 
respective state associations a charge of 
60c per month per member carried on 
the rolls of the National Association dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year. For the 
next year it is proposed to make this 
50c per month. This will only be pos- 
sible provided every state pays its allo- 
cation in full, and the few delinquent 
states pay the balance outstanding on 
the past year’s allocation. 

“It must be an additional source of 
gratification to the state associations that 
the allocation for the new fiscal year be- 
ginning September 1, 1932, will therefore 
be based upon a charge of 50c per month 
per member or $6 per year, for the num- 
ber of members carried on the rolls of 
the National Association for the last 
fiscal year, even on a decreased member- 
ship basis. This will produce a total al- 
location of $15,376 less than the preced- 
ing year. 

“This is a reduction of 16 2/3% per 
capita from the preceding three years’ 
allocation and a reduction of 18% from 
the allocation of last year. The finance 
and executive committee are hopeful that 
this reduction in income will not mate- 
rially affect the activities of the National 
Association for the coming year. The 
reduction is only possible because we 
have on hand a modest surplus from 
which can be withdrawn an amount to 
cover the difference between the total re- 
duced allocation to the several states 
and the net budget of operating ex- 
penses.” 


nies are really serious about advocating 
this likeness some very gigantic changes 
must be made in our structural organi- 
zation. The public utility has a monop- 
oly for a certain territory, operates un- 
der a franchise and as such submits its 
affairs to close scrutiny by a public util- 
ity commission representing the people 
of the state in which the utility is oper- 
ating. 

There are some four hundred insurance 
companies operating in this same terri- 
torial district of the public utility. Open 
and free competition exists. The buyer 
of insurance may select participating 
form of coverage, bureau, non- -bureau, 
etc. The only request the public asks of 
the state is that the solvency of the in- 
surance company be carefully guarded by 
the insurance commissioner and _ that 
there be no discrimination on the part 
of the individual company with its pol- 
icyholders. Beyond this the public asks 
very little of the state in the way of 
service, except perhaps I might mention 
that taxes are still with us. 

Now, if it is practical to adopt a form 
of the public utility operation it seems 
to.me that our whole capitalistic struc- 
ture and participating form of insurance 
must merge their interests into one gi- 
gantic insurance organization, Operate 
under a franchise, subject themselves to 
a commission who will answer to the 
people as to the service and the charges 
because the competitive condition has en- 
tirely ceased and a monopoly has super- 
seded it. As agents of a company with 
competition absolutely removed I imag- 
ine we would operate under any system 
the state dictated, but are the companies 
prepared to subscribe to this complete 
system? I think not, and furthermore, 
I am sure the agents are not. Above all 
the one vital loss which would occur 
would be the loss of an insurance mind- 
ed public, a tremendous reduction in in- 
surance premiums and for the most part 
only important financial transactions 
would be covered. 
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played attractive yellow posters announc- 
ing the meeting. Many company and 
agency offices had these posters in their 
windows. 
. 2 2 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association goes in for a lot of 
hard work during the week of the an- 
nual convention. After being the guests 
Sunday of-Walter J. Chase, chairman of 
the convention committee, at the Hunt- 
ington Valley Country Club, the commit- 
tee was in session at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel until early Monday morn- 
ing. Sessions were also held Monday 
until late that night and again on Tues- 
day. The members of the executive com- 
mittee include President William B. Cal- 
houn of Milwaukee, Executive Commit- 
tee Chairman Charles L. Gandy of Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Secretary-Counsel Wal- 
ter H. Bennett of New York; George W. 
Carter of Detroit; Percy H. "Goodwin of 
San Diego, Cal.; Frederick Hickman of 
Atlantic City; 7. ¢ Ridge, Jr., of Kan- 
sas City; G. Mabry Seay of Dallas; Matt 
G. Smith of Baton Rouge, La., and Allan 
I. Wolff of Chicago, 


J. Alden Tifft, chairman of the Na- 
tional Association convention publicity 
committee, and E. Simon Banks, of the 
Public Ledger, who wrote most of the 
convention newspaper releases published 
in the insurance journals the last three 
months, are being commended by many 
visiting delegates for their far-reaching 
efforts to make the convention a success 
from all standpoints despite the depres- 
sion. 

: - + 

Chicago is making a big bid for the 
1933 annual convention. Because of the 
Century of Progress Exhibition there 
next year and because the National As- 
sociation has met in the Pacific and At- 
lantic Coast districts in the last two 
years the feeling exists generally that 
Chicago will be selected. 
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Automatic Cancellation Gaining Support 


The report of the committee on auto- 
mobile cancellation of policies for non- 
payment of premiums due, presented by 
Chairman James L. Case of Norwich, 
Conn., past-president of the National 
Association, revealed a strong sentiment 
for control of credit on insurance poli- 
cies from agents, insurance commission- 
ers, company executives and others. Mr. 
Case not only stated reasons why the 
committee believes that there must be 
definite limitation placed upon exten- 
sions of credits to policyholders but like- 
wise quoted numerous extracts from let- 
ters received by him commending the 
idea of automatic cancellation. 

Following is Mr. Case’s report prac- 
tically in full: 

We have been gratified by the interest 
that has been manifested in the subject, 
not only by local agents, but by. Insur- 
ance Commissioners, company executives, 
by local boards, and by State Associa- 
tions. , 

In practically every state convention 
that has been held since March, the sub- 
ject has been given a prominent place on 
the program, and the proposal has been 
freely and ably discussed. — 

In most of these conventions, the sen- 
timent has been favorable and of a con- 
structive character, and, to my_ knowl- 
edge, only one State Association has 
taken a definite stand in opposition to it. 

We have received hundreds of letters 
from agents, urging us to do all we pos- 
sibly can to secure the adoption of the 
plan, but a few agents have written that 
they do not believe it is feasible, or, at 
least, possible of attainment. 

We have felt that a consistent and 
continuous effort should be made to se- 
cure a general consideration of the sub- 
ject, because of a strong conviction that 
the collection problems of today are such 
as to warrant and demand the wisest 
solution possible. 


Hope for Favorable Action by 
Commissioners 


We believe that the plan should be 
endorsed, in principle, at least, by the 
Insurance Commissioners Convention, 
and we hope that such action will be 
taken by that organization at its next 
annual meeting, which is to be held next 
month in Dallas, Tex. 

Certain individual commissioners have 
expressed themselves as being in sym- 
pathy with the proposal and hope to see 
it succeed. 

One said: “It seems to me that your 
endeavor is worthy of thoughtful and 
mature consideration by the fire insur- 
ance companies, and especially by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. If 
our local agency system is to be saved, 
steps must be taken by the National 
Board to save the agents, as well as their 
member companies, Therefore, I believe 
that the matter should be worked out 
by the National Board, and that it should 
force its membership to enforce a rule 
whereby their companies would only ap- 
point agents who would live up to the 
rule. I believe that unless something 
is done, the American Agency system, as 
now is, will utterly collapse.” 

Another wrote: “I am fully in accord 
with your ideas with reference to the 
cancellation of all policies for non-pay- 
ment of premiums. Surely it would be 
a move in the proper direction and 
would relieve some abuses which have 
grown into practices, and it would also 
be beneficial to the agents in making 
their collections.” 

Another made the following comment: 
“There isn’t an argument to support the 
weakness of the collection systems em- 
ployed in the insurance business today, 
but I think you will have to work out 
your plan in detail and obtain genuine 


Report of Chairman James L. Case Includes Favorable En- 
dorsements of Idea from Company Executives, Insurance 
Commissioners, Agents, Local Boards and Others; Com- 
mittee Hopes for Strong Action by National Association 
and Commissioners’ Convention 


enthusiasm from the companies, before 
we, as commissioners, can co-operate, 
and I am sure you will eventually do so.” 

Another made this statement: “My de- 
partment is well aware of the growth of 
the collection evil and we expect to draft 





JAMES L. CASE 


legislation along the line suggested by 
your plan.” 


Views of Company Executives 


Company executives have been some- 
what silent, officially, in expressing their 
opinions, but a few have written to me, 
and I quote some of the opinions they 
have expressed. 

(a) “I think you are doing excellent 
work in connection with the automatic 
cancellation proposal, and I wish you 
success. We have seriously discussed the 
subject in our office and the principle 
problem, we think, will come in secur- 
ing an amendment to the policy contracts 
in some of the states.” 

(b) “I hope you will not let up on the 
pressure for something constructive in 
the automatic cancellation controversy. It 
is one of the really big things that have 
been started this year. More power to 
you and your associates.” 

(c) “I have been discussing the matter 
with a number of prominent company 
managers and officials and we believe the 
time is ripe for a thorough consideration 
and possibly definite action. You have 
my good wishes and I shall be very glad 
to co-operate with you in any way I may 
be able to.” 

(d) “As long as the home office fails 
to enter into a co-operative arrangement 
concerning rigid adherence to balance 
rules there will always be dissatisfac- 
tion with settlements. My comment 
would be that we should act with cour- 
age, and promptly suspend any agency 
that did not pay promptly. If we did, 
it would cure the trouble.” 

(e) “Our company has recently taken 
the following action and has notified its 
agents accordingly. All agency balances 
must be paid when due, or an agency 
will be suspended and no additional busi- 
ness will be accepted until a settlement 
has been made. This is not a ‘hard 
boiled’ rule, it is just good business. Our 
agents should, therefore, enforce a thirty 
day credit limit and cancel all policies 
that are not paid for. Some day, if not 


now, they will thank us for adopting this 
plan.” 

(f) “I have been thinking a great deal 
about the subject of automatic cancel- 
lation and I am suggesting that your 
proposal would secure results more rap- 
idly if the task should be taken up by 
the insurance interests in each individ- 
ual state. In other words, why not ask 
each State Association to set itself to 
the task of placing in the statutes, or, 
through a ruling of its Insurance Depart- 
ment, the cancellation clause you have 
in mind? Isn’t the suggestion worth 
considering ?” 


Local Board and State Ass'n Opinions 


Local boards and State Associations 
have discussed the proposition very gen- 
erally and a number of resolutions have 
been adopted and copies sent to us. 

In order that you may know the senti- 
ment that has been expressed, I quote 
some of the opinions we have received. 

(a) “We, as a committee, believe that 
the time is ripe for the inclusion of our 
automatic cancellation clause in fire, cas- 
ualty, and surety policies. We believe 
that the limit of the credit period should 
be thirty days from the date of issue 
of a policy instead of the fifteenth day 
of the following month. It might be 
better to suspend the insurance for non- 
payment, rather than cause it to be null 
and void. To secure effective results the 
proposed clause should have practically 
the unanimous approval of the local 
agents, general agents, company officials, 
and the insurance commissioners. We 
believe that the subject is one of vital 
importance and we urge its fullest con- 
sideration in the hope that definite action 
may be taken at an early date.” 

(b) “We think that it is time to im- 
press our clients with the idea that we 
are business men, and not goats, and 
that the purchase of insurance, which we 
purvey, should obligate them, not us, to 
pay the premiums, and that the benefits 
of the protection offered should be ob- 
tainable only when premiums are paid 
without too much delay. 

“We favor the plan to have the auto- 
matic cancellation clause effective thirty 
days after the effective date of a pol- 
icy, first, because it affords a reasonable 
period of credit; second, because it treats 
all alike; and third, because it would 
facilitate the work in our offices by not 
putting too much strain on last minute 
collections. We believe now is the time 
to act.” 

(c) “The president of another Associa- 
tion writes that his organization has vot- 
ed to support the proposal 100% and he 
says that in their opinion, favorable ac- 
tion would tend to place the insurance 
business on a higher plane; that it would 
enable agents to collect their premiums 
more promptly and thereby make pos- 
sible the payment of current accounts 
to companies, more promptly.” 

(d) “We are deeply interested and 
much concerned in the matter of Auto- 
matic Cancellation of policies for non- 
payment of premium, and we recommend 
the appointment of a special committee 
to confer with the officers of the Na- 
tional Association, or a proper commit- 
tee thereof, on the subject matter.” 


Further Endorsements 


I cannot take more time to quote in 
detail from other communications but 
here are a few sentences taken from let- 
ters that have been received. 

(a) “I believe that the automatic can- 
cellation proposal is one of the most im- 


portant and necessary matters that has 
come before the insurance organizations 
of America in many years.” 

(b) “I heartily endorse the efforts of 
your committee in trying to find a prop- 
er method of making possible automatic 
cancellation for all forms of insurance 
contracts and I trust that you may find 
ways and means of accomplishing it in 
the very near future.” 

(c) “Out here on the Coast, the col- 
lection problem is omnipresent and we 
feel that the thirty days automatic can- 
cellation proposal will be found to be the 
final solution of our present collection 
difficulties.” 

(d) One agent, after expressing his 
approval of what is being done, wrote 
“The only alternative to the plan that I 
can think of is the issuance of an en- 
tirely new type of a policy, worded some- 
what as follows: 

In consideration of —— dollars; pay- 
able at the option of the assured, the 
company hereby agrees to indemnify Joe 
Doe, etc., etc.” 

This method, he suggests, would make 
every one a master of his own fate; as- 
sured, agent, and company, and that it 
would remove from all of us the stigma 
of being merely “rubber stamps.” 


Opposition from One State 


It is but natural that a proposal of 
such importance should have opposition, 
and I am, therefore, anticipating the 
privilege of listening to the negative side 
of the question, which, I hope, will be 
presented to this convention, by the dis- 
tinguished president of the Virginia As- 
sociation which, a few weeks ago, voted 
not to endorse the proposal. 

This is the place for every one to ex- 
press his opinion freely and frankly, for 
if automatic cancellation is not a desir- 
able and efficient means by which to 
fight the deplorable collection evils of 
the present day, the sooner we come to 
a definite conclusion, the better it will 
be for all concerned. : 

Your committee very earnestly desires 
to have the subject presented from every 
angle possible, for now is the time, and 
this is the place to discuss it both “pro 
and con.” 

Something should be done to improve 
existing conditions and we should make 
an important and far reaching decision. 

What we do will have a tremendous 
influence upon the future of the insur- 
ance business as a whole, and as a com- 
mittee, we believe that the proposal 
should be given every possible oppor- 
tunity for consideration and discussion. 

We, therefore, suggest that action be 
taken approving and reaffirming the res- 
olutions passed at the Cleveland mid- 
year meeting last March. 

That each and every agent present, in 
this great convention, shall consider him- 
self appointed a member of “a commit- 
tee of the whole,” and charged with the 
duty of doing everything within his 
power to help bring to pass, at an early 
date, the consummation of the aim, ob- 
ject, and purpose sought by the auto- 
matic cancellation resolution. 

Reasons for Automatic Cancellation 


We believe such action is desirable: 

1. Because efficient business methods 
demand the prompt collection of insur- 
ance premiums; 

2. Because a distinguished company 
executive recently stated that uncollected 
premiums of the fire and casualty com- 
panies amount to more than $25,000,000. 

3. Because the over 90 days unpaid 
balances due companies have reached an 
amount that makes these accounts a 
matter of most serious concern. 

4. Because the proposal would make 
possible a prompt settlement, with com- 
panies, of agents’ monthly balances. 

5. Because the collection systems now 
being used in fire, casualty, and surety 
business in America are not producing 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Pres. Rush of North America Finds 


Stability of Agency System Assured 


So Long as Producers Provide Efficiently in Future As They 
Have in the Past the American Agency System is Secure, 
He Tells Delegates at Complimentary Luncheon Given in 
North America Building; Speaks in Favor of Broad 


Coverages Properly Rated 


President Benjamin Rush of the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America expressed 
confidence in the future of the American 
local agent when speaking brieflv at the 
complimentary luncheon given Wednes- 
dav at the North America hone office to 
delegates and guests to the convention. 
Mr. Rush also drew upon his training 
-S a marine executive as well as a fire 
insurance man when he said that the in- 
surance necessities of American interests 
and commerce must be considered na- 
tionally and companies here must be per- 
mitted and prepared to give adequate in- 
surance to cover hazards in any part of 
the world. This insurance must be 
prepared and rated so that there will not 
be inducements to go outside of the 
United States for coverages desired. 

Mr. Rush’s remarks follow in part: 

“As we all know the insurance business 
in recent years has been and is in a con- 
siderably upset condition. The present 
worldwide depression has had an ines- 
capable influence on our business, and it 
is greatly to our credit that our insur- 
ance companies have come through the 
storm with such a comparatively small 
number of casualties. It testifies to the 
soundness of our system of organization 
that this thing is so. 

“One of the factors, which has made 
for this stability, is, I think, our realiza- 
tion of the unity of the insurance or- 
ganization as a whole—our realization, 
whether our individual position be com- 
pany official, general agent, local agent, 
loss adjuster, solicitor, or employe, that 
we are all members of one great famliy, 
that what injures one injures all, and 
that no particular subdivision of our in- 
surance fraternity can prosper at the ex- 
pense of the other members of that or- 
ganization. 

Believes Agency System Permanent 

“As the American Agency System has 
now been in existence for more than a 
century and a quarter, its stability may 
be conceded to be well assured, for there 
has not yet been found any system which 
equals it in its ability to serve the needs 
of the insuring public efficiently and eco- 
nomically. Granted that this efficiency 
and economy continues, I think we can 
dismiss from our mind any foreboding as 
to the local agent disappearing from the 
insurance picture, nor does it greatly 
matter whether he be called a_ local 
agent, general agent, special agent or 


branch manager, or any other title, so 
long as he provides efficiently the neces- 
sary link between the policyholder and 
the company, and so long as he receives 
adequate remuneration for the work 
which he performs. 

“I, for one, can envisage no possibility 
of his services ever being dispensed with; 
provided his efficiency is equal to the de- 
mands of the future, and that qualifica- 
tion, gentlemen, lies in your own hands. 

“Feeling as I do that we are all mem- 
bers of one family, I know that this gath- 
ering will address itself to the correct 
solution of the vital problems now facing 
the insurance business. 

“Our guiding star to show us the way 
we should travel is our duty to the pol- 
icyholder to see that he gets the kind of 
insurance which is best suited to his 
needs at the cheapest possible rate con- 
sistent with sound security and with ade- 
quate service. We serve ourselves best 
when we place our own interests last. 

“Our whole insurance organization ex- 
ists for the service of the policyholder, 
and in order to perform the service 
which he has a right to expect from us 
we must be able to put ourselves in his 
shoes, think with his mind, anticipate his 
needs, and then when this is done pro- 
vide him with the coverage which our 
experience shows is best suited to satis- 
fy his needs. 

Must Give Broad Insurance at Fair 

Rates 

“In doing this we must think nation- 
ally, as well as locally. The days when 
the insurance necessities of America 
were wholly of a parochial nature are 
long since past. American commerce 
and American interests are now world- 
wide, and if we are to do our duty we 
must be ready to provide American citi- 
zens with insurance adequate to cover 
the hazards to which he or his property 
may be exposed in any portion of the 
world, and to do it so efficiently and 
cheaply that there shall be no induce- 
ment to our fellow citizen to go outside 
the United States for the insurance cov- 
erage which he may desire. 

“It is a great temptation to me to en- 
large upon this picture and go into de- 
tails—that, however, is not my duty— 
and I should be trespassing on the time 
of those of your members who, doubt- 
less, have considered this matter as fully, 
if not more fully, than have I.” 


First Highway Accident Symposium 
A Success; Co-operate With Bureau 


National Association Members Alert To Need For Reducing 
Auto Accident Toll; Perey H. Goodwin Tells What Is Being 
Done; James L. Case, Warner S. Shaffi, David North and 


Others Discuss Methods 
Philadelphia, Sept. 22—The Thursday 


afternoon session devoted to a sympo- 
sium discussion on highway accidents, 
the first time that such a feature has 
appeared on a National Association pro- 
gram, demonstrated beyond all question 
that the producing forces of the country 
were keenly alert to the need for their 
co-operation in reducing the rising toll 
of automobile fatalities. After the set 
speeches of safety experts of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, all of which are reviewed in 
this issue, Percy H. Goodwin, past presi- 
dent of the Association, took the floor 


and urged with all the vigor that he 
possessed that it was up to the agents 
to prove to their companies that they 
would do what was necessary to make 


the highway safety program of the bu- 
reau a success in their communities. He 
pictured the situation in this fashion: 

“In reality the National Association is 
‘sitting in’ with the Bureau, advising and 
practically guiding all that that body 
will do in the future, not only in safety 
work but in ridding our business of a 
lot of losses that have been paid to 
crooks who have been milking the com- 
panies.” Mr. Goodwin said it was high- 
ly important that the public know how 
rates are made, how accident decreases 
will lower their premium costs. He urged 
that the superiority of stock companies 
over other types of carriers be stressed 
constantly. 

Pointing out that the Bureau will be 
only too glad to send its experts to par- 


ticular localities where bad accident sit- 


uations exist, Mr. Goodwin emphasized 
that agents be prepared to give them the 
right kind of a reception, backing up 
their efforts wholeheartedly, paving the 
way for them to speak before civic clubs 
and other bodies, “If you do not back 
up the Bureau’s experts,” warned Mr. 
Goodwin, “you will not be backing up 
your own officers for we are heart and 
soul behind this movement.” 
Case Stimulates Discussion 

James L. Case of Norwich, Conn., long 
active in the accident reduction move- 
ment, led the discussion following Mr. 
Goodwin, pointing out that the same de- 
termination which motivated agents to 
back up the national Fire Prevention 
movement should also be given to a na- 
tional accident prevention campaign. 
“Fellow agents,” he challenged, “what 
have you done or what are you. going 
to do about this situation!” He did not 
have to wait long for requests to take 
the floor came thick and fast from all 
parts of the hall. 

Warren S. Shaw of Brockton, secre- 
tary of the New England advisory board, 
made the suggestion that if agents would 
make contacts with their state motor 
vehicle commissioners they would be 
given co-operation. He told how A. W. 
Whitney, National Bureau associate gen- 
eral manager, had arranged for such a 
contact when his group had taken their 
problem up with the Bureau. A meet- 
ing with the state commissioner followed 
and genuine interest and cordial co-oper- 
ation was given to the New England 
agents; furthermore, several are now 
represented on the Massachusetts Gov- 
ernor’s committee on highway safety. 

Mr. Reynolds of Duluth then told 
about his city’s encouraging reduction of 
accidents among school children which 
led Mr. Case to remark that it was a 
fact that this type of accident showed 
a marked reduction whereas accidents to 
older people were on the increase. David 
North, New Haven, said that the Con- 





Luncheon Host 
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necticut agents’ association was heart 
and soul behind the safety movement; 
that the fatalities in the state this year 
had decreased and that a further drop 
was expected. 


One of the most stimulating reports of 
progress came from McAllister Carson 
of Charlotte, N. C., who said that after 
Dr. Herbert J. Stack of the Bureau had 
given them the idea this summer his 
association had enlisted the aid of the 
city’s firemen and police in getting bill- 
board posters on display at fifty strategic 
points. He praised the newspapers for 
their editorial support and Station WBT 
for its broadcasting co-operation. 





Inspect Fire Mark 


Collection 


Philadelphia, Sept. 21.—Following the 
complimentary luncheon by the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America today to 
more than 700 delegates and guests to 
the convention, many of those present 
viewed the remarkable collection of old 
fire marks, ship models, eighteenth cen- 
tury policies and other historical docu- 
ments, some of which are signed by 
George Washington, in the home office 
building. President Benjamin Rush es- 
corted a group of agents and guests 
through the board of directors’ room 
and his private office, both of which are 
built and furnished in colonial style. 


Local Board Report Read by 


F. T. Priest 


Philadelphia, Sept. 22—The local 
board committee, headed by Frank T. 
Priest of Wichita, Kan., recommended 
today that each state association appoint 
a local board committee and that each 
local board appoint a committee to bring 
to the membership a discussion of the 
problems developed in the American 
Agency Bulletin, the National Associa- 
tion’s weekly publication. ‘Mr. Priest 
said that the goal of the association 
should be to make every local board co- 
extensive in membership. The commit- 
tee is advising with and making sugges- 
tions to local boards as the opportunity 
to help presents itself. 








America Fore Group 


Prints Directory 

Philadelphia, Sept. 21—The America 
Fore Companies scored a distinct hit 
with the delegates to the convention by 
distributing Wednesday morning a com- 
plete directory of agents and guests, giv- 
ing names, hotel and room numbers. 
These directories were taken eagerly and 
helped many to find friends whom they 
knew were present but had not been 
able to locate. 





Walter J. Chase General 
Chairman 
Philadelphia, Sept. 21—Walter J. 
Chase, general chairman of the conven- 
tion and member of the Philadelphia 
agency of Henry W. Brown & Co., has 
been a leader in the production field in 
the Quaker City for many years. He 
helped reorganize the Philadelphia asso- 
ciation four years ago and has been a big 
factor in that body since. For the last 
twelve years he has been a member of 
the executive committee of the Philadel- 
phia Fire Underwriters Association and 
his insurance career dates back thirty- 
three years. He started as a special 
agent for the Liverpool & London & 
Globe and was with that company for 
fifteen years. Because of his prestige 
and recognized ability as a leader he 
was selected to head the general com- 

mittee in charge of this convention. 





Case Report 
(Continued from Page 27) 


results necessary to maintain the per- 
manent solvency of either the agents or 
the companies. 

6. Because under present conditions a 
successful local agent is compelled to 
spend at least a half of his working 
hours as a premium collector instead of 
a premium producer. 

7. Because the plan would tend to 
make local agents better collectors than 
they are at present. 

8. Because at the present time busi- 
ness conditions are demanding many 
changes and the collection systems of 
the future must fulfill the requirements. 

9. Because fire, casualty, and surety 
premium collections should be granted 
equal rights with life insurance pre- 
mium collections. 

10. Because we believe that the princi- 
ple is correct and that, in practice, it 
would be of a constructive benefit to 
both companies and agents alike and, in 
the last analysis, to the public as well. 
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The Law Relating 


to 


Automobile Insurance 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1,000 
automobile insurance cases and contains more than three times 
the amount of text contained in the First Edition. All the Eng- 
lish and Canadian cases are included. 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The 
statement of the law necessarily includes many of the leading 
principles of insurance law generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated 


in detail. 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 
pages, arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facili- 


tate reference. 


PART I 


Automobile Insurance Generally 
Chapter 
I. Constitution of the Contract 
II. Construction of Policy 
III. Reformation of Policy 
IV. Cancellation of Policy 
V. Notice and Proofs of Loss 


VI. Agents, Brokers and Adjusters 
VII. Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award 
VIII. Extent of Loss and Amount of 
Recovery 
IX. Option to Repair 
X. Representations and Warran- 
ties 
XI. Subrogation 
XII. Actions and Defenses 


PART II 


Matters Pertaining to the Differ- 
ent Kinds of Automobile 


Insurance 
Chapter 
XIII. Fire Insurance 
, XIV. Theft Insurance 
XV. Collision Insurance 
XVI. Confiscation Insurance 
XVII. Transportation Insurance 
XVIII. Liability Insurance 
XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds 
Covering Public Service 
Vehicles 
XX. Compulsory Liability Insur- 
ance 
XXI. Mutual and Reciprocal Com- 


panies and Associations 
Table of Cases 
Index 
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The Eastern Underwriter Co., 
94 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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Second Edition of Simpson on THE LAW RELATING 
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Many Prominent Company Executives 
Seen At Sessions and in Hotel Lobby 


Philadelphia, Sept. 21—With the Na- 
tional Association convention located in 
Philadelphia, so close to the big insur- 
ance centers of the East, a large number 
of company executives were on hand to 
greet their producers from all parts of 
the country. Among those seen in the 
lobby of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
were the following: , 

Wilfred Kurth and Harold V. Smith, 
Home; J. B. Levison, Charles R. Page, 
Charles C. Hannah and James F. Crafts, 
Fireman’s Fund; John M. Thomas, Na- 
tional Union; William Quaid, Southern 
Fire; Fredrick V. Bruns, Excelsior 
Fire; Cecil F. Shallcross, North British 
& Mercantile; Frederick Richardson, 
General Accident; Gustavus Remak, Jr., 
and Samuel P. Rodgers, Insurance Co. of 
the State of Pennsylvania; H. Edward 
Bilkey and James H. Perry, Globe & 
Rutgers; William F. Dooley, Lamar Hill 
and Ernest A. Henne, America 
fleet; Ralph Rawlings, Monarch Fire; 
Harold Knox and Hans J. Thomsen, Cor- 
roon & Reynolds. 

Jesse S. Phillips, Great American In- 
demnity; Alexander R. Phillips, Great 


Fore 





Moffatt Supports Carter 

Following up George Carter’s report 
on compensation insurance and com- 
missions, Thomas C. Moffatt of New- 
ark, N. J., stressed that two main prob- 
lems were involved in the compensa- 
tion situation in his opinion. They are 
(1) to get rates that are adequate and 
(2) to meet mutual competition. On 
the latter point Mr. Moffatt maintained 
that it has not yet been demonstrated 
that for the companies to meet mutual 
competition agent’s commissions should 
be reduced. He differentiated between 
small and large risks, pointing out that 
there is little or no service necessary 
on small risks but plenty of it on the 
larger risks; therefore it would fol- 
low that on the larger lines with pre- 
miums above $1,000 the commission 
should certainly not be reduced by a 
sliding scale plan. 

Mr. Moffatt also referred to a new 
method of rating compensation risks, 
one that gets away from the payroll 
factor, the use of which he urged. 











T. C. MOFFATT 


American; George W. Lilly, Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau; John R. Du- 
mont, Interstate Underwriters Board; 
Robert P. Barbour, Northern Assurance; 
Harold Junker, Crum & Forster; H. 
Ernest Feer, American Equitable; Lau- 
rence E. Falls, American of Newark; 
Charles P. Butler, Insurance Co.. of 
North Clarence W. Hobbs, 
National Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance; Ernest Palmer, Chicago Board of 
Underwriters; Edward M. Allen, Nation- 
al Surety. Mr. Allen was accompanied 
by his bride, the former Gwendolen 
Bradley, well known to members of the 
National Association for several years as 
secretary to Secretary-Counsel Walter 
H. Bennett. 

B. M. Culver, America Fore group; S. 
W. Hoffrogge, New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty; Robe Bird, American of Newark; 
L. J. Berland, Great American; Chester 
M. Campbell, North America; H. T. 
Cartlidge, Royal group; Carroll L. De- 
Witt, Eagle, Star & British Dominions; 
C. F. Frizzell, Indemnity Co. of North 
America; F. P. Hamilton, Queen; R. C. 
Hosmer, Excelsior; H. P. Jackson, 
Bankers Indemnity; John Kremer, 
North America; O. E. Lane, Fire Asso- 
ciation; J. G. Maconachy, Fire Associa- 
tion; Mike M. Moss, Union Indemnity; 
Tohn O. Platt, North America; Paul B. 
Sommers, American of Newark; E. J. 
Schofield, Globe Indemnity; H. P. Stell- 
wagen, Indemnity Co. of North Amer- 
ica; Jesse E. White, North Star; Robert 
H. Williams, Travelers Fire; Harry A. 
Yates, National Union Fire; John G. 
Yost, Fidelity & Deposit; D. E. Monroe, 
Commercial Union; R. S. Choate, Amer- 
ican Automobile. 


America; 





Overlapping Coverages 
May Be Studied 


Philadelphia, Sept. 21—The fire-cas- 
ualty conference committees of the Na- 
tional Association on Tuesday consid- 
ered the present live question of inland 
marine overlapping coverages. <A_ sub- 
committee of the conference committees 
may be appointed to study this subject 
as it affects local agents’ interests. The 
committees also discussed equity rating. 
Some members term such rating nothing 
more or less than legalized rebating to 
policyholders. 


Former Presidents At Meeting 





PERCY GOODWIN 
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Local Board Breakfast Sessions Discuss 


Membership, School Coverage and Annexes 
Large City Agents Take Stand Against Underwriters’ Agencies; 
Frank Opinions on Multiplicity of Companies; Smaller 
Groups Discuss Large City Inroads on Their Business; 


Violation of Rules Gets 


Louisiana 


Philadelphia, Sept. 22.—Three local 
board breakfast conferences started off 


today’s program of the convention. As- , 


sembling at 8 a.m. the agents divided up 
into three groups: (1) those residing in 
cities and towns up to 50,000 population, 
presided over by Matt G. Smith of Baton 
Rouge; (2) those residing in cities from 
50,000 to 250,000 under the chairmanship 
of Frank T. Priest, Wichita; (3) agents 
in cities over 250,000 which was led by 
Harry Manchester, Cleveland, taking the 
place of C. O. Ransom, also of Cleveland, 
who could not be present. 

In group 1 John D. Saint, business 
manager of the Louisian’a Exchange, held 
close attention as he told how his organi- 
zation recruited new members, used 
hard-boiled methods in keeping viola- 
tions of its rules down to a minimum, In 
fact, those violating the rules are liable 
to be dropped from membership or fined. 


Discuss School Board Insurance 


The discussion in group 2 centered 
first on school board insurance in which 
Robert W. Troxell of Springfield, IIL, 
told how the plan was successfully op- 
erating there; how properties were ap- 
praised; how the board of education 
looks to the school board insurance com- 
mittee to handle losses and is receptive 
to recommendations made to improve 
the experience on the business. Mr. 
Troxell said that his body was now plan- 
ning a city insurance program on the 
same basis as the school insurance 
scheme. Incidentally Mr. Troxell is a 
past president of his state association 
and largely responsible for the passage 
of the Illinois qualification law last year. 

Mr. Priest then told about the Wichita 
local board’s handling of the insurance 
on the city’s municipal college; that the 
board has a paid secretary and is so well 
organized that instead of all of its mem- 
bers scrambling for county treasurer’s 
bonds one man is designated by the 
board to get these bonds. There is also 
a city ordinance requiring each agent to 
pay $50 yearly as an occupation tax in 
addition to the premium tax. This tax 
is paid by the agents’ companies, Mr. 
Priest said. 

Business reciprocity from a local 
board’s standpoint was next discussed. 
A Brockton, Mass., agent complained of 
the inroads on his city’s business which 
big Boston agents were making; that 
such agents got higher commissions than 
the Brockton agents and were grabbing 
the choice lines in the town. It was 
also pointed out that these big Boston 
agents were writing business all over 
New England in unfair competition with 
local agents. The particular grievance 
was on marine floater business and the 
hope was expressed that out of the con- 
ferences with Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Van Schaick of New York would 
come a straightening-out of the situa- 
tion. 


Underwriters’ Agencies Scored 


In the big city group session, led off by 
Mr. Manchester, a prolonged discussion 
on underwriters agencies resulted in a 


*“*“Hard-Boiled”’ 


Treatment in 


motion, introduced by Louis Wolff of 
Chicago, being passed as follows: 
“That this meeting reaffirms the posi- 


“tion of the National Association of In- 


surance Agents in opposition to company 
annexes and 

“That it be held that where underwrit- 
ers agencies exist they be held to be agen- 
cies of the parent company.” 

The opinion was frankly expressed 
that underwriters agencies were the worst 
menace which local boards and exchanges 
have to face. 

Multiplicity of agencies was the next 
big topic brought up and while the agents 
were frank in their opinions against this 
trend, declaring that there were entirely 
too many companies in agency offices, they 
heard the frank opinion of W. C. Wilson 
of Cleveland on the current trend toward 
absorption of small carriers by larger 
companies. The biggest feature of such 
mergers, said Mr. Wilson, is the agency 
plants which the larger carriers get out 
of them. Thus the speaker cautioned 
against any action which would exclude 
the absorbing company from making use 
of the merged company’s plant. 

Leonard Fuchs, Newark agent, spoke 
up at this point to say that if a single 
agency rule was made effective in his city 
he would not have a change of getting 
other than small lines; the larger agents 
would gobble up the business. An oppo- 
site viewpoint, given by a Buffalo agent 
on the subject, was: “I have too many 
companies in my office and I would like 
to get rid of some of them. I’m selfish 
about this question. I would like to see 
both restriction of agencies and compa- 
nies. We have a two agency rule in Buf- 
falo; only 5% of the business is written 
by non-board members; I would like to 
see qualifications made higher.” 

It was the opinion of more than one 
large city agent that representation of a 
company isn’t the franchise it used to be. 
As one speaker put it: “We would like 
to see more companies ‘on the outside 
trying to get in’.” 

The upshoot of all the discussion was 
a motion to the effect that: 

“This group favors limitation of agen- 
cies subject to National Association edict, 
each local board working out its own 
problem.” 

Before the session closed Mr. Manches- 
ter opened up on the big question of for- 
mation of local boards and their proper 
guidance, stressing that the strength of 
the National Association depended upon 
its member local boards. It was brought 
out by Mr. Wolff that the national body 
had already given recognition to this 
problem in the formation of its local 
board committee. However, he made a 
motion which was passed requesting the 
executive committee of the association to 
give the discussion of local boards and 
their importance a definite place on the 
next mid-year meeting program. 

The big topic of non-policy- writing 
agents almost had a place on the break- 
fast program but the agents thought it 
would take up too much time. 





Honolulu Agent Attending 
Sessions 


If a prize were offered for long dis- 
tance attendance at this convention it 
would go to Jas. M. Macconel, manager, 
insurance department, American Factors, 
Ltd., who traveled all the way from 
Honolulu to attend. On the way East 
Mr. Macconel visited the Western & 
Southern Life home offices. 

Mr. Macconel is an active supporter 


of National Association ideals and made 
a short talk at the Thursday morning 
local board breakfast at which he point- 
ed out how his problems were different 
from those confronting agents in this 
country. 





Insurance Dailies 


The United States Review got out a 
daily issue on the convention. As _ usual 
The Insurance Field did so as well. 


Hawley Calls Meeting Last 
For Him 


E. S. Hawley, 86 years old but spry, 
active, mentally and physically, told The 
Eastern Underwriter: “Well, this is my 
last convention. I have enjoyed it very 
much.” Mr. Hawley of the Woodworth- 
Hawley Co., Buffalo, is the only charter 
member of the New York association liv- 
ing, and his late partner was for years 
a brilliant leader of the national asso- 
ciation, 





Committee Heads Named 


Philadelphia, Sept. 21—Fred J. Lewis 
of Milwaukee was appointed chairman 
of the resolutions committee and Eugene 
Battles of Los Angeles chairman of the 
nominating committee. Each committee 
consists of a representative from each 
state association. 


Railroad Outlook 


(Continued from Page 19) 


be of short duration. It was not until 
early this year that the men who operate 
the roads accepted a voluntary ten per 
cent wage reduction. 

For these reasons, the financial situa- 
tion of many of the roads became acute 
this year, especially those with large 
loans maturing. 

So, despite the fact that in almost 
every instance, while the bonds outstand- 
ing represented much less than the actual 
value of the physical property of the 
railroads, they declined in the market to 
ridiculously low figures because investors 
feared receiverships and, likewise, feared 
that the policy the public, the Govern- 
ment, was pursuing in taxing the rail- 
roads heavily, regulating them strictly 
and subsidizing their competitors, would, 
if not speedily, at least eventually, de- 
stroy them, for it must be borne in mind 
that the railroads pay more than a mil- 
lion dollars a day in taxes and that there 
have been only a few years in the last 
quarter of a century when they have not 
paid in taxes, each year, for the support 
of government, more than they have paid 
in dividends to their owners. 

Financial Outlook Improved 


But a few months ago the situation 
changed. The creation by Congress, at 
the suggestion of President Hoover, of 
the gigantic Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, with two billions of dollars 
capital, at a time when private capital 





was in hiding and banking credit unob-. 


tainable, authorized, as it was, to make 
loans to the railroads, as well as to fi- 
nancial institutions and insurance com- 
panies, marked the first step in the re- 
turn of confidence and economic rehabil- 
itation. The public mind became stabil- 
ized. The withdrawal of money from 
the banks for hoarding purposes ceased, 
some of it that had been hid away re- 
appeared, so banks were in an easier po- 
sition. While there have been some fail- 
ures since, the number is small compared 
with what had happened prior to the 
creation of the Finance Corporation. 

When the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration began to make loans to the 
railroads the owners of their securities 
suddenly took heart. They began to feel 
that the properties in which their money 
was invested might not, after all, be 
scrapped; that receiverships might be 
avoided; that the railroads would be tid- 
ed over this period and that, with a re- 
turn of more nearly normal conditions, 
they would be found not only necessary 
but successful financially again. The re- 
sult was high-grade railroad bonds began 
to strengthen and eventually the market 
price of securities of all kinds rose, 
greatly to the relief of the institutions 
which owned them. As is always the 
case, the prices of commodities com- 
menced to rise and did rise almost or 
quite in proportion, on the average, with 
the rise in the prices of securities, hogs 
— leading the way in the farmer’s 

eld. 

So, the benefit the whole country has 
obtained from the policy of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation’s coming 


to the relief of the roads already has 
been very great, measured in the restora- 
tion of values alone. Restoration of con- 
fidence in the railroads is being aided, 
too, by the disposition manifested by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to deal 
with the problems of the carriers 
promptly and in a sympathetic way. 

The spirit of the American people 
which, in a brief period, built here on 
this Continent a new civilization, as well 
as a marvelous industrial empire, has 
been dampened but not destroyed. The 
country is going neither busted or Bol- 
shevik. American common-sense and 
American courage will triumph over our 
present obstacles of unemployment and 
idleness as they have triumphed over 
every other obstacle. 

Why should not the Federal Goy- 
ernment come to the aid of the rail car- 
riers in this crisis? Was it not under 
obligations to do so? Are they not vir- 
tual wards of the Government? Are 
they not Government-regulated, Govern- 
ment-controlled? Would it be fair, de- 
cent or honest for the Government to 
place a restraining hand on them, to limit 
their earnings in time of prosperity, and 
withhold a sustaining hand in time of 
adversity? 

Would it be fair to tax them to build 
highways, to deepen waterways and dig 
canals, deny them the use of those fa- 
cilities, subsidize and set up on them 
competition, then, in a crisis, let the rail- 
roads collapse? Does the Government 
stand to lose by aiding the railroads? 
What is the experience of the past? 

When the Government handed the car- 
riers back to their owners in 1920, on 
President Wilson’s recommendation, 
Congress provided a fund which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission might 
use in making loans to the railroads until 
they could get on their feet. The loans 
made aggregated almost a billion dollars. 
Practically all of the money has been re- 
paid. The Government charged the 
roads 6% interest while it obtained the 
money from the people at an average of 
about 4%. Even if we deduct, as total 
losses, the loans which have not yet been 
repaid, the profit to the Government in 
that transaction amounts to $25,000,000. 
The same thing is happening now. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are careful to see that the loans are 
“adequately secured.” The Government 
stands to make a handsome profit unless 
its policy should undergo a change, the 
roads be refused further support, forced 
into bankruptcy and into Government 
ownership, in which case we would be 
heading for the bottomless pit of bu- 
reaucracy and economic chaos. Some 
profess to see, some, I know, desire that 
era, but they are looking out of jaun- 
diced eyes or through colored glasses. 
Those were the things prophesied by 
many and demanded by groups in 1920, 
but they did not come. 

In recent years the railroads have, 
through large expenditures for water- 
treating plants, been able to save huge 
sums in engine repairs. Treated ties, 
now in general use, last three times as 
long as before they were treated and 
scientifically prepared and used fuel has 
greatly reduced fuel costs. Added to 
these are thousands of discontinued sta- 
tions and local trains for which there no 
longer was need. 


Whitney Talk 


(Continued from Page 23) 
discovered in the relations of labor and 
management and the good understanding 
there set up has been largely extended 
into the whole field of industrial rela- 
tions. The future historian of the labor 
movement will have to give to the safety 
‘works committee,’ where workers and 
executives have met together, a large de- 
gree of credit for the better conditions 
that maintain in the labor field today. 
I anticipate similarly, if the companies 
and the agents can find out how to work 
successfully in the traffic field, that there 
will be no difficulty in carrying this co- 
operation over into the whole field of 
company-agent relationships.” 
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